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PREFACE. 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate critically 
the origin and history of their nation, and of their national 
literature, religion, and institutions; and may facilitate 
the operations of those European teachers whose busi- 
ness it is to communicate to the Hindus the results of 
modern enquiry on the various subjects here examined.! 
The book (as will at once be apparent to the Oriental 
scholar) is, for the most part, either a compilation, or, 
at least, founded on the labours of others ; but while my 
principal aim has been to furnish the reader with a sum- 
mary of the results of preceding enquiries, my plan has, at 
the same time, rendered it necessary for me occasionally , 
to institute fresh researches in different directions for the 
further elucidation of particular pomts which were touched 
upon in the course of my argument. In this way I may 
have succeeded in contributing a small proportion of ori- 


1 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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ginal matter to the discussion of some of the interesting 
topics which have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief materials 
of this work, have been, in most instances, so fully ac- 
knowledged in detail in the following pages, that it is 
not necessary for me to allude to them here more parti- 
cularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
T have derived from the French version of the Rig-veda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later books, 
which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “ Sanskrit texts,’ which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
(apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto,) | have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been shghtly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introductory 
statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the table at the 
close of this Preface, it may conduce to the convenience 
of those readers, who before entering on a perusal of the 
work desire to obtain a more precise conception of the 
course of the discussion, and of the process by which I 
have sought to establish my conclusions, if I subjoin here 
a brief concatenated summary of the principal topics in 
order. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 


that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, but have 
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immigrated into that country from Central’ Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
&e. In order to establish this result I have sought to 
show that Sanskrit, the original language of the Hindus, 
exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity to the ancient 
languages of the other races just mentioned; and that 
the earliest religion, and mythology also, of India are con- 
nected with those of Persia by various points of contact 
and resemblance. Having adduced evidence on both these 
heads, and argued that these facts imply a common origin 
in the nations in question, and their subsequent dispersion 
from one common centre towards the different regions in 
which they ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the 
conclusions to which we are thus conducted by demon- 
strating that, in the earliest ages of their history, the an- 
cestors of the Hindus appear to have occupied only the 
north-western corner of Hindusthan ; and that, while they 
were connected on the one hand by affinities of language 
and religion with the nations of the west, they were on 
the other hand distinguished, both by language and by 
institutions, from certain other tribes with whom they 
came into collision as they advanced across the north of 
India, and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of 
the peninsula: for if we find that the Hindus originally 
possessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 
other considerations) that they immigrated from the north- 
west, becomes strengthened; and if, again, on their advance 
to the south-east, they encountered tribes with a different 
language and religion, already in occupation of those 
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tracts, the probability that they did not grow up in India, 
alongside of these alien tribes, acquires additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philologi- 
eal portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the orl- 
ginal language of the Hindus with those of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to prove 
that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language only, 
was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the Hindus. ‘This 
I have attempted to do in the First Chapter (pp. 4—223), 
by showing it detail that the original Sanskrit idiom has 
undergone a long series of gradual mutations, of which 
we now seé the ultimate result in the modern vernacular 
dialects of the north of India. The method which I have 
adopted to exhibit this, has been to begin (Section i., pp. 
410) with the existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, 
Mahratti, &c., and to show what the elements are of which 
they are composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified 
Sanskrit, (3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and 
(4) words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and dates 
only from the Mahomedan invasion; while the second 
and third (in a more or less different form) are common 
to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular dialects, 
out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii—vii., pp. 11—137) an 
account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (1) 
the Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in 
the different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have 
existed as spoken dialects, at least from the commence- 


ment of the Christian era until they became merged in 
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the modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects 
of northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the 6th century B.c, and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) which 
are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions of Agoka ; 
and (4) the singular dialect or jargon employed in’ the 
Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist chronicles of 
northern India. In this portion of the work some com- 
parative tables are introduced, which exhibit (1) the 
relations, (7.e. the points of resemblance and of difference) 
between the modern vernaculars, Hindi, and Mahratti, 
and the dramatic Prakrits, and show how the two 
former have been formed by a modification of all the 
various elements of the latter, just as they (the older 
Prakrits) in their turn, have sprung up (if we except a 
small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the gradual decomposi- 
tion of the Sanskrit; (2) the forms which are common to 
the dramatic Prakrits, and the Pali, as well as those points 
in which they vary, and which demonstrate that the Pali 
diverges considerably less from the Sanskrit than the 
Prakrits do, and must consequently be more ancient than 
they ; and (3) the relation in which the rock inscriptions 
stand to the Pali. In Section vii. (pp. 188—153) the 
conclusion is drawn that, as the vernacular speech of 
India, as far back as we are able to trace it, has been 


undergoing a continual series of mutations, and as the 
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older the form is in which we find it existing, the nearer 
it approaches to the Sanskrit in its words and its gram- 
matical inflections,—it must at some period a little further 
back have entirely merged in Sanskrit and have been 
identical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the 
same with the oldest spoken language of India, must at 
that period have been’a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and its 
mutations, some further arguments,—drawn partly from the 
parallel case of Latin (which though once a spoken tongue, 
was ultimately lost im its derivative dialects, Italian, &c.), 
and partly from certain phenomena in Indian literature, 
or notices occurring in Indian authors,—are adduced in 
Section ix. (pp. 153—168) in support of the position that 
Sanskrit was once a vernacular language, and that the 
Vedic hymns were composed in the same dialect which 
their authors habitually spoke. I then go on to argue 
further (Section x., pp. 169—223) that as Sanskrit was 
once a spoken tongue, it must in its earlier stages have 
been exposed to all the mutations to which all spoken 
languages are subject. That such has actually been the 
case, 1s clear from a comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that 
of the Vedic hymns, with the form which it took in the 
later literature, and which (as it became exempt from 
further modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it 
has continued ever after to retain. As, however, the distinc- 
tion which is here drawn between the older and the more 
recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu student, 
I have considered it necessary to adduce proof of the 
assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of all the 
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Indian writings ; and with this view to ascend by gradual 
steps from the most recent commentaries on the Veda, 
through the Nirukta, the Brahmanas, &c., to the hymn- 
collections, pointing out that each of these classes of works 
presupposes one of the others to have preceded it in 
regular order, and that such methods were employed by 
the commentators for the interpretation of the hymns as 
to prove that much of their language was already obsolete 
or obscure, and that consequently their priority in time to 
the very oldest of their expositors must have been very 
considerable. To complete the survey of the subject, I 
further show, that there is a difference in the ages of the 
several Vedas (the Rik, Yajush, Saman, &c.) themselves, 
as well as between the different portions of each, as is dis- 
tinctly evidenced by their contents. The superior antiquity 
of the Vedas to the other Indian writings is next proved 
by a statement of the differences discoverable between the 
religious systems of these two classes of works, the nature- 
worship of the Vedas supplying the original germ, out of 
which the Puranic mythology was slowly developed with 
innumerable modifications. The greater age of the Vedas 
is then shown by comparing a number of their grammatical 
forms with those of the later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to 
the conclusion before indicated, that the language m which 
the Vedic hymns were composed can have been no other 
than the vernacular speech which was employed by the 
rishis and their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable 
that in that early age, when the refinements of grammar 
were unknown, there could have existed any learned lan- 
guage distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 
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Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, the 
original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians) was at 
one time a spoken language, and consequently liable, like 
all other spoken languages, to continual mutations in its 
earliest ages, and having by this means paved the way for 
proving that it is descended from one common mother 
with the ancient languages of the other Indo-Kuropean 
races, to which it exhibits the most striking family resem- 
blance ;—I proceed, in the Second Chapter (pp. 224— 
372) to produce the evidence which comparative philology 
furnishes of this resemblance, and to argue from the affinity 
of languages a community of origin between the different 
nations by which they were spoken. I then go on to 
bring forward the further grounds, supplied by compara- 
tive mythology and by other considerations, for supposing 
that the ancestors of the Hindus belonged to the same great 
family as the Persians, Greeks, Romans, &c., which had its 
original seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that ancient 
family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindusthan from 
the north-west. The following are some of the details of this 
process of proof: In Section 1. (pp. 226—232), a few simple 
remarks on comparative philology are premised, in which 
it is shown how, by a comparison of their roots and structure, 
languages can be distributed into different families, of which 
the several members have a more or less close affinity to 
each other, while they have little or no resemblance to the 
members of any other family. This is illustrated by a 
comparative table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit 


has in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
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has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other particu- 
lars. Section ii. (pp. 233—277) supplies detailed evidence 
of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, Greek, and 
Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists of words be- 
longing to those languages which correspond with each 
other both in sound and sense; and secondly, of illus- 
trations of the resemblances between those languages in 
their modes of inflection, as well as in the formation of 
words. As, however, the mutual differences which these 
languages also exhibit, might be urged as disproving the 
inference of their derivation from a common source, it 
is shown how, in the course of time, different branches 
of the same original tongue have an inevitable tendency 
to diverge more and more from the primitive type, 
both by modifying their old elements, and by assimilating 
new: and it is further pointed out that it is precisely 
those parts of a language which are the most primitive 
and essential in which the different Indo-European 
tongues coincide, while those in which they differ are 
such as would grow up after the nations which spoke 
them had been separated, and had become exposed to the 
action of diverse influences physical and moral. But 
as, admitting the resemblances between these languages, 
a Hindu might feel disposed to draw the conclusion that 
Sanskrit is the source of all the other kindred tongues, 
instead of being derived together with them from an older 
language, the common parent of them all,—to obviate 
this erroneous inference, it is next shown that the whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of 
independent languages; that in this respect they difler 
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entirely from the Indian Prakrits (which have evidently 
resulted from the decomposition of Sanskrit), and that 
they even contain various forms which are older than those 
of the Sanskrit; while the greater part qf their vocabu- 
lary is different. The same considerations apply, though 
not so strongly, to Zend. In Section ii. (pp. 277—-281), 
the inference is drawn that affinity in language implies 
affinity in race; and that, therefore, the ancestors of 
the Hindus must at one time have lived in the same 
country, as a part of one and the same community, with 
the forefathers of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. In 
such a case as is here supposed, those branches of the 
original nation which separated earliest from the others, 
would in after times exhibit the fewest pomts of re- 
semblance in language and institutions to the rest, while 
those which remained longest together would show in all 
respects the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 
281—285) it is argued that there is no objection arising 
from physiological considerations, 2.e. from colour or 
bodily structure, to classmg the Hindus among the Indo- 
European races. Section v. (pp. 285—298) exhibits the 
erounds which exist for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) continued to form 
one community after the other kindred tribes had separated 
from them, and departed to distant regions. These grounds 
are, first, the closer affinity which subsists between Zend, 
the language of the ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of 
which some illustrations are furnished) ; secondly, the fact 
that both nations in former times applied to themselves the 
appellation of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more 
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numerous coincidences which are discoverable between 
the early mythologies of the two peoples, of which some 
details are adduced. From this more intimate affinity 
_ between the Indians and Persians, independent as both 
are of each other in their origin and development (see 
also pp. 8314-317), a strong confirmation is derived to 
the general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) 
of the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 298—304) the theory of 
Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of the 
Indo-European races, from which they issued to conquer, 
occupy, and civilise the countries lying to the north-west, 
is stated, together with some of the arguments by which 
he supports it. The remarks of Mr. Elphinstone, who 
leaves it undecided whether the Hindus were autochthonous 
or immigrant, are also quoted. In Section vi. (pp. 8304— 
322) I cite the opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, 
Miiller, Weber, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, who concur 
in the conclusion that the cradle of the Indo-European 
race must be sought, not m India, but, as Schlegel, Lassen, 
and Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the 
different branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindusthan, to be the point of 
departure. Some of these writers draw the same in- 
ference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians stood 
to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered in India. 
Tn opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents the language 
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and religion of India as the sources from which those of all 
the other kindred races issued, Professor Spiegel maintains 
that the Iranian language and mythology, though owning a 
common origin, are in their development perfectly inde- 
pendent of those of the Indians. In the same section it is 
further urged that as neither the languages nor the my- 
thology of the Greeks and Romans are derived from those 
of the Indo-Arians, there is no ground for supposing that 
the former nations emigrated from India at any period 
whatever. Section vill. (pp. 323—339) contains the 
few passages I have been able to discover in the Indian 
authors which may be supposed to embody any reference 
(in no case, it must be confessed, other than a very ob- 
scure one) to the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. 
The chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the Sa- 
tapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the deluge 
in the oldest form in which it occurs in any Sanskrit work, 
and some texts relating to the northerly region of Uttara 
Kuru, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. In Section ix. (pp. 
339—344) I have quoted, according to the versions of 
Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter of the Vendidad, which 
contains the oldest tradition of the Persians relative to 
Airyana-vaejo, the supposed primeval abode of their fore- 
fathers. Section x. (pp. 344354) discusses the route 
by which the Aryas immigrated into India. Benfey 
thinks they may have crossed the passes of the Hima- 
laya from Little Thibet, and following partly the 
various branches of the Ganges, have occupied first 
of all the tract between the Jumna and the Sarasvati. 


* Compare “ Additions and Corrections,” pp. 492, 493, 
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Schlegel and Lassen, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Roth and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindusthan. In Section xi. (pp. 354— 
372) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from the 
Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were composed, 
the Indians, though not unacquainted with the central 
provinces of northern India, were most familiar with the 
countries borderig on, or beyond the Indus, and the 
north-western parts of Hindusthan generally. From this 
fact, and from the testimony of later writers to their inter- 
course with tribes, apparently Arian in descent and lan- 
guage, residing in the Panjab and on the other side of 
the Indus, I derive a confirmation of the view that the 
Hindus entered India from the north-west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 373—465) I have sought to 
draw further arguments in support of the same conclusion, 
(1) from the distinction drawn by the authors of the Vedic 
hymns between their own kinsmen,the Aryas, and the tribes, 
differing from them in complexion, customs, and religion, 
whom they designate as Dasyus; (2) from the accounts 
occurring in the Brahmanas and post-Vedic writings, 
of the gradual advance of the Aryas from the north-west 
of India to the east and south; and (3) from the well- 
established fact that the south-Indian languages are fun- 
damentally different from the Sanskrit, and imply a 
non-Arian origin in the people by whom they were origi- 
nally spoken. Section i. (pp. 374—384) contains a 
selection of passages from the Rig-veda, in which the 
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Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from one another, 
and reference is made to the enmity existing between the 
two. In most of these passages, it appears, human enemies 
and not demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus,as Linfer both from the tenorof the texts themselves, 
and because in later writings, the Aitareya-brahmana, the 
Institutes of Manu, &c., this word is always applied to 
barbarous tribes. Section u. (pp. 384—413) supplies a 
further collection of Vedic texts, bearmg upon the re- 
lations of the Aryas and Dasyus, and the characteristics 
of the latter as degraded, dark-complexioned, irreligious, 
neglecters of sacrifice, &c. There are indeed other texts 
in which these Dasyus are regarded as demons, and this 
creates a difficulty. An attempt is made at the close of 
the section to explain, (1) from the original. position 
of the Aryas, as an invading tribe in a country 
covered by forests, and from the savage character of the 
aborigies, as well as (2) from the lengthened period 
during which the hymns continued to be composed,—how 
the same appellations and epithets might come to be 
applied to different classes of beings, human, etherial, and 
demoniacal, indiscriminately. In Section 11. (pp. 414— 
425) I quote the well-known passage from Manu’s Insti- 
tutes, which adverts to the superior sanctity of the country 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, (which is in consequence 
presumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed) and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
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legend from the Satapatha-brahmana which narrates how 
the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial rites of 
the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood of the 
Sarasvati eastward, across the River Sadanira into Videha, 
or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 423—440) presents a 
selection of passages from the ereat epic poem, the Rama- 
yana, descriptive of the Rakshasas or gigantic demons 
by whom the Brahman settlers in southern India were 
oppressed and their rites obstructed, and whose monarch 
Ravana was vanquished and slain by the Indian hero Rama, 
with the aid of an army of monkeys. In these poetic and 
hyperbolical descriptions, it is supposed we can discern the 
indistinct outlines of a great movement of the Aryas 
from the Doab southward across the Vindhya range, 
and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan, 
the enemies of the Brahmans and their institutions. The 
epithets applied to the Rakshasas in the Ramayana cor- 
respond in many respects, it is observed, with those 
employed in the Rig-veda to characterise the Dasyus, 
Rakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section v. (pp. 438—440) 
contains some Hindu traditions regarding the tribes in the 
south of the peninsula, which however, are not considered 
to throw any light on their real origin. Section vi. (pp. 440 
—457) supplies a variety of details, derived from Mr. A. 
D. Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (including the important 
note by Mr. F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian languages, by which it is 
clearly shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and 
Canarese tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions 
of people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
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of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received a 
large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, origi- 
nally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, that language, and that Tamil composition in 
particular, is regarded by the native authors as pure and 
classical in proportion to its freedom from Sanskrit words. 
In the vu, and concluding Section (pp. 457—465), the 
results of the preceding sections are summed up. From 
the fact (established both by philological considerations, 
and by the testimony of the south-Indian grammarians) 
that the Dravidian languages are essentially distinct from 
Sanskrit, it is argued that the people by whom the former 
class of languages were spoken originally (2.¢. before the 
Brahmanical invasion of the Dekhan) must have belonged 
to a race which had no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryas; and could not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have 
been degraded Kshattriyas. I then endeavour to show, 
how the results obtamed in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, came into conflict with 
an alien race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be 
shown from their own books to have at first occupied only 
the north-west of India and then to have advanced gra- 
dually to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the ori- 
ginal languages of the south of the peninsula are distinct 
from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results harmonize with, or 
corroborate the theory that the Hindus, or Indo-Arians are 
not autochthonous, but immigrated into Hindusthan from 
the north-west. 


The Appendix (pp. 467—487), and the “ Additions and 
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Corrections” (pp. 488—495) contain some further illustra- 
tions of the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and 
in a few cases, supply some modifications of the text 
which closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in the 
Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed in the 
Italic character. The system I have followed is nearly 
that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions between some 
similar letters have not always been very carefully in- 
dicated ; but the Sanskrit scholar will have no difficulty 
in determining the words which are intended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume, have been 
taken from printed editions. The quotations from those 
parts of the Rig-veda which have not yet appeared in 
Professor Miiller’s edition, have been copied from the MS. 
copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface to the 
First Part. The quotations from Durgacharya, in pp. 
175, 176, and pp. 183, 184, have been derived from a 
MS. belonging to the East India House. That in p. 215 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharyya, pp. 170 and 189, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, that I 
am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya mala 
vistara, in pp. 66 and 190. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : Etude 
sur la Géographie et les Populations Primitives du Nord- 
ouest de VInde daprés les Hymnes Védiques (which 
discusses many of the subjects handled in the present 
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volume), has only now come into my hands, as the last 
sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the “Addi- 
tions and Corrections,” is passing through the press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the origin 
of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and the direction 
of their movements within that country, correspond pre- 
cisely with those which I myself had reached. His views 
on some points of detail on which I had adopted a different 
opinion, tell even more strongly than my own in favour of 
the general conclusions in which we both coineide.? 

An Index to this, as well as the preceding Part is now 
under preparation, and will be published separately. 


5 T allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnouf’s Bhag. 
Pur. ii. 455); and that the country of the Kikatas must, most probably, have 
been in Kosala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India. 
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PLAN OF THE PRESENT PART. 


Hiri erro I have merely sought to bring together the ac- 
counts given in the Sanskrit authorities, especially the Itihasas 
and Puranas, relative to the origin of the caste system prevailing 
among the people of India; and to show that these accounts, 
taken in their obvious sense, are inconsistent with each other ; 
and that in consequence of this discrepancy, the theory, com- 
monly received by the Hindus, of the original distinctness of the 
four castes, in virtue of their derivation from different portions 
of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine of Hin- 
duism, even by a literal interpretation of these popular writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of 
a different description, derived from comparative philology, and 
from an examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, 
not merely that the people of India who belong to the principal 
pure and mixed castes are of the same race with the neighbour- 
ing nations (which, as we have seen, Part I. pp. 175. ff. is the 
doctrine of Manu); but that they were not originally divided 
into castes, or indigenous in India, but in reality form a branch 
of the great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and 
that while other branches of this great family, (which seems to 
have had its primeval abode in some distant country to the 
north-west of India), separated themselves from the main stock 
and migrated to the westward, the progenitors of the Hindus 
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travelled towards Hindusthan, where their original religious sys- 
tem was gradually modified, and the system of castes, and other 
institutions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 
The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these 
conclusions is the following. First, I propose to show by an 
examination of the languages and literature of India that the 
Sanskrit is not, (as the Hindus appear to conceive), an immutable 
form of speech of divine origin, but is very different now from 
what it was when their ancestors first came into India. This will 
be made apparent by a comparison of the diction of the Vedic 
hymns with the language of the Itihdsas and Puranas; and that 
this difference is the result of gradual development will be proved 
by a reference to the natural laws of speech, and to the analogous 
process which the tongues of other nations have undergone ; 
by an indication of the earlier stage through which the Sanskrit 
passed, viz., that shown in the Vedic hymns, before it attained 
its more modern form; by arguments drawn from the compo- 
sition of such books as the Nighantu, and Nirukta, explana- 
tory of obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the 
existence of such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and 
such speculative treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as 
already antiquated, or, at least antecedent, the hymns which 
they quote, and the sense of which they explain and develope. 
The difference in age between the various Indian Sastras will be 
further briefly adverted to!, and established by pointing out the 
great discrepancy between the religious ideas, forms of worship, 
and state of manners which they severally represent; the Vedic 
hymns being shown by all these various lines of proof to be the 
earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow from 
them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 
mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language 
are demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, 
the process of proof will be completed by some introductory 


* The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject will be deferred to 
a later part of this work. 
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Sections, showing how the spoken Sanskrit became gradually 
broken down and corrupted into the Pali, and Prakrits, of bye- 
gone centuries, till it ultimately took the form of the modern 
vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has 
undergone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, 
to prove by a comparison of that venerable language with the 
Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that 
these forms of speech are all closely related to each other, both 
in respect of roots, and forms of inflection; and this in such a 
manner as to show them to be sister-dialects, derived, by gradual 
alteration, from some more ancient, and now extinct, parent- 
language. From these facts, and others derived from Zend and 
Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to argue the 
common origin of the different nations,—generally called the 
Arian, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations,—by which 
the above-mentioned languages have been spoken, and the equal 
footing in respect of civilisation, on which, in their earliest stages, 
they stood; as well as to evince the strong probability that the 
progenitors of the Hindus immigrated from the north or north- 
west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify these conclusions by ex- 
hibiting the collision of the Indo-Arians, after their arrival 
in India, with certain barbarous tribes, speaking a different 
language, and belonging to a different race, who occupied that 
country before their immigration, and by sketching a history of 
their advance to the south and east. These subjects will be illus- 
trated from the data to be found in the Vedic hymns, the 
most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as in the 
other Sastras of later date. 

When the preceding points shall have been all sufficiently 
discussed, the several topics adverted to at the close of the intro- 
duction to the first Part of this Work, (pp. 3—4.) will still remain 
for consideration. These I shall hope to take up in one or 


more succeeding volumes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY 
AND RELATIONS. 


Sect. 1L—The North-Indian Dialects, Ancient and Modern. 


A surveEY of the languages of Northern India reveals to us the 
following facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality 
of very high antiquity; which is now, however, understood only 
by a few learned men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle 
of discussions on grammar and philosophy, while it is totally 
unintelligible to the mass of the people. We find, secondly, 
a variety of provincial dialects which are employed both by the 
learned and the unlearned, viz. Bengali, Hindi, Mabhratti, 
Guzarati, &c., all bearing a close resemblance to each other, 
and all composed, in a great measure, of the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may 
be divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, 
as for example parameswara, devatd, swarga, stri, purusha, 
jana; secondly, words which though modified from their 
original form, are easily recognisable as Sanskrit, such as log 
from loka, istrt from stiri, munh from mukha, bhai from bhratri, 
bhatija from bhratrya, bahin from bhagini, biyah from vivaha, 
bhuin from bhwmi, and innumerable others in Hindi; thirdly, 
words which have no resemblance to any known Sanskrit 
vocables, and which we must therefore suppose to have an 
origin independent of that language, such as in Hindi, bap, 
father, bétd, son, pér, a tree, chauki, a chair, chik, a blunder, 
khirki, a window, jhagra, a dispute, bakherd, the same, até, 
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flour, chatdi, a mat, and a multitude of other instances. Fourthly, 
words derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign lan- 
guage, as ddm, a man, ‘aurat, a woman, hakim, a ruler, hakim, 
a physician, dwrust, right, roz, day, dariyd, a river, roshani, 
light, &. &e. &e. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dia- 
lects. It is clear, for many reasons, that they cannot have 
existed for ever in their present form. When, therefore, and 
how have they been created? What do history and the books 
of Indian grammarians tell us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the 
North-Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi contain, we 
shall find it to be universally admitted that words of this kind 
have only been introduced into those languages since the time 
when the Musulmans began to invade India. Now it is well 
known that Mahmud of Ghazni made his first inroad into Hin- 
dusthan about 850 years ago. Before that time, and in fact till 
long afterwards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from 
the north-west far into India, and taken possession of that 
country, there could have been scarcely any intermixture of 
Arabic or Persian words in the Indian dialects.! 


1 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer Varaha 
Mihira, that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic 
derivation had been borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced 
into Sanskrit books. I allude to such words as hord, drikdna, lipta, anapha, 
sunaphad, apoklima, rihpha, which are of Greek origin, and mukdrind, 
mukdavild, tasdi, tasli, &c., which are derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s 
Mise. Essays, II. 525. ff., and Weber's Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227. 
and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254, and 263.) ‘The following verse of 
Varaha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astronomers were 


indebted to the Greeks : — 

Fanet fe waarayg wea wrefac faaa ~wieaq 
bank ° NX ~~ 

asfa gan fa gacafag fea 


“ For the Yavanas are Mlechhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly 
cultivated ; and even they are revered like Rishis : how much more a Brahman 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, 
we have the following account by the author, Mir Amman 
of Dehli, (who states that his forefathers had served all the 
kings of Hindusthan from Humayin downwards), of the 
origin of the Urdu language; which I eopy in the Roman 
character: — 

“ Hagiqat Urdu ki zaban ki buzurgon ke munh se yun 
suni hai kih Dilli shahr Hindiion ke nazdik chaujugr hu. 
Unhen ke raja parja qadim se rahte the, aur apni bhakha 
bolte the. Hazar baras se Musulmdnon kad‘amal had. Sultan 
Mahmid Ghaznavi aya. Phir Ghori aur Lodi badshah hie. 
Is mad o raft ke bats kuchh zabanon ne Hindu Musulman 
ki dmezish pai. Akhir Amir Taimur ne. . . Hindustan 
ko liyd. Unke ane aur rahne se lashkar ka bazar shahr men 
dakhil hid. Is waste shahr ka bazar Urda kahlaya. 
Jab Akbar badshah takht par baithe, tab charon taraf ke 
mulkon se sab qaum qadrdami aur faizrasanius khandan la- 
sani ki sunkar huzir men akar gama'a hie. Lekin har ek kt 
goyar aur boli gudi judi thi. Ikatthe hone se dpas men len den 
sauda sulf suwal jawab karte ek zaban Urdu ki muqarrar 
hit, »« » « 6 we «is Midan' cabon Urda kt. manjie 
manjte wis. mane kih kisi shahr ki boli us se takkar nahin 
khati.” 

“TJ have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following 
account of the Urdu language:—The City of Delhi in the 
opinion of the Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It 
was inhabited of old by their kings with their subjects, who 
spoke their own bhakha (dialect). A thousand years ago the 
rule of the Musulmans began, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni came. 
Then the Ghori and Lodi dynasties held sway. In consequence of 
this intercourse, a certain mixture of the languages of the Hindus 


skilled in astrology !” (Colebrooke’s Essays, II. 410.) This trifling exception, 
however, does not invalidate the assertion made in the text, that it was 
only after the settlement of the Musulmans in India that Arabic and 
Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India, 
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and Musulmans took place. At length Amir Taimir . 
conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his arrival and re- 
sidence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the city, 
and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, 
all races, learning the liberality of that unequalled family and 
its patronage of merit, gathered round his court from all the 
surrounding countries; but the language of all these people was 
different. From their being collected, however, trafficking 
together, and talking with each other, a camp (Urdi) language 
became established. . . . At length, the Urdu language, 
being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refinement, 


that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the 
Mahomedans and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces 
of India who have learnt the Persian language, that Persian and 
Arabic words are extensively employed. The words derived from 
those sources which exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzarati, and other North-Indian dialects in the form in which 
they are generally spoken by the Hindus, are considerably fewer 
in number. By far the larger portion of words in those tongues 
are (as has been already said) either (1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) 
corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can be traced neither to 
Sanskrit nor to Persian or Arabic, and which I shall therefore 
style indigenous. 

Several interesting questions arise here; as First, how far 
back can we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, 
Hindi, Mahratti, Guzarati, &c., in the form in which they are 
now spoken? Secondly, what has been the process of their 
formation ? and, thirdly, from what source have they derived 
those words, as well as forms of inflection, which do not come 
from the Sanskrit ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing verna- 
culars is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. 
Professor Lassen (Institutiones Lingue Pracritice, p.60) thinks 

B 4 
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they have existed for at least 850 years. But it is sufficient for my 
purpose to show that they are not of any very great antiquity, but 
have been derived by a gradual process of change from other 
provincial dialects which preceded them; and which in their 
turn have sprung from the Sanskrit. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian verna- 
cular dialects should have undergone great modifications in a 
long course of ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which 
every one recognizes, of their having at a particular assignable 
date admitted into their vocabulary a large influx of Persian 
and Arabic words is sufficient to render it probable that they 
may have formerly experienced other mutations of various 
kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the 
different provinces of northern India make use of different 
provincial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, &c., which are all 
evidently derived from the same common source, is a proof of 
the tendency to change which is inherent in all spoken lan- 
guage. For as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess the 
same creed, receive the same religious books, and are divided 
into the same or similar castes, and for these and other reasons 
appear manifestly to be descended from one common stock; it 
is clear that their common ancestors must, at one time, have 
employed one and the same language: and that that language 
has in process of time undergone various provincial modifications 
out of which the several modern vernaculars have been gra- 
dually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtri, Sauraseni, &e.) 
which preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and un- 
important; whereas the modern vernacular tongues, Bengali, 
Hindi, Mahratti, and Guzarati, differ very widely from each other 
in their forms of inflection and conjugation. This greater diver- 
gence between the modern than we find to have existed between 
the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the tendency to continual alter- 
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ation, which I have remarked as a characteristic of language 
in general. 

I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved 
that the modern vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, 
of any great antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial 
dialects: and then proceed to establish these facts more in 
detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Vistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by 
the forms of inflection being altered or mutilated. This 
mutilated Sanskrit, or something akin to it, appears to have 
been at one time the spoken language of India; or, at least, 
this Gatha dialect exhibits some specimens of that ancient 
spoken language, and exemplifies the process by which the 
Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, became gradually 
corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are 
extant, engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing 
date between two and three hundred years anterior to the Chris- 
tian era, in which a language differing both from Sanskrit, and 
the modern vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries such as Ceylon 
and Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language 
called Pali or Magadhi, which also is different from the modern 
vernaculars, as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles 
the language of the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakati, 
Sakuntala, &c., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak 
Sanskrit, various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa 
are employed for the inferior castes and for women, which in 
like manner, differ both from Sanskrit and from the existing 
vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less 


close affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last 
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three in particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that 
found in the Pali Buddhistical writings, and those employed in 
the dramas, it is impossible to doubt that either they, or forms 
of speech closely connected with them, were formerly current, 
during a long course of centuries, as the actual vernaculars of 
the periods when they were employed for literary, political, and 
religious purposes. 

But while we thus discover that Pali and different forms of 
Prakrit, such as have been described, were employed in former 
times, we can find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, 
Hindi, Bengali, or Mahratti, &c., in their present shape, in the 
ancient records of that same period; and we must therefore 
of necessity conclude, that these modern vernaculars did not at 
that time exist, but have been subsequently developed out of 
the above-mentioned Prakrit languages and other pre-existent 
forms of speech; in other words that the former vernaculars (or 
Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have assumed 
the form of the modern Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, &c. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those 
forms of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to 
have preceded the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. 
In carrying out this design, it will be advisable to begin with 
those dialects which seem to be the most recently formed 
and employed, of the four Indian classes of speech which 
have been before alluded to, viz., first, that found in the 
Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock inscriptions ; 
thirdly, the Pali; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. The last 
named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first subject 
it to examination, and then proceed to the others, 
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Secr. I.—The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas. 


With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
languages stand to the modern vernaculars of northern India, I 
have gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they 
are employed, such as Mrichhakati, attributed to King Sidraka, 
and the Vikramorvasi attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, 
though their precise age be disputed, appear to have been re- 
spectively composed, at the latest, about sixteen and fourteen 
hundred years ago?,) together with several others. I have also 
referred to the examples given in the Prakrit Grammar of 
Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about 1800 years ago*, or rather in its commentary. An 
examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several 
works shows that the languages of India were then in a state of 
transition, and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit, 
and the modern vernacular dialects. The Prakrit forms of 
inflection and declension approach more to the Sanskrit than 
to the modern vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great breaking 
down and modification of the former. I will give some in- 
stances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 


2 Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers 
the Mrichhakati to have been probably composed in the interval between 
100 s.c. and the end of the second century, A.p. (Introduction to the play, 
pp. 5—9.) The same writer thinks that the Vikramorvasi, which is regarded 
as the work of Kalidasa, is more recent than the Mrichhakati, but does not 
assign any probable date. (Introd. to drama, p. 185, 186.) Lassen holds 
that the Mrichhakati was composed towards the end of the first century, 
a.p., while the Vikramorvasi and the Sakuntala (which last is also assigned to 
Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century, a.p. 
(Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160.) Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii. xl. 
places the age of Kalidasa, the author of the Vikramorvasi and Sakuntala, at 
the close of the third century, A.p. The Mrichhakatiis held by the same 
author to be not earlier than the second century, a.v. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148.) 

8 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii, p. 1160, 
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general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish 
here the different kinds of Prakrit, which will be specified 


further on. 
Sanskrit. 

Bhavami 
Bhavasi 
Bhavati 
Bhavanti 
Uttishtha 
Prapnomi 
Srinomi 
Srinu 
Kathaya 
Dadami 
Dadati 
Dattam 
Nrityati 
Rakshami 
Dhava 
Brumah 
Patami 
Nishkasaya 
Ghritam 
Mukha 
Karyyam 
Karma 
Karna 
Twam 
Tubhyam 
Yushmakam 
Asti 
Santi 


Prakrit. 
Homi 

Hosi 

Hodi 
Honti 
Utthehi 
Pavimi 
Sunami 
Sunu, ov Sunahi 
Kahéhi 
Démi 

Dédi 
Dinnam 
Nachchai 
Rakkbami 
Dhovehi 
Bollamo 
Paremi 
Nikkaléhi 
Ghia 
Muha 
Kajjam 
Kamma 
Kanna 
Tumam 
Tujh 
Tumhanam 
Atthi, or Achchhi 
Achchhanti 


Hindi. 
Hin 
Hai 
Hai 
Hain 
Uth 
Pata-hin 
Sunta-hin 
Sun 
Kak 
Deta-hun 
Deta-hai 
Diya, Din 
Nachta 
Rakhta-hin 
Dho 

Bolte 
Parta 
Nikal 
Ghi 
Munh 
Kam 
Kan 
Tum 

Tujh 


Tumhara 


English. 

I am. 
Thou art. 
He is. 
They are. 
Rise. 
I obtain. 
I hear. 
Hear (imper.). 
Tell. 

I give. 
He gives. 
Given 

He dances. 
I keep. 
‘Wash. 
We speak. 
I fall. 
Exclude. 
Ghee. 
Mouth. 
Work. 
Work. 
Far. 
Thou or you. 
To thee. 
Of you. 


Achchhe (Beng.) He is. 
Achchhen (ditto.) They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the inter- 
mediate forms which the words took in Prakrit before they 
assumed the shapes in which we now find them in Hindi or 
Bengali, eg., karma and karyya became in Prakrit respectively 
kamma and kajja, and finally in Hindi kam and kaj. The 
Sanskrit form rakshami (I keep) re-appears in the Prakrit 
vakkhanw with the compound consonant ksh changed into khh, 
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“but with am the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change 
remains, but the word has undergone a farther modification, the 
peculiar affix of the first person singular d@mz having disappeared 
in the Hindi rakhtd, which does not differ from the second 
and third persons. A fuller exemplification of the points in 
which the Prakrits coincide with, and diverge from, the Sanskrit, 
on the one hand, and approximate to the modern vernaculars, on 
the other, will be found in the tabular statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement 
are the following :—Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi ; 
Lassen’s Institutiones Lingueze Pracriticee; Delius’s Radices 
Pracriticse ; the Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition ; the Sakuntala, 
Beehtlingk’s edition; the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s 
edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, Tullberg’s edition ; and the Vikra- 
morvasi, Calcutta edition. 
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But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the 
application of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit 
source, there are some others which refuse to yield to the action 
of even the most powerful tests which criticism can employ, and 
successfully assert their claim to a different origin. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit 
dialects contain a certain number of words which are not Sanskrit, 
but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi tharthar), to tremble, 
dhakk, to cover or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, bappa, father, 
&¢.2° The greater portion of the words of this class which I 
have discovered, will be found in the subjoined table. 


3° See the Rev. H. Ballantines paper “On the relation of the Mahratti to the 
Sanskrit,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 369— 
385. Some of the words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be Mahratti 
are, however, Persian or Arabic, such as mekh, baghal, manzila; others, as 
khane, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following remarks from Dr. J: 
Wilson’s “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” &c. of the Marathi language, 
(prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. 

[The Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian 
(or Turanian), and the Sanskrit.” .... 

“The Scythian element ... . is obviously the more ancient of the two, 
as far as its present locality is concerned. It is stilla good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of 
common life. It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral 
letters, which, as initials, were probably not originally in use in the San- 
skrit; almost all the words beginning with the letter jh; and a great 
majority of the words formed from imitative particles, both simple and re- 
duplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an arbitrary 
character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
usus loquendi of the people, by whom they were originally formed.” ..... 
“The Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marithi, as the in- 
spection of the Dictionary at once shows.” . . . . “ Colebrooke expresses it 
as his opinion that ‘ nine tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to 
the Sanskrit ;’ and perhaps a similar observation may be justly made as to 
the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, when both primitive and 
modified forms are taken into the account.” 
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It is true that, in the dramas, these non-Sanskrit words are not 
so numerous as might at first sight appear; that many vocables, 
very unlike the Sanskrit, which seem, on a hasty inspection, to 
be of a different origin, are discovered, on a more careful 
examination, to be derived from Sanskrit by successive steps 
proceeding according to certain recognized rules of mutation; 
and that the indubitably non-Sanskrit words which remain do not 
bear so large a proportion to those which are of Sanskrit origin, 
as is the case in the modern vernaculars.** This paucity of 
indigenous words in the dramas is, perhaps, to. be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many 
poetical passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar 
with Sanskrit, who would be likely when they could, to avoid 
vulgar words and phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit 
derivation, wherever it was found possible: just as we see the 
pedantic Pandits of our own time are in the habit of doing.*® 
And there can be no doubt that in the provincial dialects, 
as spoken by the lower classes and by unlearned persons in 
general at the time when the dramas were composed, many 
more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet with 
in the dramas. In the same way we find in modern times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the 


88 Lassen, remarks, p. 286: ‘“ The roots of the Prakrits must be looked 
for in Sanskrit ; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin 
can, for the most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pur- 
sued on right principles. At the same time I would not entirely deny 
that some vocables may have passed from the indigenous languages of India 
into the Sanskrit, as well as the Prakrit ; but such words are certainly not 
numerous.” Lassen may not underrate here the number of purely indi- 
genous words in the Prakrits, properly so called, as they are exhibited 
in the dramas, but his remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the 
modern vernaculars, in which words not derived from Sanskrit, and which 
must have come down to them from the vernacular Prakrits, are very nu- 
merous. 

39 Compare the case of English like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of 
Latin and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon 


predominates, 
D4 
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community in the same provinces of Hindusthan. The Hindu 
Pandits, for instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit 
words; the villagers use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous 
words; the lower Mahomedans use a language approaching to 
that of the Hindu villagers, but with more Persian and Arabic 
words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into their dis- 
course a large number of Arabic and Persian phrases. But the 
existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 
in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted 
form, — akin to that of the modern vernaculars,—in which we 
find Sanskrit words employed there, is quite sufficient to show that, 
the Prakrits, such as we see them in the dramas, were, with some 
modifications, the spoken dialects of their day; and were con- 
sequently the precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As 

we find in these latter a considerable proportion of words which 
cannot be traced back to Sanskrit, we are driven to conclude 
that these words must have existed in the older vernacular 
dialects, and have been transmitted from them to the later. The 
only alternative is that we suppose these non-Sanskrit words 
to have been invented in modern times, a supposition which 
is destitute of all probability. 

The question now recurs, Whence came these words which are 
not of Sanskrit origin in the Prakrit dialects? To answer this 
question I must anticipate an assertion which I hope further 
on to prove more in detail, viz., that there are in India very 
manifest traces of a variety of races of men differing widely in 
their origin, 

40 Even if I were to make the admission, (which, however, it is impossible 
to do), that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never actually spoken 
vernaculars, this would not neutralise my argument. For the latter must 
have been used on the stage, and must therefore, have been understood. They 
could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached closely 
to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali as well as 
of the Prakrits shows both the general tendency of men to break down and 


modify their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in 
northern India. 
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It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves 
Aryas, must have had their origin in countries to the north or west 
of India, and immigrated into Hindusthan at an early period. 
When they arrived there, they found the country already occu- 
pied by a race of men called in the Veda, Dasyus, who spoke a 
different language from themselves, and with whom they became 
engaged in continual warfare. These Dasyus appear to have 
been partly driven away by the Aryas to the east and south and 
north, where they took refuge in the forests and mountains, and 
partly to have been subdued and to have become incorporated 
in the Arya communities as their slaves or dependants. Though 
these earlier inhabitants of India also, had, in all probability, 
immigrated into that country at some period anterior to the 
invasion of the Aryas, I shall for the sake of ready distinction 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have 
been all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different 

times, but their history is very obscure and can only be con- 
| jectured. So much is clear, that their languages are not all 
alike. In the south of India we find still existing a set of 
spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
&e., which differ very widely from the vernacular tongues of 
Northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hindi, Bengali, &«. Though 
the southern languages have now a certain intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, yet, it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as they differ entirely both in structure 
and in the great bulk of the words of which they are composed 
from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mah- 
ratti, Hindi, Bengali, &c., are, as we have already seen, mainly 
derived from Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable propor- 
tion of words which are evidently of a different origin. These 
words of non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain 
extent, in the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to 
the northern vernaculars, must have been derived from the 
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language spoken by the aborigines, who had occupied the north 
of India before the Sanskrit-speaking race of the Aryas arrived. 
After these northern aborigines had been reduced to dependance 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Arya and non-Arya, had coalesced 
in one community (of which the former composed the upper, and 
the latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which 
had previously been different) would begin to become assimilated 
and amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon 
adopt many words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, 
while the aboriginal race would begin to borrow many words 
from the Sanskrit, the language of their masters. This process 
however, would naturally lead to a great corruption and altera- 
tion of the Sanskrit. Many of the compound sounds in Sans- 
krit words, such as stri, rakta, kshatriya, seem to have been 
found such as the lower orders of people could not pronounce, 
and these compounds became accordingly broken up or sim- 
plified, or in some way modified. Thus stri became isti?, rakta 
became rakat, and kshatriya became khatriya or chhatriya. 
In this manner both languages would become gradually changed, 
according to processes which are seen in operation in all countries. 
Caprice, alteration of physical circumstances, differences of educa- 
tion, and those varieties in the organs of speech which are 
peculiar to different races,—are all found to produce progres- 
sive modifications in the languages of mankind. Various forms 
of Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in 
which Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be com- 
bined, though the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has 
remained predominant. Atthe same time the Sanskrit language 
gradually ceased to be spoken in its pure form, and becoming 
the language of books, and of the learned class exclusively, was 
more and more polished and settled by grammarians; and being 
exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued thence- 
forward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin language, 
It seems at the same time to be very probable that many words 
of indigenous origin as well. as words which, though of Sanskrit 
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origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in 
the Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that 
language includes many words and roots which were unknown 
to it at an earlier period. 4! 


Scr. III.— On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects. 


It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects 
were ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson in the introduction to his “Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. lxv., Ixvi. 

“There is one question of some interest attaching to our 
construction of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than 
has been yet given to it, and on which this is not the place to 
dilate. Does it represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is 
it an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language, devised to 
adapt the latter to peculiar branches of literature ? The latter 
seems to be the most likely; for there would be no difficulty in 
the present day in writing it, although it is no longer spoken, 
and highly finished specimens are to be found in plays which 
are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for instance, 
consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written less 
than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the mo- 
difications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, 
and the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, 
without such aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplifica- 
tion of the grammatical construction by the disuse of the dual 
number, and the reduced number of verbal conjugations, looks 
also like the spontaneous substitution of practical to theoretic 


41 Dr, Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Society, for January, 1859: “The Brahmans scattered through all the 
different provinces of Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words 
of the languages of the tribes among whom they resided, and introduced 
them into the sacred tongue.” Professor Benfey has drawn attention to the 
introduction into Sanskrit of words which had become modified in the 
Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and Benfey, article “Indien,” 


(in Ersch & Gruber’s Encycl.), p. 248. 
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perfection in actual speech, and may tempt us to think the 
Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject is interesting, 
not only in a philological, but in a historical view; for the 
sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to 
Ceylon and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of 
that religion which is professed by the principal nations to the 
north and east of Hindusthan.” 

If the Prakrits be merely artificial modifications of Sanskrit 
for dramatic purposes, my reasoning in regard to the relation of 
the modern vernaculars to the Prakrits would fall to the ground. 
Though this view appears to me to be sufficiently refuted by the 
proofs of the derivation of the modern vernaculars from the 
older Prakrits supplied by the lists of words which I have given 
above, I think it expedient to fortify my conclusions by the an- 
nexed extracts from Professor Lassen’s Institutiones Pracritice, 
pp- 39. ff., which will, at the same time, illustrate the process by 
which the Prakrits were derived from Sanskrit. 

“Tf the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely 
refer to the sowrce whence they are derived, it admits of a very 
easy answer: for, as has been already stated, all the scenic 
dialects are drawn entirely from the Sanskrit.*? If, however, the 
question means by what process these dialects have been drawn 
from the Sanskrit, it will be more difficult to answer. The 
difficulty does not consist in these languages containing any 
forms or words of which the Sanskrit archetypes are undiscover- 
able; for, on the contrary, both forms and words are deduced 
from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations which 
all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in the 
course of time; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the 
Gothic and the Latin. 

«The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 


“ See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 39, ff. 
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dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of 
different provinces, are different from the provincial languages 
which have the same name and origin; e.g. the principal 
Prakrit (which appears to have been called Maharashtr1) differs 
from the modern Mahratti, and the Sauraseni from the 
Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been suggested whether the 
dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues of the 
people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are nothing more than artificial adaptations, 
either of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues to dramatic pur- 
poses. The latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most 
probable, for this reason that the modern dialects of the Mahratta 
country, of Mathura, and Behar, are different from those which 
were employed on the stage under the same names. He assigns 
another reason, viz. that these dramatic dialects can be com- 
posed even now. But is not the case precisely the same with 
the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which can in our day be 
written by men who are skilled in them, though they have long 
ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except by a few 
scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive: for to use 
what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Profes- 
sor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, ifit could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, 
the Maharashtri or any other form of contemporaneous speech 
was different from the dialect introduced into the dramas under 
the same name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dra- 
matic poets, following the example of their predecessors, did not 
change the dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their 
original forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects con- 
tinued to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages 
which are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These 
scenic dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, 
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just as the Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can 
be learned by the Indians froma nurse. All change in the scenic 
dialects was guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) 
from the period when their forms and laws had been fixed by 
grammarians; and, consequently, the argument drawn from the 
diversity of the dramatic and modern provincial dialects is of no 
force, unless it can be shown that the provincial dialects also have 
remained unchanged from the commencement to the present 
day. This, however, can neither be shown, nor was it possible. 
On the other hand, the existing condition of the provincial dia- 
lects cannot be explained unless we suppose them to have had 
another form, more ancient than the present, and more con- 
formable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects 
were originally different from the scenic, I shall add some argu- 
ments by which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) 
were actually current in the provinces from which they derived 
their names. And first, I shall make use of the names them- 
selves as an argument: for the names Maharashtri, Sauraseni, 
would be absurd if they were not referred to provincial dialects ; 
seeing that the names cannot be deduced from any orders of 
men so called, nor from any peculiarities in those dialects. 
The same may be said of the Magadhi, for though I am aware 
that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still the 
Magadhi dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the pro- 
vince which gave its name to the dialect. 

“In the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language 
different from that of common life should have been exhibited 
on the stage. This, however, is a different matter from the 
supposition that the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased 
to be spoken, and have become obsolete, while yet they main- 
tained their place on the stage. The same ‘thing holds good 
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of the employment of Sanskrit itself in dramas written in a 
comparatively modern period. 

“ Tf these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow 
that the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a 
peculiar condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of 
dramatic art were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to 
leave scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So 
much is undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not 
different from the primary Prakrit. This language would cer- 
tainly not have been adopted by the adherents of a sect which is 
strongly opposed to the Brahmans and their opinions, if the 
dramatic dialect had had no other foundation than the fertile 
and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The Jains could, however, 
have no difficulty in appropriating it to their own uses, if it was 
the language of daily life. How it happened that the Maha- 
rashtri dialect in particular came to be selected both by the dra- 
matic poets, and by the Jains, is a point to be explained from 
the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, out 
of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the 
structure of the languages themselves. This structure is the 
same, as regards principles and general rules, in all the provincial 
languages of Sanskrit origin, while it is different (though very 
similar), if the individual forms and the elements of these be 
regarded. Ishall therefore do sufficient justice to the plan I 
have in view, if I examine more minutely some of these lan- 
guages, and show what their grammatical characteris. In doing 
so, however, I am prevented by the limits of my book from ex- 
hibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better serve the 
end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, therefore, to 
inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan- 
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guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various 
to be treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce 
to my object, which is so to describe the structure of the 
provincial dialects as to exhibit the differences between them 
and the dramatic languages. For the changes in their elements 
undergone by the Sanskrit words which have been received into 
the modern dialects, follow two very different laws, which, if not 
carefully distinguished, might be used to demonstrate contrary con- 
clusions. One sort of mutation prevails in those words which had 
been received into the provincial dialects which were anciently 
formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; such as the 
Brajbhakha pothi, a book, which in Prakrit is pdthad, and in 
Sanskrit pustaka, and numerous others; which would leat us to 
conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have 
taken place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects ; 
and that the forms of words in the former are derived from, and 
find their explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. 
But there is another kind of words to be found in the modern dia- 
lects, which come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the 
forms used in the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some 
examples from the Brajbhakha, Panjabi, Mahratti, and Bengali: 


Brajbhakha. Panjabi. Mahratti. Bengali. 

ya°ost ware att yet Sto, wf 
Prakrit UD Oe WaTa BAT Teal ata, eat 
Sanskrit 74, Yat watTa awit ufadt <V, sfadt 


‘To these might be added numerous other instances. And if 
such words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to 
conclude that the modern dialects retain a greater number of 
Sanskrit words in their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But 


Sa Puts ia son is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase bap 


put, father and son. 
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this would be an unsound conclusion; for the modern verna- 
culars, especially when spoken by men who are learned in 
Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books written by such 
persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and lexicons 
of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 
tinually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the 
Sanskrit), not only when they want words expressive of recon- 
dite ideas, and required for elegance of diction, but also when 
the vernacular form of the word is more corrupt than learned 
men would wish to introduce into their writings. Hence it 
happens that twofold forms of the same Sanskrit words are 
found in the same provincial language, one more Sanskrit, the 
other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased to 
exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues; while on the other 
hand the Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the 
dramatic dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and 
the grammarians following their guidance, had assigned to these 
dialects certain fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these 
dramatic dialects have undergone no change whatever, and are 
just the same in dramas composed within the last three centuries 
as in the far more ancient Mrichhakati. For the language of the 
stage is continually borrowing Sanskrit words, but alters and 
inflects them according to rules peculiar to itself; the ver- 
nacular dialects, on the other hand, continue similarly to borrow 
words from the Sanskrit, but leave them unaltered‘*, while those 
words which they had long ago adopted had been altered ac- 
cording to natural laws common to them with the Prakrits. In 
this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the verna- 
culars, such as ¢.g., tikshna, tiraskrita, in the Bengali, is to be 
explained.” —Pp. 39—45. 

44 Tt is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have 
been borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in the modern dia- 
lects, replaced, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of 


aboriginal origin ; such as beta instead of putra for son ; while words like the 


latter are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-caste persons. 
E 
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Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of 
declension employed in some of the modern vernaculars. He 
then goes on to remark as follows :— 

[In the modern vernaculars] “we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension quite destroyed, the same inflec- 
tions applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference 
introduced in certain declensions between the direct and the 
oblique cases. This proves that the provincial declensions are of 
a later date than those of the dialects used in the dramas, which 
are derived from the Sanskrit by certain fixed rules, and involve 
only a few innovations. In the provincial inflections there 
remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, partly somewhat 
obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ; but in other points 
there are great innovations which reveal to us a total dissolution 
of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by means 
of new instruments. 

“« As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of 
the provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I 
conclude that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. 
But between the Sanskrit language and its existing daughters 
[the modern vernaculars], there is so great a diversity of gram- 
matical structure as to make it certain that the pristine language 
cannot have sunk by one fall, so to speak, into that condition in 
which we find the provincial dialects. It follows of necessity 
that there must have been an intermediate condition between 
the pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate condi- 
tion was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial 
tongues. 

“Tf we except the Pali, the earliest form ofthe Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character isthat which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually 
gave rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I 
contend that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of 
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Sanskrit was very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If 
this opinion be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing 
that the scenic dialects were formerly the current speech of the 
different provinces. The names which these scenic dialects 
have received from the grammarians, and the conditions of 
dramatic poetry, lead us to the same conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce 
detailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the 
whole field both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I 
think, however, that I ought distinctly to add that I should not 
be disposed to dissent from any one who should assert that the 
scenic dialects were not exactly the pure forms of speech which 
were contemporaneously current in the different provinces, but 
were a little modified so as better to harmonise with the cha- 
racter of the persons who were to employ them. The principal 
argument for this conclusion is that two forms are sometimes 
found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one having a closer 
resemblance to the provincial language, and another which is 
softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“ To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not 
much corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects 
belong; the second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the 
present day over the [northern] provinces of India, which is 
more diverse from the parent language. The members of the 
former family are daughters of the Sanskrit; those of the latter 
are its granddaughters, though it is in some degree doubtful 
whether they are daughters of the first family or granddaughters 
descended from sisters. As regards the age of these two classes, 
it is proved by the history of the Buddhist religion and of the 
Indian stage that the former arose prior to the commencement 
of the Christian era; while it can be made out with consider- 
able probability that the latter (¢. e the modern provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian 


era.” —Pp. 57—-60. 
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I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between. 
the older Prakrits, and the modern vernaculars, from the Indische 
Alterthumskunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

«We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the 
Indian languages of the middle age, (under which denomination 
we may fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, 
and those employed in the oldest inscriptions), and the new 
Indian, or existing vernacular dialects. The former had not, so 
to speak, crossed the Rubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience 
to the laws of their mother-language. They conform, it is true, 
but little to the ancient phonetic laws, and are regulated for the 
most part by such as are of a later date; but their grammatical 
forms, though corrupted and stunted, are inherited immediately 
from their parent. The modern dialects of India, on the other 
hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the phonetic rules of 
the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic laws of the 
Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modern dialects 
have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, when 
not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and 
greater deviations from the original words, than do the cor- 
responding words in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of 
the modern dialects are with rare exceptions, newly constructed ; 
for the case-terminations are chiefly indicated by post-positions, 
the old personal terminations have for the most part entirely 
disappeared, and the tenses are marked in quite a different 
manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses being com- 
monly shown by participles, with the three personal pronouns in 
the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of 
demarcation and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the 
modern vernaculars do.” 
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Secr. [V.— Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the Prakrits 
to Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition. 


Vararuchi**, the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the 
Prakrit forms of speech, and his commentator Bhimaha (in 
his Manorama), distinctly recognise their derivation, mediate 
or immediate, from Sanskrit. The former describes in his 
“Prakrita Prakasa” four dialects of this description, viz.: Ist, 
Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called; 2nd, Paisachi; 3rdly, 
Magadhi; and 4thly, Sauraseni. After having in the first nine 
chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the Prakrit, 
properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that 
“the root of the Paigachi is the Sauraseni.” tart gata: 
Wat On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that 
Paisachi is the language of the Pigachas.‘° The Magadhi also 
is declared by Vararuchi in Chapter XI. “ to be derived from the 
same Sauraseni.” ATTY! vata: Oke: Galle The Sauraseni 
dialect itself is spoken of at the commencement of Chapter XII. 
as derived immediately from the Sanskrit. WaT | yaa: 
aaa li At the end of the chapter on the Sauraseni, it is 
stated that “in other points” (which have not been specifically 
touched upon) “it is like the Maharashtri dialect.” RA ABTCT- 
elaa. 42 From this and from some other quotations which will 


45 See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4.5; Addenda, p. 65; and Indische 
Alterthumskunde, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to have flourished about 
the middle of the first century, A.p. 


« fanrerat arat Gardt! wat: Gara: ywafa: 


wrcaat || Cowell, p. 86, and Lassen Inst. Pracr. 7. 439. 
47 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
48 Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8; and 49. of Appendix, 
49 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8; and 50. of Appendix. 
E 3 
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be found below, it is clear that the ancient Maharashtri, and the 
dialect called by way of eminence “the Prakrit,” are the same.” 
Tn another work called the “ Shadbhasha Chandrika,” by Lakshmi- 
dhara, it is distinctly stated that the “Prakrita dialect had its origin 


in Maharashtra.” wad ARItIy Raa” As the Sauraseni 
is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must be true 
of the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit, to which the Sauraseni 
in most points conforms. And, in fact, at the close of Vara- 
ruchi’s ninth section on the former dialect we have it thus 
stated in the following Sutra, the 18th: “The rest is [to be 
learned] from the Sanskrit ;” wg: amarall” On which the 
commentator remarks, “The vest means all that has not been 
already referred to. The remaining rules for affixes, compounds, 
taddhitas, genders, letters, &c., must be learned from the 


Sanskrit” CNTY Re) wywareafgafsyawar- 
fefata: wT: BHATT AT AT: I The derivation of Prakrit 


from Sanskrit is here distinctly implied, and, in fact, the same 
thing results from the whole series of rules for forming Prakrit 
words, which are nothing but explanations of the manner in 
which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The same 
origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says 
wala: SAHARA) TANT AA BAA AT WTHAAN” «It has 
its origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, 
from Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Vararuchi we 
thus see that three derive their names from three provinces of 
India, viz., Maharashtra, Magadha, and the country of the 
Strasenas, the region round Mathura. This, as we have already 


°° That the Maharashtri of that period was not. the same as the modern 
Mabratti, appears, (I need scarcely say), from the character of the former, 
as shown in the dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

>! Lassen, p. 12. 

*? Cowell, pp. 85. and 176. 

*3 Cowell, p. xvii. Lassen, p. 26. 
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seen above, p. 46. is considered by Lassen, and justly so, as a 
strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Four kinds of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are men- 
tioned by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, 
viz., Maharashtri (or the principal Prakrit), Sauraseni, Magadhi, 
and Paisachi. Though many other dialectic varieties are referred 
to by later grammarians, it is not necessary for my purpose to 
give a detailed account of any of these. 

Vararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphor- 
isms, to the Maharashtri; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms 
to the peculiarities of the Sauraseni; another chapter contain- 
ing 17 aphorisms to the Magadhi; and a third chapter con- 
taining 14 aphorisms to the Paisachi. At the end of the 
separate chapter on the Sauraseni, it is said that it agrees with 
the Maharashtri in all other points, except those which have 
been specially noted as peculiar to itself; and the same thing 
may be presumed in regard to the other two dialects. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the 
points in which these four dialects, and especially the Maha- 
rashtri and the Sauraseni, agree with each other, must be much 
more numerous than those in which they differ; and this con- 
clusion is confirmed by a comparison of the specimens of the 
several dialects which are extant in the dramas. Accordingly, 
Professor Lassen remarks, (Instit. Prac. p. 377) that “the 
principal dialect, and the Sauraseni, coincide in most respects.” 
The technical distinction made between these two dialects by 
the grammarians is, that the one (the Sauraseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse 
(Lassen, p. 384.) The same author remarks of the Magadhi, 
that it does not depart much further from the Sanskrit than the 
principal Prakrit does (p. 387); and that the Indian gram- 
marians are wrong in deriving the Magadhi from the Sauraseni, 
as the former is as directly descended from the Sanskrit as the 
latter; and that the two derivatives coincide with each other in 
most respects (p. 437.) The Paidachi, (a dialect employed by 

E 4 
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barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to have 
been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447.) 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks 
(p. 386) as follows: “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindus- 
than proper were formerly less different from each other than 
they now are, is to be inferred from the fact that, at that 
earlier period they had not departed so far from their common 
fountain.” 

The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Pracrit., 
p. 17., from a work called Prakritadipika, by Chandideva, 
seems also to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, 


as well as employed in the dramas :—waaety STATARTLTS 

cS . ° 
azatal aerafaaiaedara wad AEerrgedta 
WRT | AYT TTT! ABTU Hat Aa was 
waa facftfa \| “This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country, 


so called from its conformity to popular usage, and from its 
being employed by poets in dramas and other poems, is the 
most excellent form of speech. Thus Dandi says ‘The Prakrit 
which prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’” In the 
same way Rama Tarkavagisa, in his Prakritakalpataru, declares 
“the Maharashtri dialect to be the root of the others;” 


wag uratfiae Vaat Brat ARTETHHat BRITA 
faxcfaarfa (ic. faaufsenfa? aaratdt =fcra- 
War sufaat Wate il and that “the Sauraseni is derived 
fom it” faced wenfa wie Wa aret vafa: 
fawmrar: tl’ “The Magadhi is said to be derived from these 
two” WAS BRAT - - - BAT AETTTRRTA- 


*4 Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 
55 Tbid. 2nd Sakha, 1st Stavaka. 
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aurea yaa: yadt faxa” These languages, together 
with the Ardhamagadhi and the Dakshinatya, are called 
bhashas. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhashas, the dialects called Sakari or Chandalika, Sabazri, 
Abhirika, Dravida, and Utkali, which, he says, “ though charac- 
terised by rusticity (apabhranégata), are yet not to be ranked in 
the class of apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” 


qartargysfastcarat smanat waft eqafer wre 
arzaret ufe aevaral Aqraueaaar aye” On 


the other hand, the forms of those wibhdshas which are not 
used in the dramas are reckoned by the author among the apa- 
bhranga dialects, under which name he understands the pro- 
vincial languages, such as the Bengali, Guzarati, &e. <A third 
class of languages is called by this author the Paisachi. 

The Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following 
remarks on language :— 
aa aera fag Haat wad aul) aming fay 
ae Haraafaur: dad Saaraet afar afrgya: 
aga aaa ewan wad fae 

“Tn regard to language, let it be understood that there are 
four kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhranga, and mixed. The 
Munis call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that 
there are several kinds of Prakrit, viz. (Tadbhava), that which 
is derived from, and (Zatsama) that which corresponds with, 
Sanskrit, and (Desz) the provincial.”*’ On this passage the 
scholiast remarks : 


aga: weawa:! quifemee) awa weayracar: 
wa: fartcew various) Sitfs wereretarfz 
anne sarefrofaraa fara arcatiere i 


56 Tbid., 2nd Stavaka. 
57 Tbid., 3rd Stavaka, (Lassen, p. 21.). 
58 Kavyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 
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“The word tadbhava means derived from Sanskrit, like the 
word khagga, &c., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which 
are alike in Sanskrit and Prakrit, like hindi, rahanda, &e. 
Desi means the Maharashtri, &e. Apabhranga is the speech 
of the Abhiras, &c. The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, 
&e.”® On this I would remark that though the Maharashtri is 
generally recognised as the principal Prakrit, a Desi element 
is here recognised as existing in it, or contemporaneously with 
it. Must not this be an indigenous, non-Sanskrit, element ? 
To the same effect is the following passage from the Kavya- 
darga of Dandi :— 


qaqa Gad Ws WAG wad aul arawy fay 
VaqrBcrarsaual tad ara SA aversqrear 
aefafi:) aga: aeal Saale: waa: RAL) AeT- 
uyraat urat wae sve fas! ariq: afacarat 
aqaeule aaa facaat aqaeurfesaara’) 
Wea Ast BAS war warewt arfa yraa- 

~ LN 
faaq waetty [austerity arcarfeq”) 
afafaau ariuieinc: araanin ofa fafa:) wrayg 
danas wRaTaieaa 

“Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of lan- 
guage: Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhranga, and mixed. Great Rishis 
denominate Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several 
orders of Prakrit, viz., (tadbhava) that which is derived from, 
and (tatswma) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the 
provincial (desi). The language of Maharashtra is called the prin- 
cipal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of pearls and gems produced in 


the Setubandha, &c. [This line is corrupt ; and the above sense is 
assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears to be a double 


°° Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 
6° Marginal gloss quoted by Lassen. 
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one: first to the ancient Prakrit poem called ‘ Setubandha ® ; 
and secondly to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks between 
India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] [In dramatic poetry] the Sauraseni, the Nati, the ° 
Gaudi, and such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit 
according to their several provincial usages. The speech of the 
Abhiras, and other such tribes, when occurring in poems, is 
called Apabhranga. In books on grammar, whatever differs 
from Sanskrit is called Apabhranga.” & 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 
p- 15., Mr. F. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shadbhasha 
Chandrika of Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 54:) “The 
work here noticed is confined to these dialects [the Maharashtri, 
Sauraseni, Magadhi, Paisachi, Chulika-paisachi, and Apa- 
bhranga], as they now exist in the Natakas [dramas], and treats 
therefore only of Tatsamam and Tadbhavam terms of Sanskrit 
origin; it is expressly stated, however, that each possessed its 
proper Desyam, or native, terms; and it is probable, as many of 
these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each other, 
that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared 
to be the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage,” 
[which I give in the Devanagari character | : fantue fared 

° an EN aN 
austere Ass) ARTIS ATS SERA! | WW AAVAT- 
QHasTqAwTAeaa|  Bawnilaiteqweaaaswara- 
yA ~ N aS . r 

Qt) wa UATUSNT: QUPMM_IT wa [i. & Two 
kinds of Paigaichi are recognised, which depend on the different 
Pigicha countries. These are declared by the ancients to be the 
following, Pandya, Kekaya, Vahlika, Sahya, Nepala, Kuntala, 
Sudhesha [?], Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva [?], and Kanojana [?]. 


6t See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26 in Cowell's Prakrita-prakasa. 


6 From the Kavyadarga of Dandi, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32 — 33. 
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These are the Paisacha countries; and the native of each 
country has his own particular qualities.] ‘The two Paisachi 
dialects are said to prevail in all the countries here mentioned, 
commencing with Pandyam at the southern extremity of 
India, and extending to Canoj (Canojana) in the north, .... 
and it is added, These are the Paisacht countries, and 
the Desyam terms of each have their own particular quality.” 
The concluding phrase is more vague in the original than 
Mr. Ellis has rendered it; but as language is the subject which 
the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of 
their varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to our present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Vararuchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits 
from Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which 
is properly so-called, and Apabhranga, and Paisachi, are merely 
arbitrary and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. 
It is enough that I find the following facts, which are important 
to the conclusions I am seeking to establish, admitted by the 
native authorities I have just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits 
are derived from Sanskrit as their source; secondly, that they 
are composed of a threefold element: Tatswmam, pure Sanskrit ; 
Tadbhavam, derived from Sanskrit;.and Desi local. As this 
third element, Desi, is distinguished both from pure Sanskrit 
and from words derived from Sanskrit but altered, it must 
follow, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is 
indubitably the sense in which the word Desi is used by Telugu 
writers.°? ‘This confirms, by the authority of the Indian gram- 


°° See Campbell's Telugu Grammar (3d edit., Madras, 1849.) p. 37, 
where it is said: —“The words of the Teloogoo language..... are 
classed by Sanskrit grammarians under four distinct heads. 1st. Déshyumoo, 
or, as it is more emphatically termed, Utsu Déshyumoo, the pure language of 
the land; 2nd, Zudswmumoo, Sanskrit words assuming Teloogoo termina- 
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marians, what I have already asserted above, (p. 41.) to be 
established on other grounds, viz., that languages exist in India 
which have an origin independent of Sanskrit. 

To give a complete idea of the artificial manner in which the 
Indian critics classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the 
different classes of people to whom they conceive the dramatic 
writers ought to assign them, I quote a long passage from the 
Sahitya Darpana :— 

VANUANIa Aad HAA AAT! WITT WaTAAMT 
aewary afi wrevaa q ararea arereret 
WANA! BATA ATM Arar Crarargcarfcara 
ztat Uayarat Bfeat wear wat faga- 
arelat waa wizafeaat! arearmaftatsiat atfa- 
wat fe gaara warcat waretat ara} 
aeuaiaaa areiaatar fearat xtfast xfastfeg 
arenicy gassed were gaatfey! arid wad 
A A 
aifa arsuarasnfag! aaargicareret Gard BTA 
fauraatal FHavawdtararafa era wrcafaati 
aearat wwatary Negefaaflara| VaArarara- 
* ‘ ° Ex 
zit Fa ara dead afeal taaw yaae af<- 
gueqe wl fagaeracdtat stad wevatsraa 
tions; 38rd. Tudbhavumoo, Teloogoo corruptions of Sanskrit words, formed 
by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th. Gramyumoo, 
provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. ‘To these we may also add 
Unyu Déshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of 
ancient writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, 


Mahratta, Guzerat, and Dravida provinces only, but now also including 
several of Persian, Hindoostanee, and English origin.” 
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dad vung fatgelerars wl eqafagaraat- 
afa Sea aafeani dew Aeaasq ae aw 
wiffaal aTaagrrardtat arat urerfaqea:) ay- 
fadaraaurfraaracat aun avery waa seat 
STAT ATT 


«Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak 
Sanskrit ; and let women of the same description use Sawraseni, 
except in the metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtri. 
Persons living in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhi, and 
servants, kings’ sons, and magistrates Ardhamagadht. The 
eastern dialect (which the scholiast says is Gaudi, or Bengali) 
should be spoken by buffoons ; and the Avanti by crafty persons. 
Let Dakshinatya (the language of Vidarbha, according to the 
scholiast) be employed by soldiers and citizens; and Sakari hy 
Sakaras, Sakas, and others. The Bahlika dialect is the one 
proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidi for Dravidas, &c., 
Abhiri for Abhiras, Chandali for Pukkasas, &e., the Abhiri 
and Sdvari for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisachi, the speech of Pisachas, for charcoal burners. 
Sauraseni may be used also for female-servants, and women [?] of 
the better sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the 
same, and occasionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons. 
Prakrit should be employed by those who are intoxicated 
by authority or affected by poverty, by mendicants and _pri- 
soners, &c. Sanskrit should be assigned to the better sort of 
female mendicants, and also, as some say, to queens, ministers’ 
daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to the country 
from which each character of low origin comes should be 
assigned to him; and the language employed even by the 
superior personages should vary according to their function. 
Sanskrit, varied by other dialects, [?] should be assigned with a 
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view to politeness to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs.” * 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what 
Professor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier 
portion of his work (pp. 22. 25—29.) 

“The word prakrit comes from prakriti (procreatrix), nature, 
and means ‘derived ;’ the several Prakrit dialects being re- 
garded as derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. 
The original language from which any other springs is called 
its prakriti, or source. Thus Hemachandra says, ‘ Prakrit has 
its origin in Sanskrit; that which is derived, or comes from the 
latter, is called prakrita.’® The expressions Sanskrit and 
Prakrit are opposed to each other in another sense, when 
the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore 
also applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtri as in 
the strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or 
type of Prakrit. The Sauraseni and the Magadhi approach 
most nearly to the Maharashtri, and both derive their appella- 
tions from the names of provinces. By these three provincial 
designations, Maharashtri, Sauraseni, and Magadhi, the Indian 
grammarians appear to have understood the local varieties of 
language employed in those three several provinces, as well as 
the dramatic dialects severally so called. Vararuchi specifies 
only one inferior dialect, the Paisachi, and understands by 
it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of 
men. ‘This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pisachas 
(goblins), which, when introduced on the stage, are said 
to use a gibberish totally ungrammatical. The word is to 
be understood as figuratively used to denote the contempt in 
which the lowest classes were held. Hemachandra mentions a 


64 Sahitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Indica, No. 53. pp. 172. 173. (See also 


Lassen, Inst. Pracr. pp. 35, 36.) 
65 Hemachandra, viii. 1., Lassen, p.26; quoted above, p. 54. 
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variety of this dialect; the Chulika-paisachi, which denotes a 
form of speech lower than even the former. In fact, two 
varieties of Paisachi appear to be distinguished by the gram- 
marians®, both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the 
one seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. 
Rama-Tarkavagisa also mentions two sorts of Paisachi, signi- 
fying by this name a rude mixture of language drawn from 
different idioms. 

“ The term apabhransga is applied by the grammarians to those . 
dialects which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit 
original, and have undergone the greatest corruption. Hema- 
chandra specifies two kinds, of which one has most affinity with 
the principal Prakrit, and the other with the Sauraseni. The 
older writers assign this dialect to the people who dwell on the 
shores of the western ocean, especially the Abhiras. Rama 
Tarkavagisa, departing from the view of the earlier writers, 
ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects to the 
apabhransa, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1.) the words nagadikramat, “according to the manner 
of those who speak like Nagas, or serpents, &c.”), to assign a 
mythological name to the provincial dialects in the same way as 
the older writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. 
This designation appears to have proceeded from the writers on 
rhetoric, who assign Sanskrit to the gods: Prakrit is then left 
for men; while those whom the Brahmans consider to be 
scarcely deserving of the name of men, Chandalas, Abhiras, 
and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of goblins, or 
serpents. 

“The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly 
asserted by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin ; for both 
the grammatical forms and the words, with very few exceptions, 
as well as the entire structure of the Prakrits, and the character 
of their syntax, are derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, 


6 See the passage quoted in p. 59. 
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the more recent grammarians assert the same of the Canarese 
and other South-Indian dialects, they are in error, as, although 
these languages contain words formed from Sanskrit according 
to certain rules, their grammatical forms and primary words 
cannot by any possibility have been drawn from that source.” 

The later native authority to whom Professor Lassen here 
refers appears to be Rama Tarkavagisa, (p. 23.) I will hereafter 
show (when I come to refer more particularly to the South- 
. Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the south 
claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the 
Sanskrit.®7 


Sect. V.— The Pali; and its relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the mo- 
dern vernaculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter 
are derived from the former, and that both are derived in great 
part from the Sanskrit, the one mediately, the other more 
immediately. Though, however, it be sufficiently clear, both 
from the authority of the native grammarians and by a com- 
parison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter are 
derived from the former, yet the Prakrits do not represent the 
derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which ap- 
proaches yet more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I 
mean the Pali, or sacred language of the Buddhists; a language 
which is extinct in India, but in which numerous canonical books 
of the Bauddha religion, still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are 
written.® 

67 See Dr. Caldweill’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 
30, 31.; the Introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, 3d ed., Madras, 
1849, pp. xv. ff. ; and the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. 
Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11 — 22. 

¢? Tf any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope 
that the connection of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not 
deprive it of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author 

FE 
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Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of 
having now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred 
language in foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than 
one of the ancient vernacular dialects of Northern India. 
Magadhi is the appellation which the Buddhists of Ceylon 
themselves give to it. It is, indeed, true, as we are informed 
by Mr. Turnour, that the “Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the 
Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; 
and that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than 
its rival tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they 
adduce various arguments, which in their judgment are quite 
conclusive. They observe that the very word ‘ Pali’ signifies, 
original, text, regularity; and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali 
scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will 
not quote, with an air of triumph, their favourite verse 


at arafy HAATAT ATT garfeafaat! ARTAT WegaT- 


TUT Wea gt atta arate ll ‘There isa language which is 
the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered a 
human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos, spoke it: it is 
Magadhi.’® This verse” is a quotation from Kachchayano’s 


of the Nyaya mala vistara, I. 3. 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit 
original, as polluted, like cow’s milk in a dog’s skin, (ate ud UTS 
TAT yar Vaal) by the unholy contact of these hercute & 

°° The idea entertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to 
Sanskrit may also be learnt from the following passage of the commentary 


on the Grammar called Riipasiddhi, describing the result of the composition 


of Kachchayano’s Grammar : wa afa alas aUTATARAea- 
faqaaay waTatt Fal... gaa agawai wafiwafar 


“This being done, men, overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of 
diction, arising from the mixture of Sanskrit and other dialects of various 
countries, . . . . will easily acquire the doctrine of Buddho.” Mahiavanso 
Introd. pp. xxvi. xxvii. 


’° Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Turnour, p. xxvii. 
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Grammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. 
The original is not extant in this island.” Mr. Turnour, however, 
is inclined to “entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sans- 
krit]. The general results of the researches hitherto made by 
Europeans, both historical and philosophical, unquestionably con- 
verge,” he thinks, “to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. 
Even in this island,” he proceeds, “all works on astronomy, medi- 
cine, and (such as they are) on chemistry and mathematics, are 
exclusively written in Sanskrit: while the works on Buddhism, 
the histories subsequent to the advent of Gdétamo Buddho, and 
certain philological works alone, are composed in the Pali 
language.” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii. xxiii.) There is no 
question that Mr. Turnour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as 
distinct traces of derivation from Sanskrit as any of the other 
northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the proofs of 
this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindusthan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the 
sixth century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his 
mission in the year 588, and to have died in 543, B.c. (Turnour, 
Introd. to Mahaw., p. xxix.) In strong contrast to the Brahmans, 


71 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 
or 544 B.c., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. vol. ii. pp. 51—61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of 
the Buddhist records is, according to Mr. Turnour (Introd. p. xxviii.), 
assured in the following way :—“The age in which we now live is the 
Buddhdtpado of Gotamo [the interval between the manifestation of one 
Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes extinct.] His religion 
was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have now passed away 
(A.D., 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to come. . . > wabhy 
this vouvatind fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the fave feation in 
which the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained 
in its literature anterior to the advent of Gotama. The mystifica* 
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he and his followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines 
in a popular shape among all classes of society, and for this 
purpose employed, where necessary, the current vernacular 
dialects of their age and country, though, at the same time, 
they may have used both Sanskrit and Magadhi in the compo- 
sition of their sacred works. (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 492, 3; 
1147,8: Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862.) Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 
years after Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement 
of the sacred works which expounded the doctrines and discipline 
of his religion; for the correction of errors and abuses; and 
for the purpose of propagating the new faith in foreign coun- 
tries. The revelations of Buddha are stated by his followers 
“to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and orally per- 
petuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pita- 
kattaya [in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which 
now form the Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, 
Abhidharma, and Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after 
Buddha’s death, the first Buddhist council was held in 543, 
when the authenticity of this Pali collection was established, 
and commentaries upon it, called Atthakatha, were promulgated. 
At the second council, in 443, B.c., the authority of the 
Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha delivered 
on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 
B.C., the third council was held in the reign of King Agoka, who 


tion of the Buddhistical data ceased a century at least prior to B.c. 588, 
when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddhohood, in the character of Gotamo 
Buddho.” 

® Benfey is of a different opinion. He says (Indien, p. 194), the 
Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “as we shall hereafter 
show to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which 
were originally composed in Pali.” 
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was a zealous promoter of Buddhism ['Turnow, p. xxix.]. Various 
missions were consequently undertaken.” Mahendra, the son of 
King Asoka, was sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion 
of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the 
native authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. 
pp- 247—253):— Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 
245 B.c., was hospitably received by the king of the island, and 
began by his preaching to convert the inhabitants to the religion 
of Buddha. The king himself embraced the new doctrine. Re- 
lics of Buddha were transported to the island from Northern 
India, and the Bodhi tree, under which Buddha had attained 
the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted thither from 
Behar, and according to the belief of the Buddhists, continues 
to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued ; and many 
male and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist 
priesthood. Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained 
the creed of Ceylon; and that island, the head-quarters of 
Southern Buddhism, and the seed-plot from which it was pro- 
pagated into Burmah and other parts of Transgangetic India, is 
regarded in those countries asa holy land. In Ceylon there 
exists, as has been already mentioned, an extensive Buddhistic 
literature, which fills up an important blank in that of the 
Brahmans. This literature is, as I have stated, in Pali. 
At first, however, the principal sacred records of the 
Buddhists are said to have been handed down by oral tradi- 
tion. Mr. Turnour (p. xxix.), gives the following statement on 
this subject from the native authorities: The Pitakattaya, to- 
gether with the Atthakatha, completed to the era of the third 
Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by Mahendra, 
the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it 


73 See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 79. 86. 229. ff, and 234—240. 
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is said, propounded orally by his inspired disciples and suc- 
cessors till the close of the period of inspiration, which occurred 
in Ceylon between 104 and 76 zc. They were then com-~- 
mitted to writing, the text (Pitakattaya) in Pali, (in which it 
had before been handed down orally), and its commentaries 
in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the Mahawanso, 
chap. 33, p. 207. faaanrauifey aql wgauy al 
Hausa ard ga faaqg aerafan “uf feata 
aata dat fag warrat! faciead wae crerag 
ferarag ii “The wise Bhikkhus of earlier times had handed 
down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, and their 
atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus as- 
sembled and caused them to be written down in books for the 
more lasting stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in 
the period between 410 and 432 a.p., Buddhaghosa transferred 
the Cingalese Atthakatha into Pali, as related in the 37th 
Chapter of the Mahawanso. These Pali versions of the Buddhist 
scriptures and their commentaries are those now extant in 
Ceylon, and they are identically the same with the Siamese and 
Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral trans- 
mission of their sacred books, viz., the Scruptures themselves 
in Pali, and the commentaries, &c.,in Cingalese, and their 
subsequent consignment to writing. It will be seen, however, 
that so much of this narrative as records the oral transmission 
of these works, is distinctly rejected by Mr. Turnour, who says, 
p. lvii. “although there can be no doubt as to the belief en- 
tertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were per- 
petuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps 
in the priesthood denying to all but their own order, access to 
their scriptures; yet there is no reasonable ground for question- 
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ing the authority of the history thus obtained of the origin, 
recognition, and revisions of these Pali scriptures.” 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views 
have been taken, In his “Institutiones Linguze Pracritice,” 
Professor Lassen remarks as follows, (pp. 60, 61):— 

Tt is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the 
Southern Buddhists, 7. ¢. of those who departing, for the most 
part, from the shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with 
them, first of all, the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and 
eventually propagated them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again :— 

While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Bud- 
dhism to the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in 
India. It is by no means clear whether the Buddhists, when 
they travelled southwards, made use of the Pali language from 
the first or not; but indeed, as the commencement of the 
emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed earlier than from 
628—543 before Christ, the application of the Pali dialect as 
a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can scarcely 
have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring 
to trace the history of this sect, to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “ Indian Antiquities,” (vol. ii. 
pp. 488—490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the 
subject, which I translate, with slight abridgements :— 

“The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon 
Magadhi, and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace 
in Magadha. This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like 
the majority of the dramatic dialects, it does not possess the 
peculiarities of the Magadhi. The Buddhists are also wrong when 
they declare the Pali to be the root of the Sanskrit, and assert 
that Katyayana restored it to its original perfection by purifying 
it from all intermixture of Sanskrit and the provincial dialects. 
We shall therefore have to seek for the birthplace of the Pali 
elsewhere than in Magadha. We must necessarily assume 
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it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is otherwise 
impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in 
its character which is opposed to the supposition that it was 
once a spoken tongue. If we compare it with the language 
of the Western inscriptions, we find that, generally speaking, 
they stand both equally removed from the Sanskrit; for if the 
one presents some forms which are older, the other again has 
other forms which are more ancient.’ The western inscriptions 
have, in addition to other differences, also the peculiar phonetic 
rule of changing tva@ into ptd, (e.g. dasayitva [Sanskrit darsa- 
yitva| into dasayiptd), which is unknown to the Pali, as well as 
to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it impossible 
to identify the Pali with the language of the western inscriptions. 
It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its prin- 
cipal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question 
was vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with 
the Magadhi, the language of Eastern Hindusthan, nor with 
the dialects of Western India, as made known by the western 
inscriptions. 

“In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the 
birthplace of the Pali, (Professor Lassen proceeds,) I pro- 
pose the following conjecture on the subject. I assume that 
Katyayana selected the speech of the country in which he 
was engaged in propagating Buddhism, 7.e. of Malwa. Of 
the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the Sauraseni is the 


4 Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before ¢ and th, 
as in asti, in sesthe, and in usthana; and the r in sarvva, where the Pali has 
ith, tth, and vv. The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which 
the genitive is used in Pali, though the grammarians recognise the existence 
of the dative. In Pali the ablative in smd, as well as mhd, and the locative 
in smin as well as mii, are found, though they are rarely used in composition. 
In the inscriptions, on the other hand, the locative has the form mht, while 
the ablative of words in a is @, so that the pronominal declination of this case 
has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuchi derives it immediately from the 
Sanskrit, and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must 
therefore have considered it as the oldest, though he (as well as 
his successors), regards the dialect called Maharashtri as the 
principal. These two dialects stand the nearest to the Pali, 
though it is decidedly older than they are. I conjecture, there- 
fore, that we may regard it as the oldest form which has been 
preserved of the vernacular language of Western India between 
the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which includes 
Malwa. The Sauraseni would consequently present a later form 
of this language. From Ujjayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s work 
was probably diffused over the Dekhan ; and the Cingalese derived 
their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from the 
country of the Damilas, 7.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In 
that country, Dipankara, surnamed Buddhapriya, composed his 
new arrangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now 
extant.” As the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated 


7 «The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchiayano’s Grammar,” 
says Mr. Turnour, (Introd. to Mahaw. p. xxv.), “is acknowledged to be the 
Ripasiddhi. I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts 
[from the conclusion of the Riipasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of 
very considerable antiquity, from its having been composed in the Daksina, 
while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion of the state.” This quotation 


is as follows: — faRATATASUrsaatyed aaa 
fag: fsusat cfaargadicieguaral ar- 
alfzaeaafeaaa afiaea area aradt at ara 
qgfuaret wat Taqaa wafafgaarfan which, with 


the aid of Mr. Turnour’s version, I translate as follows: — “The cele- 
brated teacher Anando, who was a rallying point like a standard to 
Tambapanni (Ceylon), had a disciple called Dipankaro. The latter, who 
had obtained renown in the land of Damila, and was the superintendent of 
two religious houses, called Baladichcha, &c., illustrated the religion of 
Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, and 
composed this perfect Ripasiddhi.” 
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into this sacred dialect till the beginning of the fifth century, 
A.p.76, the knowledge of it appears to have been only very 
slowly diffused towards the south. The grammar just referred 
to appears to be more ancient than that translation. A 
more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the his- 
tory of the languages of India, will perhaps result from a 
complete investigation of the writings of the Southern Bud- 
dhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen scarcely afford sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. 
The peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the 
characteristics of the Magadhi, as it existed in his day, such as 
the substitution of § (a) for sh (WY), and s (@), y (@) for 7 (MA), 
sk (HR) for ksh (@), 1 for vr, are, after all, of no great conse- 
quence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons 
even in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than 
essential characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties 
would naturally be discarded by educated men acquainted with 
Sanskrit, when they came to form for themselves a literary 
language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the 
habit of travelling over the whole of the central parts of 
Northern India, and must have been acquainted with the lan- 
guages of its different provinces. When, therefore, they set them- 
selves to compose works which were intended for circulation in 
all these different regions, they would naturally adopt the most 
correct and approved forms of speech which were current any- 
where within those limits. The case is quite different in regard 
to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 


© This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. 
Turnour, on native authority (quoted above, pp. 69, 70.) that the Pitakattaya 
had been handed down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, pp. 503. ff. 
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class derive a considerable part of their attraction from de- 
picting, or even exaggerating local] peculiarities, 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the 
period at which the Pali, or Magadhi, was introduced into Ceylon. 
Mahendra and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must 
necessarily have carried with them the language of their native 
country ; and not only so, but must have been the bearers of 
numerous works written in that language. For it is not easy to 
receive literally the account given by the Ceylonese writers 
(which, as we have seen, p. 69, Mr. Turnour also rejects,) of 
the time at which their religious works were first committed to 
writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of Buddhism, 
who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the period 
of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these 
records should not have been safely handed down to their suc- 
Cessors. 

M. Eugéne Burnouf, in the course of acomparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali book, the 
Digha Nikaya, and a parallel passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit 
work, makes the following observation on the language in which 
the former is composed, from which it will be observed, that he 
does not controvert the derivation of the Pali language from the 
dialect of Magadha : — 

“Tt is quite possible that these two versions may have been 
nearly contemporaneous in India, and have been current there 
from the earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred 
which transported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be 
popular among the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of 
Magadha and Oude, while the Sanskrit version was used by the 
Brahmans. Still, we should not be justified in supposing that 
we possessed in the Pali text the authentic version of this pas- 
sage in its true Magadhi form, since a comparison of the 
Indian inscriptions of Asoka, and of the Pali of Ceylon, reveals 
to us certain differences between the forms of these two dialects, 
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Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regularity which 
the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, we 
must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in Magadhi.”—( Lotus 
dela Bonne Loi. App. p. 862.). 

Professor Weber, (in the course of a detailed notice of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi in his Indische Studien, iii. 176, ff) re- 
marks as follows on this passage: ‘This last explanation 
[that the Pali was elaborated in Ceylon] does not appear to me 
satisfactory, because a language carried by a few persons along 
with them into a foreign country ordinarily retains its ancient 
character unchanged. It is further very questionable whether 
the cultivation (7. e the grammatical culture?) of the Pali 
commenced in Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour 
of the supposition that the grammar of the language was 
fixed in the country which was its home.” Weber proceeds 
to observe, that the Cingalese tradition ascribes the origin 
of their grammar to India; and thinks it may be doubtful 
whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before the arrival 
there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.p. For though a translation of 
the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese sixty 
years earlier, (which seems to prove that the Pali was understood 
all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had been 
earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. 
At any rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have 
given a new impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the 
composition of the Mahavansa in that language, fifty years 
later. It is clear, however, that Weber maintains the essential 
identity of Pali with the vernacular dialect of Magadha, in the 
sixth century B.C., as he explains the more archaic character of 
the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha and Tripitaka, as 
compared with the language of the Indian inscriptions of Asoka, 
by supposing that (while the popular dialect had undergone 
great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
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Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as far as possible, 
the dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of 
all the discourses which actually emanated from him, or were 
ascribed to him, as well as of all the narratives of which he 
formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early in- 
troduction of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, 
who remarks as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a 
short Buddhist work edited by him, and translated into Latin): 
— “It appears reasonable to believe that the Pali was introduced 
by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and carried thence into Trans- 
gangetic India. An extensive intercourse existed between the 
continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest period, and the 
mention of this island in the Ramayana is well known. Six 
Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of Asoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the mul- 
titude of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not 
from Pali, into the Cingalese language, and which appear to 
have been introduced in consequence of that previous inter- 
course to which reference has been made. Thus we find in 
Cingalese, karna, not kanna, ear, varra, not vera, enmity, the 
use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from Pali, as 
well as the vowels 72, 72, lri, lr.” Spiegel proceeds: —“ We 
find, from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in 
Ceylon, bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of 
Devanampiyatissa, the contemporary of Asoka, who reigned 
from 260—219 B.c. It is probable that the Pali was called 
Magadhi in consequence of the mission of Asoka’s son Mahendra 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. In fact, a comparison of 
the Pali with the language of the inscriptions which have de- 
scended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two forms 
of speech are most closely connected. Both are but comparatively 
little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
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elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote, is Professor Benfey, who 
thus writes in his article on India, (in Ersch and Gruber’s Ger- 
man Encyclopeedia, p. 194.) 

“The place exterior to India, where Buddhism became first 
established as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) 
under the especial auspices of Asoka, Emperor of India, was 
Ceylon. It is therefore to be assumed that at that period all 
which was of importance on the subject of Buddhism, was 
brought to Ceylon im the form in which it then existed. 
Besides, so close a connection existed between Ceylon and the 
head quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions lying on 
the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the develop- 
ments of Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be 
authorities of the greatest consequence. It is further to be 
observed that these works are composed in Pali, which is the 
sacred language of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and in the countries 
converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, and which was the 
predominating popular dialect in central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of 
the same work; and although there, at the close, the author 
speaks doubtfully of the derivation of Pali from the province 
of Magadha, and of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal, he is not to be under- 
stood as throwing any uncertainty on the connection of Pali or 
of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterises the Pali as “the sacred language of the 
Buddhist writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, 

which is shown both by internal and external indi- 
cations to have been the vernacular dialect of central India, 
and which was diffused along with the Buddhist religion in the 
countries above named, where it soon acquired the same sacred- 
ness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which Sanskrit possessed, and 
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still possesses, for the Brahmans. This language,” he continues, 
“(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced of the assertion), 
is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, and was 
already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. It 
was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or 
Kalinga, that according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was 
introduced into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes 
uncertain, owing to the fact that the language of Magadha, 
which was spoken only a little to the north of the Bay of 
Bengal, and which (as Asoka’s inscription in Cuttack seems to 
have been composed in it) appears also to have extended 
towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali in several 
particulars.” Again in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the Pali, as 
varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtri, 
dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose 
the Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some 
country further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case 
indubitable that it represents one of the oldest Prakritic dialects 
of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the 
Pali is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that on the contrary 
it is the primitive language from which all others are descended. 
These Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their 
prejudice in favour of the dialect which they or their prede- 
cessors had adopted as the depositary of their sacred literature ; 
and by a prejudice against the Sanskrit, which was venerated by 
their rivals, the Brahmans. Even Mr. Clough says, (Pali Gram- 
mar, Advertisement, p. iii.) without determining the question, “it 
has long been a contested point whether the Pali or Sanskrit be 
the more ancient language of India ;” and contents himself with 
the remark that, “it is certain that Pali was the popular dialect 
of the native country of Buddho, namely, Magadha, before the 
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powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled from the continent 
of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The real relations of the two languages, the Pali and the 
Sanskrit, could not, however, escape the notice of any person 
who had mastered the true principles of philology; and are 
accordingly enunciated with distinctness, and in a masterly way, 
in the following passage, by MM. Burnouf and Lassen (Essai 
sur le Pali, pp. 138. ff.) 

“The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain 
rules, for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the deri- 
vative language to admit certain sounds and combinations of 
consonants, common in the parent tongue. These modifications 
apply equally to the substantive portions of the words and to 
their terminations and inflections. It hence results that there is 
no grammatical form to be found in Pali of which the origin 
may not be discovered in Sanskrit ; and that there is no occasion 
to call in the influence of any foreign idiom to explain the 
modifications to which the Pali has subjected the Sanskrit. 

“When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared 
with other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach 
far more closely than any of those others to that common source. 
It stands, so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure 
from Sanskrit, and is the first of the series of dialects which 
break up that rich and fertile Janguage. But it appears that the 
Pali, which contained in itself the germs of alteration already 
greatly developed, was arrested in its progress all at once, and 
fixed in the condition in which we now find it, z. e in a state of 
almost immediate connection with the language from which it 
proceeded. In fact, the greater part of the words which form 
the basis of the one, are found without modification in the 
other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be 
found in Pali.” 

Again : — 


** We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in 
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which the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws 
which have guided the formation of that language are the same 
which we find at work in other idioms in different ages and 
-countries; these laws are general, because they are necessary. 
Whether we compare the languages which are derived from Latin 
with the Latin itself, or the later Teutonic dialects with the 
ancient languages of the same stock, or the modern with the 
ancient Greek, or the numerous popular dialects of India with 
the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles developed, the 
same laws applied. The organic inflections of the parent 
languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced, the case-terminations 
by particles, and the tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes 
vary in different languages, but the principle is the same; it is 
always analytic, whether the reason of this be that a synthetic 
language happens all at once to become the speech of barbarians 
who do not understand its structure, and therefore suppress its 
inflections, and replace them by other signs; or whether it be 
that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a necessity of 
its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly 
decomposes and subdivides the ideas and the relations them- 
selves. The Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of 
alteration; it is Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a 
strange population, to whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, 
becoming altered and modified in proportion as it becomes 
popular. In this manner it still preserves its declension, instead 
of replacing it by particles, as the modern dialects of India do. 
One form only, the ablative in to might pass for the commece- 
ment of the analytic declension ; but it is already found in the 
parent language. A great number of Pali forms might be cited 
to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the Sans- 
krit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
G 
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other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of 
consonants, which in Italian makes letto from lectus, and seritto 
for scriptus, is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the 
Ceylonese books, cannot have been a vernacular language. It 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could not have been 
employed in common speech; but must have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had 
ceased to be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and 
had become consecrated to the service of religion and literature : 
just as the grammar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by 
more fixed and rigid rules, after it had been removed from 
the deteriorating influences of vernacular use. Such pecu- 
liarities are the use of interpolated letters to obviate the 
inharmonious sounds which would arise from the collision of 
vowels. No less than nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, 
are employed for this purpose, as is shown in the following 
examples, viz :— 


l.y—na + imassa becomes  nayimassa. 
2.v—ti + angikam os tivangikam. 
38. m—lahu + essati i lahumessati. 
4.d—atta + attham ss attadattham. 
5.n— ito + ayati . itonayati. 

6. ¢ — tasma + iha . tasmatiha, 

7. 7 — sabbhi+ eva 3 sabbhireva. 
8.2 —cha -+ abhinna i chadabhinna. 
9. g — puttha+eva » putthageva.77 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the 
Pali with the Sanskrit; and though the means they use are 
for the most part different, yet in neither case could the refine- 
ments employed in writing have been practised in the language 
of ordinary life. The Pali has other characteristics (borrowed 
from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely have been common in 
the vernacular dialects of Northern India, supposed to have been 


7 Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 11. 
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contemporary with it; such as the use of desiderative, and 
nominal verbs; like 7ighachchhati, he wishes to eat ; pabbatayati, 
he resembles a mountain; puttiyati, he treats like a son.78 
Fausboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada 
(p. vi.) that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character 
of its language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even 
in some of its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction 
of the prose Sutras, and of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. 
Thus we find in the Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the 
nominative of the present participle in am, as ganayam, rodam 
(instead of ganayanto, &c.); the third person plural of the 
present middle in are as sochare, wpapajjare; and the dative 
form of the infinitive, as netave, pahdtave, which is usually 
found only in the Vedas, &c. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into 
the Pali, after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist 
religion, there can be no doubt, as Burnouf remarks, (Lotus, 
App. 862.) that it substantially represents to us the language 
which was in vernacular use in Behar, and in all the central 
parts of Northern India, at the era when Buddhism was first 
introduced, 7.¢. in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.c. 
Such being the case, we should naturally expect to find that it 
bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects; which, as we 
have already seen (in the preceding section) were spoken in 
the same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
That such was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a 
comparison of these dialects with the Pali. I shall proceed to 


78 Some desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordi- 
nary use in the Prakits; as we find in the modern vernaculars some words 
which have their origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi bhwkh, hunger, must 
come from bubhukkhd, a Prakrit corruption of bubhuksha. The Hindi piyas, 
thirst, too, is probably derived from pipdsd, though it may also have been 
compounded of pi + asa, a desire to drink. 

G2 
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prove, by some comparative lists of nouns, pronouns and verbs, 
first, that an extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes pre- 
cisely the same modifications in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and 
secondly, that in some respects the modification of Sanskrit 
words and forms of inflection had not proceeded so far in Pali 
as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From this comparison it will 
result that the Pali stands nearer to the Sanskrit, and represents 
a more ancient phase of the vernacular speech of Northern India 
than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 
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The following is a comparative scheme of the declension 
corresponding to the Sanskrit one in d@, in which it will be seen 
that the Pali is somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit 


forms. (Clough, p. 19.; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 
Stngular. Plural. 
Pali. Prakrit. Pali. Prakrit. 

1. Buddho. Buddho. 1. Buddha. Buddha. 

2. Buddham. Buddham. 2. Buddhe. Buddhe. 

Buddha. 
3. Buddhena. Buddhena. 3. Buddhehi. Buddhehi. 
Buddhebhi. 

4. Buddhaya. Same as 6th 4, Buddhanam. Same as 6th 
Buddhassa. case. case. 

5. Buddhasma. Buddhado. 5. Buddhehi. Buddhahinto. 
Buddha. Buddha. Buddhebhi.  Buddhasunto. 
Buddhamha. Buddhahi. 

6. Buddhassa. Buddhassa. 6. Buddhainam. Buddhanam. 

7. Buddhasmin. 7. Buddhesu. Buddhesu. 
Buddhe. Buddhe. 

Buddhamhi. Buddhammi. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61.; Cowell, p. xxviii.) In most cases the Pali is 


nearest to the Sanskrit: 


Singular. Plural. 
Pali, Prakrit. Pali, Prakrit. 
1. aham. aham. 1. mayam. vaam. 
amhe. ambhe. 
2. mam. mam. 2. amhakam. no. 
mamam, mamam. amhe. amhe. 
3. maya. me, 3. amhebhi. amhehin. 
maé, amhehi. 
4. mama. me. ‘ _ 2 
& & 5 ambakam. amhanam. 
g, Mayham. mama. 6. fs 
amham. majjh. 
mamam. maha. 
5. maya. matto. 5. amhebhi. ambhahinto. 
ambhehi. ambhasunto. 
7. mayi. mayl. 7. ambesu. amhesu. 


mamamimi. 
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In the second personal pronoun, the Prakrit has the forms 
tujjhe, tujjhehin, tujjhanam, tujjhesu, as well as tumhe, tumhe- 
hin, &c. The first named forms are not given in Clough’s 
grammar, as employed in Pali. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Prakrit. 
The following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with 
those of the latter: (Clough, p. 100. ff.; Cowell, p. xxix.) 


Pali. Prakrit. Pali. Prakrit. 
Parasmai-pada, or active mood. Atmane-pada, or middle mood. 
Sing. Sing. Sing. Sing. 

1. pachami. 1. pachami. 1. pache. (wanting.) 
pachami. 

2. pachasi. 2. pachasi. 2. pachase. 2. pachase. 

38. pachati. 3. pachadi. 3. pachate. 3. pachade, pachae. 
pachai. 

Plur. Plur. Plur. Plur. 

1. pachama. 1. pachaimo. 1. pachamhe. (wanting. ) 
pachimo, &c. 

2. pachattha. 2. pachaha. 2. pachavhe. do. 
pachittha. 

3. pachanti. 3. pachanti. 3. pachante. do. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and 
three past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are 
as follows :— 


I. Potential. II. Reduplicated perfect. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
1. pacheyyami. 1. pacheyyama. 1. papacha. 1. papachimha. 
2. pacheyyasi. 2. pacheyyattha. 2. papache. 2. papachittha. 
3. pache. 3. pacheyum. 3. papacha. 3. papachu. 
pacheyya. 
III. Imperfect. IV. Third preterite. 
Sing. Plur. _ Sing. Plur. 
1. apacha. 1. apachamha. 1. apachim. 1. apachimha. 
2. apacho. 2. apachattha. 2. apacho. 2. apachittha, 
3. apacha. 3. apachu. 3. apachi. 3. apachum. 
apachinsu. 


In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of 
any past tenses at all. Mr, Cowell says, p. xxix., “The only 
tenses of the active voice which remain, seem to be the present, 
the second future, and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 
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25th aphorisms of the VIIth Chapter, and in the 19th aphorism 
of the VIIth Chapter of Vararuchi, however, (Cowell, pp. 162, 
163) mention is made of a past tense, of which the instances, 
hwvia, hohia, asi, ‘he was, hasia, ‘he laughed,’ kahia, ‘he did, are 
given. Few instances of the past tense in Prakrit, however, seem 
to occur in the dramas; but it is inconceivable that in the 
Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modern verna- 
culars (in both of which we find past tenses), there should have 
been no grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. 
It is not, however, necessary to pursue this subject further: as 
the details and explanations which I have already furnished, are 
amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali and the 
Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech. 


[Professor Miiller considers the data—derived from Buddhist sources— 
on which the death of Buddha is placed in 543 3.c., and on which the occur- 
rence of any Buddhist synods before the one in Agoka’s time, is asserted, to 
be fictitious and unsatisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down 
Buddha’s death below 477 3.c., he regards all the Buddhist dates before 
Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See his “ Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture,” received while this Section was in the press, pp. 260—300. ] 


Srcr. VI.—The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Asoka. 


Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era is not, how- 
ever, exclusively derived from the Pali books of Ceylon. Certain 
inscriptions, dating from the third century B.c., containing edicts 
of king Priyadarsi or Asoka*‘, (whose name has been already 


84 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with Agoka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the 
inscriptions is some period subsequent to 205 s.c. (Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 243—251; vol. xvi. p. 857). Professor Miiller, in his “ Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” p. 520, speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, 
of the inscriptions as being those of Asoka, and as dating from the 3rd 
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mentioned above, p. 68.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, 
apparently the vernacular speech of that period, are still extant 
engraved on pillars and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the 
summary given by Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. 215. ff.).8° The inscrip- 
tions are engraved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars 
are at Delhi, Allahabad, Mathiah, and Radhia. The inscrip- 
tions on these four pillars are partly uniform, while those of 
Delhi and Allahabad have additions peculiar to themselves. 
The rock inscriptions are, lstly, those at Girnar in Guzerat, 
divided into fourteen compartments; 2ndly, those at Dhauli, 
in Orissa, which for the most part agree in purport with those 
at Girnar, though the dialect is different; and 3rdly, those at 
Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in purport, though 
they often differ in expression, and in their greater or less diffuse- 
ness, from the Girnar inscriptions. Besides these, ASoka appears to 
have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the same 
way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jeypur, which contains a fragment of an 
address to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about twenty years 
ago, and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) 
decyphered and translated by far the larger portion of them 
belongs to the late Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were 
subsequently revised by Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1849 (vol. xii. part i. 
pp. 153—251): and a portion of them were a third time 
examined by M. Burnouf in the Appendix to his translation of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652—781.8° Prof. Wilson has 
century B.c. See also the other authorities cited in the text, a little 
further on. 

85 See also Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ti. 14. 

*¢ In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on 
M. Burnouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853 


p. xiii. (published in Part 1. vol. xy. of the Society’s Journal), the following 
remarks are made on this dissertation :—“ Bringing to the inquiry a know- 
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concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on the 
Bhabra inscription, in the Journ. Royal As. Soe., vol. xvi., part 
ii. pp. 357—367. The importance of these inscriptions, as 
throwing light on the languages of India in the third century 
B.C., 18 also expressly recognised by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alter- 
thumsk., vol. ii.), in passages which will be quoted below; by 
Weber in his review of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud. 
ii, 166—173.), in the Preface to his Malavika and Agnimi- 
tra, p. xxxil., and in his Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; 
and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, in Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopzdia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts as well 
as of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote 
the eleventh, which is short and tolerably clear, according to the 
Girnar version, together with the translation of M. Burnouf. 
(Lotus, App. x. p. 736., Wilson, p. 212.): 


zara faat fracfa user wa are arfe warfta 
ata afte waara uadealy at wadfaaray at 
wadgqeqt atl aa oe wafa crawaafee eaufaadt 
aratt faaft ety gaat facegaatfaata arqwaa- 
ara ay ard aU waTTeT ary ud aaal foat 
ayaa a atat a faawgasnfaaa a ara ufeafeate 
oz oaTY TS TA BT ara aq ee] wae F 
aaa eifa ata a wet ost wafa aa wareTaa 
ledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the superiority of which his predecessors 
would be the first to acknowledge, and having the advantage of their previous 
speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with his never-failing candour, 
recognises, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, and feel satisfied 
that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the information 
they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the Lotus 


de la Bonne Loi, (in the Ind. Stud.) speaks in highly laudatory terms of ihe 


same dissertation. 
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“ Piyadasi, king belonged by the gods, speaks thus: There is 
no gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, 
or to the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This 
gift is thus exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, 
and obedience to one’s father and mother are good things: 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, and relations, Brahmans and 
Samanas, is a good thing: respect for the life of creatures is a 
good thing: this is what ought to be said by a father, by a son, 
by a brother, by a friend, by an acquaintance, by a relation, and 
even by simple neighbours: this is good; this is to be done. 
He who acts thus is honoured in this world; and for the world 
to come an infinite merit results from the gift of the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we 
might expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, 
would coincide in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have 
already seen, represents what we may suppose to have been the 
spoken language of northern India about the same period. And 
such proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the 
case. In proof of this point I shall first proceed to quote the 
general observations made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and 
others, on the subject of the languages in which the inscriptions 
are composed; and then supply a comparative table, by which 
an opinion may be formed of the degree in which they coincide 
with and diverge from, the Pali.’ 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. pp. 236. ff.) on the lan- 
guage of the edicts: 

“The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 


*7 T might have been in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, 
had I been able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects 
of Dhauli and Girnar, formerly advertised for publication, but never pub- 
lished, by Professor Spiegel. (See the cover of his Anecdota Palica, pub- 
lished at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, how- 
ever, many differences, some of which arise from a closer adher- 
ence to Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indi- 
cating a yet unsettled state of the language. It is observed by 
Mr. Prinsep, when speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘The lan- 
guage differs from every existing written idiom, and is as it were 
intermediate between the Sanskrit and the Pali” Thenouns and 
particles in general follow the Pali structure; the verbs are more 
frequently nearer to the Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any 
more than in grammatical Pali, is there any great dissimilarity 
from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giri inscription 
departs less from the Sanskrit than the others, retaining some 
compound consonants, as prin priya, instead of piya ; and having 
the representatives of the three sibilants of the Devanagari al- 
phabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but cne sibilant®$: on 
the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the vowels 
to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected 
with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements 
of the inscriptions with Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on 
the other, would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and 
would be scarcely worth the pains, as the differences from either 
would, no doubt, prove to be comparatively few and unimportant, 
and we may be content to consider the language as Pali, not yet 
perfected in its grammatical structure, and deviating in no im- 
portant respect from Sanskrit. 

“ Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 


88 Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud., iii, 180): “The greater purity of 
pronunciation maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in com- 
parison with the east, is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, 
according to Wilson’s remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, &c.), 
not only the three sibilants of the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound 
consonants, containing an 7 (such as priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savatra, 
krama, guériisha, Sramana, bramana, bhratu), and some others, such as st, 


str, have been preserved.” 
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Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language 
of the Buddhists of Upper India, when. the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, 
however, admits of question; for although the Buddhist autho- 
rities assert that Sakya Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, 
and that a Pali grammar was compiled in his day; yet, on the 
other hand, they affirm, that the doctrines of Buddha were 
long taught orally only, and were not committed to writing till 
four centuries after his death, or until B. c. 153, a date, no doubt, 
subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” % : 

“It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the 
sacred language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, 
and its use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist 
origin.” It seems more likely that it was adopted as being the 
spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, 
and was selected for his edicts that they might be intelligible to 
the people.” ..... 

“We may, therefore, recognise it as an actually existing form 
of speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony 
of its origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is 
always identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the 
scene of Sakya Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several 
differences between it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and as it occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. 
Burnout and Lassen remark, still ‘nearer to Sanskrit, and may 
have prevailed more to the north than Behar, or in the upper 
part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, being more analogous to 
the Sauraseni dialect, the language of Mathura and Delhi, 
although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such an ex- 
tent as not to be intelligible to those to whom Sakya and his 


*° See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, (5 (AO 

9° Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently 
indisputable to establish the fact that Priyadarsi, whoever he may have been 
was a follower of Buddha.” (Journ. R. A. S., Vol. xv., p- 357.) 
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successors addressed themselves, The language of the inscrip- 
tions, then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably 
that in which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded 
their doctrines, seems to have been rather the spoken language 
of the people in Upper India, than a form of speech peculiar to 
a class of religionists, or a sacred language, and its use in the 
edicts of Piyadasi, although not incompatible with their Bud- 
dhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclusive proof that they 
originated from any peculiar form of religious belief.” 

Some observations of Professor Lassen regarding these dialects, 
and their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been 
already quoted in the last section (p. 72.) He remarks in another 
place (Ind. Alt. ii. 221, 222): “These inscriptions are of the 
greatest value for the history of the Indian languages, because 
they exhibit to us in an authentic shape the most ancient forms 
assumed by the popular dialects, and furnish us with a secure 
basis for the comparative grammar of the great Sanskritic family 
of languages, which became so variously developed.” 

“In these inscriptions we possess specimens of three verna- 
cular dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a 
second from western, and a third from eastern Hindusthan. The 
inscriptions on the pillars of Delhi, Allahabad, &c., differ only in 
particular forms from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they 
possess in the main the same character, and may be classed with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. As this dialect is used even 
on the Delhi column, which is situated beyond the bounds of 
Magadha, Agoka appears to have had a partiality for the verna- 
cular language of his principal province; and from the pre- 
dominating employment of this particular derivative of the 
Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, among the 
Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this ap- 
pellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local 


I 
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dialects, while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the 
same dialect, which consequently cannot have been spoken in 
every quarter where such pillars have been discovered. This 
remark is especially true of the Delhi column. When we con- 
sider that, between Cabul, Guzerat and Magadha (which latter 
province was the native country of the dialect employed in the 
pillar inscriptions) a wide region intervenes, inhabited by different 
branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we are driven to the 
conclusion that many other dialects must have been current 
there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscrip- 
tions.” 

The following list of words, from the Delhi and Allahabad 
columns, and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnouf’s 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (App. x., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will 
show the correctness of Lassen’s remark, that the dialect of the 
pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadhi of Dhauli, as exhibited 
in the comparative list which I shall immediately adduce. Thus 
on these columns we have dhamme, dane, sache, anugahe, 
kate, piye, kayane and pape, for dhammo, danam, sacham, 
anugaho, kato, piyo, kayanam and padpam ; laja, valichalesu, 
vihdlatam, chila, Aliya, pulisa and abhihdle, for raja, vari- 
charesu, vihkaratam, chira, Ariya, purisa and abhiharo; 
Budhasi, dhanvnast and sanghasi, for Budhamhi, dham- 
mamhi and sanghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, bor- 
rowed from the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded 
to, in the XIIth Vol. of the Journ. Roy. As. Soc., and from 
the Appendix, No. X., to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, 
when compared with the Pali equivalents which I have added, 
will suffice to show the points in which the languages of the 
inscriptions agree with the last-named dialect, as well as the 
respects in which they differ from one another. I must, how- 
ever, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made these 
inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study; and I, therefore, take it for granted 
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that the words have been correctly decyphered by the eminent 
scholars from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred 
forms of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with 
them, which have come down to us in books, we should recollect that 
the latter may have been retouched from time to time, to render 
them more intelligible to the readers by whom they were studied 
in successive generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended 
to us unaltered, except by the defacing action which ages have 
exercised on the rocks on which they are engraved. On this 
subject I quote the following judicious observations of Mr. 
Turnour, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
Dec., 1837, p. 1049 :— 

«When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded up- 
wards of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns 
on which they are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric 
influences for the whole of that period, apparently wholly 
neglected ; when we consider, also, that almost all the inflections 
of the language in which these inscriptions are composed, occur 
in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, and that these inflec- 
tions are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, or a small 
anuswara dot; and when we further find that the Pali ortho- 
graphy of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants; and also, without discri- 
mination as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of 
n,—the surprise which every reasonable investigator of this sub- 
ject must feel will be occasioned rather by the extent of the 
agreement than of the disagreement between our respective 
readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list I proposed to adduce: — 
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Szcr. VIL.—The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the Pali: 
Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 


I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 9, viz. the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the La- 
lita Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. An account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it 
is convenient to call it, has been given by Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra, in the 6th No, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by 
myself are drawn, Professor Miller remarks, that though “ on 
account of its style and language” it “had been referred by 
Oriental scholars to a much more modern period of Indian 
literature,” it “can now safely be ascribed to an ante-Christian 
era, for it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of 
the canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 A.p.”% 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Rajendralal’s dis- 
sertation in his own words, omitting only those portions which 
appear to be of the least importance; making occasional 
abridgments; and adding, in some places, to the number of the 
specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“‘ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the 
Pali and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the 
closest resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal has brought to our know- 
ledge a new dialect bearing a still closer affinity to the classic 
language of the East, than either of the former. Nepalese 
chroniclers have named it Gatha (ballad), probably, from its 


°3 Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 24. 

** [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Gdthas, is proved by the 
fact that the expression munigdthd, the gathas or verses of the Muni, or 
Munis, occurs in the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnouf 
App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 725, 729; Wilson, Jour. R. A. S., Vol. XVi., 
pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Rajendralal also refers to the Mahawanso, p: 252, 
where gdthdas are mentioned.—J. M.] 
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having been principally used by the scalds and bards of me- 
dizeval India. For nearly a similar reason the Balenese style 
the language of their poets, the Kawi or poetical, and the lan- 
guage of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

* M. Burnouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘a barbarous Sans- 
krit, in which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Pra- 
krit appear to be confounded.’®> It differs from the Sanskrit 
more in its neglect of the grammatical rules of the latter than 
from any inherent peculiarity of its own. The niceties of the 
Sanskrit forms of declension and conjugation find but a very 
indifferent attention from the Gatha versifier; he uses or rejects 
the usual case-affixes according to the exigencies of his metre 
with as much veneration for the rules of Panini as the West 
Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; indeed, the best 
illustration that can be given of the relation which exists be- 
tween the Sanskrit, the Gatha and the Pali, would be extracts 
from the literature of the Negroes. 

“The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met 
with in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahavaipulya 
or the ‘highly developed’ sutras. It occurs generally at the 
end and often in the middle, but never at the commencement of 
a chapter, and contains a poetical abstract of the subject de- 
scribed in the prose portion of the works. The latter is written 
in pure Sanskrit, and comprises a highly amplified version of 
the subject-matter, and often adverts to circumstances unnoticed 
in the former. 

“ The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile 
octosyllabic anushtwp, to the most complicated Sardilavikridita. 
Its peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition ; 
it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its 
rules. In it we find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gra- 
dually losing their expressive power, and prepositions and peri- 


% |’Histoire du Buddhisme, p. 104. 
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phrastic expressions supplying their places, and time-hallowed 
verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to vulgar slangs and uncouth 
provincialisms. At one place, orthography is sacrificed for the 
sake of prosody and a word of a single short syllable is inflated 
into one of three syllables, while at another the latter yields 
to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a pyrrhic 
or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an un- 
sparing hand. In the Lalita Vistara instances of these pecu- 
liarities occur in great profusion, and they may be generally 
referred to (A) exigencies of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) 
errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A. Of the changes which may be attributed to the exi- 
gencies of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, 
elision of consonants, and the segregation of compound con- 
sonants and long vowels into their simple elements, appear to 
be the most frequent. We shall quote a few instances : 

Ist. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be 
taken as examples. 


AT for |] Ys AT B for @ Ys Waray for rata: ; TiTAaTa 
for Re ATa. 


2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in 
every sloka. They are generally effected by the use of short 
for long vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and 
au: for example, 


arfa for ara, utter for uTcafar; AAT for FHATT: 
ATS for ATAT; Bre for |r; FRAAT for yaraat: ay 
for Gat; AA for AYT; Az for WT. 

3rd. “ Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very fre- 


quent; they are effected principally with a view to economy and 
euphony. Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance: 


°° Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 
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aa for qufa; sraet: for wara:; acifieafey for a 
atfatt Ra; Ta FE TET for cat Fer wai: fas 
for fasparc; ufwefea for ufwearafa; war for aaa; 
wa for Waa. 


4th. “Of the division of long vowels and compound con- 
sonants into their short and simple elements, the following are 
instances of constant occurrence : 

Tifa for Tear: or trata; afrafer for qa: ; far- 

Tal for Fata; sf for PM; afta for aa; afaaraa 

for seater; faretse for Hw; FEfe for Wt; fat for A; 

faftar for frat; FLO for fas fas for aT; NTS 
id 

for gaites UgUTfa for waft; TTA COAT for AIA: 

afta for @yA.. 

“ This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants, forms 
a principal characteristic of medizval and modern Indian pho- 
nology. The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to 
this cause. The Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large 
extent, and the Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“ B. The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of 
gender, number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of de- 
clensions, corruption of pronouns, and new forms of conjuga- 
tion. 

(1.) “ Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the follow- 
ing may be taken as examples : 

* iy . 
fangiraa for fang faaata (singular for plural) ; qE- 
aa for qguartu (singular for plural) ; arafaar for 3Ta- 
@Té (instrumental for ablative) ; aqifugaz for aifagazta. 
(objective for ablative) ; Re Seat for wet Sait (plural for 


dual); afag nate for afazauiea (locative for instru- 
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mental) ; fala for faarart (neuter for feminine) ; HTCUT 
for acura (singular feminine for plural neuter); FAAT: 
for AAATFT (masculine for neuter); FY for Fya: ; sa wa 
for catfa wart. 


(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of de- 


clension, the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use 
of Win the room of all flectional affixes,” as Ca for TAHA; 


Ze for Weel F is also merely but for the inherent %, 
as in two of the following cases; ayaa for wysea ;gx 
frag for fasarza ; uftarfca for aftarfra:. The fee 


are fusions in which the case terminations are omitted; 
wifan for wifaat:; fase for Feawarw:; and such 
instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) “ The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are 
frequently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently 
lead the way to the formation of pronouns in the modern ver- 
naculars. 


aq for Wa and AA; Aw for ay, (sic.) @T, and ag; ae 


for WAL; A for at; HFS for qa and Ra. 

(4.) “The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha 
are attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation; they fol- 
low no fixed rule, and are the result of that natural tendency to 
abbreviation®’ which in the English originates “wont” from 
‘will not,” and “shant” from “shall not.” The following are 
a few examples: 


zafa and Sf for catia; aifa for wafe; arfa for wala; 
ai fea for wafea; chrafe for Cea; arefe for aS 
BCU} or CU} for ACA; Vi for BAe; TS for ee" 


*" [I do not think that the causes here alleged afford a sufficient, or even 
a suitable explanation of all the changes under consideration.—J. M.] 
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ze 
WATS and yw for WU; FAA} for aay afer for wfa- 
arfa-a-a-fa-a: afea-fa a:-y; uftay for uftagg; 
way for faey:; quae} for wufeas wfwar, afer, 
wife, and yey for Bat; wefwafa for Frafa; yar for 
arate; Befeat for aay; wufsg for WIIATATS: ; 
aifeat for feat; afga for FET. 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, 
in many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affi- 
liated dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the 
verb to be is bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by 
the conversion of the v into o and the elision of the a before 
and after it, (bhonti in the plural and bhosi in the second per- 
son singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi, and honti in the 
Magadhi. Swnitvd for srutvd is the first step to the formation 
of sunita in Bengali, while sunohi passes into suno with nothing 
but the elision of an inflexion. 

*C. In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of 
compound terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to 
the canons of Panini and Vopadeva. They seem, however, to 
be the consequence of haste and inattention, and are not re- 
ferrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the 
Gatha dialect, which have been either passed over, or but cursorily 
noticed by Babu Rajendralal, and which yet present some points 
of remarkable interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhih, 
which is so general in the Vedas, is in use in the Gathas also, as 
in the instances sahkiyebhih, sativebhih, gunebhih, sinhasanebhih, 
darakebhih, chetakebhih, employed instead of the form, sakyazh, 
satwwaih, &c., which is alone current in modern Sanskrit. It is 
from this older form in ebhih, that the Pali form of the same 
case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the word buddhebhi, or bud- 
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dhehi. (Clough, Pali Gram. p. 19.) Again, we find in the Gathas 
the case-terminations of the declension in @ substituted, in the 
case of words ending in consonants, for those proper to the latter 
form of declension. Thus, for jagatah, and jagate (the gen. 
and loc. of jagat), we have jagasya and jage ; for namnda (instr. 
of naman), we have namena; for mahatmanam we have ma- 
hatmam; for anantayasasam we have anantayasam ; for 
karmanah (gen. of karman) we have karmasya; and for 
duhitaram, accusative of the word duhitri (ending in 77), we 
have duhitam, the accusative of feminine nouns ending in a. 
This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in the form 
Brahmassa, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to which 
a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. (See 
Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd. p. xxiii. xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of ¢ into z in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the 
proper form loke, gehe, udare. The particle api (also) is con- 
tracted to pi, as in Prakrit; thus we have ahampi for aham- 
api. Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, for 
yatha ; yathariva for yathawa (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram. p. 11); siti for smriti; pathe for patheshu, and ishtikan 
for yashtidharakan. 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same 
which we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms 
chodayanti, tarpayishyanti, nivarttayatr and dharayanti, we 
have chodenti, tarpeshyati, nivartteti, and dharenti, which, in 
Pali, would be chodenti, tappessati, nivatteti, and dharenti. 
Again, for avalambate we have olambate, which would take the 
same form in Pali. The modifications avachi for avochat, 
munchi for amunchat, gachchhi for agachchhat, dhydyi for 
adhydyat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as 
akdsi for akarshit, ahasi for aharshit, addsi for addt, ahost for 
abhit, atthast for asthat, abadhi for abadhit, &e.: and snapin- 
sun for sndpayamasuh or asisnapan, is nearly the same as the 
Pali form apachinsu, the third person plural of the third prete- 
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rite. The Gatha forms dargishyasi for drakshyasi, and sunish- 
yati for Sroshyati, are closely similar to the Pali form vedissdmé 
for vetsyami, bhunjissami for bhokshyadmi, and dessissdmi. for 
dekshyami. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such 
as bhavitwa, ramitwa, hanitwd, labhitwd, stuvitwa, manitwa, 
vyihitwa, Sunitwa, for bhatwa, mantwa, hatwa, labdhwa, stu- 
twa, matwa, vi+hitwa, srutwa, are formed on the same prin- 
ciple as the similar Pali ones, pavisitwa, janitwa, bhunjitwa, 
(for pra + veshtwa, jratwa, and bhuktwa). Of the forms karitya, 
and kariyana (for kritwda) the latter coincides in its termina- 
tion with such Pali forms as sutwdna and diswdna (for srutwa 
and drishtwa). Again, we have the form kampayanté (for 
kampayan), which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. For 
tyaktwa I find the word chhorayitwa, which does not seem to 
be much used in Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, 
gives chhorana in the sense of “leaving.” I quote the following 
additional anomalous forms, viz. pithita for pishtd, visnapr for 
vyasnapayan, snapit for snapayitwa, kshipinsu for kshipanti, 
bhaviya for bhavet, pratishthihitwa for pratishthaya, dasmi 
for dasyami, diyatu for diyatam, darthi for dadatah, kurwmi 
for karom, janami for ganami, bhasi for bhashate, vinenti for 
vineshyati, janeshi or ganaishi for janayishyati, adrisuh for 
adrakshuh, sasyeta for drisyate, adhyeshtu for adhyetum, 
chintaya for chintayitwa, smari for snvritam, atikrametum for 
atikramitum. (In all these cases, I should observe, the Sanskrit 
equivalents are given according to the notes in the published 
edition of the Lalita Vistara). 

I proceed with the quotations from Babu Rajendralal’s Essay. 

“ Of the origin of the Gatha, nothing appears to be known 
for certain. M. Burnouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; 
he says :— 

‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts 
of the Vaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that 
there was another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, 
besides those of the three convocations), and it agrees with the 
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development of the poetical pieces in which these impurities 
occur, in showing that those pieces do not proceed from the same 
hand to which the simple Sutras owe their origin. There is 
nothing in the books characterised by this difference of language, 
which throws the smallest light on its origin. Are we to look on 
this as the use of a popular style which may have developed 
itself subsequent to the preaching of Sakya, and which would 
thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the Pali, 
—a dialect entirely derived, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit ? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition 
of writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who 
endeavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill 
understood, with the freedom, which is imparted by the habitual 
use of a popular but imperfectly determined dialect? It will 
‘be for history to decide which of these two solutions is correct; 
to my mind the second appears to be the more probable one, but 
direct evidence being wanting, we are reduced to the inductions 
furnished by the very few facts as yet known. Now, these facts 
are not all to be found in the Nepalese collection; it is indis- 
peusably necessary in order to understand the question in all its 
bearings to consult for an instant the Singalese collection and 
the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What we thence 
learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; that is 
to say in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect 
which is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in 
India. Is it in this dialect that the poetical portions of the 
great Sutras are composed? By no means; the style of these 
portions is an indescribable melange, in which incorrect Sanskrit 
bristles with forms of which some are entirely Pali, and others 
popular in the most general sense of the term. There is no 
geographical name to bestow upon a language of this kind; but 
it is at the same time intelligible how such a jargon may have 
been produced in places where the Sanskrit was not studied 
systematically, and in the midst of populations which had never 
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spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or less 
remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of 
India, or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated 
on the western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example ; 
countries where the learned language of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism would be cultivated with less success than in Central 
India. It appears to me almost impossible that the jargon of 
these poems could have been produced in an epoch when Bud- 
dhism flourished in Hindusthan. Then, in fact, the priests had 
no other choice but between these two idioms; either the Sans- 
krit, 2. ¢. the language which prevails in the compositions col- 
lected in Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which is found 
on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which has 
been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’% 

“ This opinion,” (continues Babu Rajendralal) “we venture 
to think, is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. 
The poetry of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which 
at once indicates that it is not the composition of men who 
were ignorant of the first principles of grammar, Its authors 
display a great deal of learning, and discuss the subtlest ques- 
tions of logic and metaphysics with much tact and ability, 
and it is difficult to conceive that men who were perfectly 
familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in pre- 


98 )’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. [I have introduced avery few 
verbal alterations into this translation from Burnouf. Lassen, Ind, Alt. ii, 
p. 9, concurs in these views of Burnouf:—“ The Mahayana Sutras (of the 
Buddhists) are composed in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular 
Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed from the vulgar dialects ; and the 
narrative is repeated in verse, Such a medley of forms could only, as it 
appears, have arisen in a country where the learned language was no longer 
maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question were 
probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely 
in Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” 
(See also pp. 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume. )—J. M.] 
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cise and often in beautiful language, who composed with ease 
and elegance in Arya, Totaka, and other difficult measures, 
were unacquainted with the rudiments of the language in which 
they wrote, and even unable to conjugate the verb to be, in all 
its forms. This difficulty is greatly enhanced, when we bear in 
mind that the prose portion of the Vaipulya Sutras is written in 
perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace whatever of the pro- 
vincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the poetry. If 
these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus im- 
perfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so 
impure? What could have been the object of writing the same 
subject twice over in the same work, once in pure prose and then 
in incorrect poetry ? 

“It might be supposed—what is most likely the case—that 
the prose and the poetry are the productions of two different 
ages; but the question would then arise, how came they to be 
associated together ? What could have induced the authors of 
the prose portions to insert in their works, the incorrect produc- 
tions of Trans-Indus origin? Nothing but a sense of the truth- 
fulness and authenticity of those narratives, could have led to 
their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed that the 
most authentic account of Sakya within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of 
miles away from the place of his birth, and the field of his 
preachings? The great Sutras are supposed to have been com- 
piled about the time of the third convocation (309 B.c.), when 
it is not at all likely that the sages of central India would have 
gone to Cashmere in search of data, which could be best 
gathered at their own threshold. 

“The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the 
Gatha is the production of bards, who were contemporaries or 
immediate successors of Sakya, who recounted to the devout 
congregations of the prophet of Magadha, the sayings and 
doings of their great teacher, in popular and easy flowing verses, 
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which in course of time came to be regarded as the most au- 
thentic source of all information connected with the founder of 
Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads and im- 
provisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circum- 
stance that the poetical portions are generally introduced in cor- 
roboration of the narrative of the prose, with the words: Tatre- 
damuchyate, ‘Thereof this may be said, affords a strong 
presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of “ Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Pro- 
fessor Weber (in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140), remarks 
as follows on the views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding 
passage in regard to the language of the Gathas :— 

“ The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less 
success in Kashmir than in central India), is an incorrect one; 
since, on the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India 
that the proper seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to 
have existed. As regards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, 
and the jargon of those poetical portions may have actually been 
at one time the local dialect of Kashmir, which would preserve 
a far more exact resemblance to the ancient form of speech, than 
did the Pali and Prakrit dialects which were developed in India 
proper under the influence of the aborigines, who spoke differ- 
ently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, that the more recent 
a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more correct is its language, 
it appears to me more natural to assume that these poetical por- 
tions are fragments of older traditions; because, if they were 
more recent than the rest of the text, there is no good ground 
on which to account for their deviating from them in point of 
language; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is 
in fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Vistara is said to have 
been * compiled in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century 
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from ballads in an obsolete patois of that language, composed 
evidently by bards at a much earlier period.’” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Rajendralal is at issue 
with the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any 
opinion. The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous 
that it is very difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear 
that, if not a spoken language, it was at least a written language 
in aremote age: and it, therefore, exemplifies to us some portion 
of the process by which the Sanskrit was broken down and cor- 
rupted into the derivative dialects, which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Rajendralal’s dis- 
sertation, in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods 
at which the successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in 
India. 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to 
be intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, 
as the Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack 
to Kapurdagiri within three hundred years after the death of 
Sakya, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha 
which preceded it was the dialect of the million at the time of 
Sakya’s advent. If our conjecture in this respect be right it 
would follow that the Sanskrit passed into the Gatha six hundred 
years before the Christian era; that three hundred years subse- 
quently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, in two hundred 
years more, preceded the Prakrit and its sister dialects the San- 
raseni, the Dravidi%? and the Panchali, which in their turn formed 
the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in 
review the various phases through which the vernacular speech 
of Northern India has gone since it began to deviate from the 
forms of its parent Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial 


°° [If by the Dravidi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages 
it is a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits.—J. M.] 
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dialects of our own day, the Hindi, Mahratti, Bengali, &e., 
which diverge the most widely from the original tongue, I have 
attempted to ascend, successively, from the more recent to the 
more ancient medizval vernaculars, and to trace backwards their 
gradual approach in form and structure to the language of the 
Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are considered. 
In Sections II.—IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are described ; 
and it has there been proved that they were the spoken tongues 
of India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, and 
shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach 
much more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. 
an account has been given of the Pali; and it has been demon- 
strated at length that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its gram- 
matical forms than the Prakrits are, and departs less widely than 
tey do from the Sanskrit. In Section VI. I have supplied some 
description of the language employed in the rock inscriptions of 
Piyadasi; by which it is put beyond a doubt that different dialects 
resembling the Pali were in vernacular use in Northern India in 
the third century B.c. And, finally, in Section VII., I have de- 
scribed a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the Gathas or 
narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were recounted 
at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the 
exact relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscrip- 
tions, and of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 72) 
that the Pali has some grammatical forms which are older than 
those of the inscriptions; and vice versd. It is sufficient to say 
that all these three different dialects exhibit a form of Indian 
speech which is of greater antiquity than the Prakrits of the 
dramatic poems; and that they illustrate to us some of the 
earliest stages of the process by which the original spoken lan- 
guage of India, 7. e. the early Sanskrit, was disintegrated and 
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Sect. VIII.—On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue ; on the 
manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on the period of their 
formation: views of Professors Weber, Lassen, and Benfey. 


From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, com- 
mencing with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the 
Prakrits and the Pali, we discover that ‘the older these dialects 
are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the sub- 
stance of the words themselves, as well as in the forms by which 
they are declined and conjugated. Judging by the great dif- 
ferences which we find between the modern Indian languages 
and the oldest forms of the vernacular dialects, and by the 
gradual changes through which the latter have at length passed 
into the former, we can have no difficulty at all in concluding 
that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also had, in 
earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have 
been handed down to us; and that the further back these 
dialects went, the fewer and smaller were their deviations from 
the Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent 
language, and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is 
no doubt that these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which 
we can trace them, were spoken languages, so we are further 
entitled to conclude that the Sanskrit itself was at one time, 7. e. 
at the period before the Prakrits broke off from it, a vernacu- 
larly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, I 
shall first of all present some general speculations of Professors 
Weber, Lassen, and Benfey, on the anterior elements out of 
which the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old ver- 
nacular languages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and 
the process by which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in 


which he conceives the Prakrits to have arisen ! ; — 


'00 Tndische Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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“TI take this opportunity of declaring myself distinctly against 
a commonly received error. It has been concluded from the 
existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit language had died 
out before these dialects were formed ; whereas we must, on the 
contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit and the 
Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 
speech, as entirely contemporaneous...... For a fuller state- 
ment of this view I refer to my ‘ Vajasaneyi Sanhitz speci- 
men,’ ii. 204—6; and, in proof of what I have urged there, I 
adduce here the fact that the principal laws of Prakrit speech, 
viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and as- 
pirates are prominent in the Vedas, of which the following are 
examples: kuta = krita, R. V. i. 46. 4.; kata = karta, (above, 
p- 30); geha = griha, (above, p. 40); guggulu= gungulu, 
Katyay., 5, 4, 17; vivittyai=vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany. x. 58; 
krikalasa, Vrih. Ar. Ma. i. 3. 22. =krikadasu, Rik. i. 29. 7; 
purodasa= purolasa (comp. dasru = lacryma); padbhih = pad- 
bhih; kshullaka = kshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhan- 
dogya, 6. 1. (gloss); vikirida=vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti 
= grabhasti, or garbhasti; nighantu=nigranthu; ghas= gras; 
bhanj = bhranj = bhuj = bhruj; bhas = bras..... Compa- 
rative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings with- 
in the circle of the Indo-germanic languages as compared 
the one with the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. 
Sanh. specimen ii, 203. ff.:'°) “I incline to the opinion of 
those who deny that the Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, 
was ever the common spoken language of the whole Arian 
people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as our modern 
high German, arising out of the ancient dialects of the Germans, 
reduced what was common to all to universal rules and laws, 
and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of va- 
rieties; and just as, on the other hand these dialects, while they 


101 Reprinted in Indische Studien, ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects, became partly com- 
bined in one stream, in which their individual existence was . 
lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly 
flowed on individually in their own original (Prakrita) irre- 
gular force, and continued to be the idioms of different pro- 
vinces, in the corruption of which they participated. The 
Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a 
common and a simultaneous origin: the latter did not spring 
out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural bond 
with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the 
rules of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the 
sake of regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than 
ancient Vedic dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the 
Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha is the sum of the Vedic dialects con- 
structed by the labour and zeal of grammarians, and polished by 
the skill of learned men. In this way we obtain an explanation 
of two facts: 1st, That the very same exceptions which are con- 
ceded by grammarians to the Vedic language (chhandas) are 
often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing but 
original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word 
could ever be; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, 
or formation existed, — rules which were eventually deduced in 
part from those very irregularities. All the irregular forms 
which prevail in the Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout 
the Vedas. In the latter, the faculty which creates language 
is seen exuberant in its early power, while in the former 
(the Prakrits) it is seen in the.degeneracy of full blown licence, 
luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. Assimi- 
lation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those por- 
tions which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a 
transition from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itself 
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initiating the Epic period, has also a style of language of a more 
modern cast, and adapted to grammatical rules), as in the older 
forms and words of the Rig-veda, many of which were difficult 
to understand in the age of the Aitareya and Satapatha Brah- 
manas (paroxavrittayah: comp. Roth. p. li. Nighantavah.) There 
occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, however 
corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit lan- 
guages in use among the greater part of the people. Of this the 
word govinda is a clear example, which, according to the in- 
genious conjecture of Gildemeister is nothing but gobinda 
derived from gopendra.” 

This theory of»Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would 
not invalidate the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab- 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had 
itself been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of 
it. It would only prove that no one such language as Sanskrit 
existed during the Vedic era, but was then represented by a 
number of what (to distinguish them from the Prakrits) I may 
call Sanskritic dialects, which, by the continued action of a 
modifying analytic process all along at work in them, were, on 
the one hand, gradually broken down into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a 
reverse process of synthetic and more formal construction, 
another language of a different character, and previously non- 
existent, became developed out of them, under the appellation 
of Sanskrit. : 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to 
me to be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Vedic Sans- 
krit is (excepting a few archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, 
while it is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It 
is no answer to this that some old Vedic forms, such as the instru- 
mental in ebhis, reappear in the Prakrits; for no one asserts 
that, at the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, 
the Sanskrit did not still retain many of its Vedic forms. 
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I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length, from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 1147—1149, and 1151 
—1153, on the history of the languages of Northern India, in 
the course of which he replies to the preceding observations of 
Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Rudradaiman, which 
dates from the year 85 B.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an 
artificial character, with long compound words. From this fact 
we may infer that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common 
people, but only by the Brahmans and other persons in the 
higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Asoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, 
and that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects ; of 
which one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, 
and the third in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of 
which the seat was perhaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested by 
the inscription of Meghavahana. It is highly probable that the 
popular Indian dialects existed at a still earlier period than this, 
[the age of Asoka was 263—226 B.c., and that of Meghavahana 
110,.p.'?]; for the accounts of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear 
to have existed in a double form, 7. ¢. both in the vernacular 
tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not venture to assume that the 
vernacular tongues originated much earlier. It is indeed true 
that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual traces of those 
corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and character- 
istic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances 
and their full blown development, as exhibited in particular 
local dialects. I do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous 
development, side by side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit 
tongues out of the one common source of the Indo-Arian 
language; but I assume that it was not till long after the immi- 
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gration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were formed in the 
several provinces of India. I further regard it as improbable 
that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed 
out. An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, 
according to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater 
purity in the northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir 
and Badari, at the sources of the Ganges, are specified by the 
commentator as such regions. This, however, is not sufficient 
to prove that in the different provinces of India there were then 
fundamental differences in the sacred language. 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties 
in the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit 
dialects have all preserved the form of the instrumental plural 
in hi (derived from bhis), in words ending in a, while the modern 
Sanskrit has lost this form; for the ancient form in ebhis is not 
peculiar to any particular Vedic writings. The preservation of 
this form only proves that the Prakrit dialects began to be 
formed at an early period, when the termination in question was 
in frequent use. The early adoption, too, into Sanskrit of words 
which had become modified according to the laws of the Prakrit 
dialects, testifies, not so much to the early creation of popular 
dialects widely different from each other, as to the mere begin- 
nings of such. We have to regard the causes of the varieties in 
the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general one, 
which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes 
and the character of the tribes into which a people becomes 
divided. The reason why they have so operated, as they actually 
have, is in individual instances often difficult, nay, impossible to 
assign. In this way, five principal modern languages, the 
Provengal, French, Portuguese, Spanish and Italian, have arisen 
out of the Latin. Of these languages, the second, the fourth, 
and the fifth are rich in dialects. The second cause is (as has 
been already noticed) a special one,—I mean the influence 
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exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages of the abori- 
ginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who discarded 
their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian language 
of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties 
into the Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were par- 
ticularly savage and uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen 
that they occasioned very great corruptions of sound and form 
in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows :— 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (7. e. 
that between Vikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the 
appellations Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakyit 
for the forms of speech springing from it, must have arisen; 
because it was now that the distinction between the classical 
language (which was no longer employed as a spoken tongue 
except by the Brahmans and highest classes) and the popular 
dialects became decidedly marked. It has been maintained that 
Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of the Arian 
Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned; and that the 
Vedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; 
and on the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, 
became corrupted and irregular, and in this corrupt form con- 
tinued to exist as the vernacular dialects of particular provinces. 
I must dissent from this view on the following grounds: First, 
it has not yet been proved (as [ have already, p. 1148, observed) 
that there were any different dialects in the Vedic language. To 
prove that there were, it must be shown that in contempora- 
neous Vedic writings there are found variations of such an 
essential character as to justify us in assuming a variety of 
dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to different 
ages only show that there was a progressive departure from an 
earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary 
that we be agreed as to what we mean by language, If 
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thereby we mean the style of expression, then it may be 
asserted of many languages which have attained a higher degree 
of perfection by being employed in literature or in public as- 
semblies, that they were not popular languages. The Athenians 
and Romans certainly did not, in their ordinary life, express 
themselves in the same style in which their orators spoke; and 
we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many turns of ex- 
pression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we may 
suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If on 
the other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I 
cannot see why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have 
made use of the same as the contemporary poets employed. This 
certainly was the case also in the succeeding periods. To this it 
must be added that Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians 
who are styled saints, uses the word bhasha (speech) to designate 
the ordinary language in contradistinction to the Vedic, and em- 
ploys as synonymous with bhashayam the word loke, i.e. in the 
world. The language which the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then 
spoke cannot, therefore, have been different from this bhasha, 
or current form of speech. Its fate in contrast to that of its 
daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst among the Greeks 
the Attic dialect became the general language of prose composi- 
tion,... and the other dialects became less and less prominent, 

. and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from its 
use in literature and education, has more and more superseded 
the popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the 
contrary, continued to lose ground, not so much in local exten- 
sion, as in its employment by the different classes of the population 
in the same countries. It may be assumed that in the time of 
Agoka the greater part of the people in the countries inhabited 
by Arian Indians spoke the local dialects, and that only the 
Brahmans and the principal persons spoke Sanskrit. On this 
circumstance the distribution of the dialects in the dramas rests. 
As the kings who were inclined to the Buddhist religion permitted 
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only the popular dialects to be used in their inscriptions and 
coins, it becomes probable that they did the same thing in their 
decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and 
vernacular employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a 
spoken language, and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat 
modified form, as a refined and sacred dialect, are translated, 
with occasional abridgment, from Prof. Benfey’s article on India 
(above referred to), pp. 245, ff.:—‘ The language which we now 
call Sanskrit was once, as both the ancient and modern dialects 
which have issued from it distinctly show, the prevalent popular 
speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside of it there ex- 
isted in the remotest times several dialects of one or more lan- 
guages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider and in later times a continually 
decreasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to 
spread itself over India cannot be determined any more than the 
era of the immigration of the people who spoke it. We can 
only determine the following points: First, in regard to exten- 
sion ; (1) the Sanskrit once prevailed over a considerable tract 
west of the Indus, as is shown both by many geographical 
names in those regions, by the accounts of Chinese travellers, 
and by the languages which are now found existing there: 
(2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as 
far as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, 
in the time of Asoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, 
though this region was not entirely Sanskritized: (4) to the 
south, Sanskrit exercised nearly its full sway as far as the south- 
ern frontiers of Maharashtra: this is proved by the fact that 
one of the dialects which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, 
namely, the Prakrit pre-eminently so named, is also called the 
language of Maharashtra, and is manifestly the parent of the 
modern Mahratti. (5) Sanskrit penetrated still further to the 
south, where it formed the language of educated people: but 
this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit-speaking race had not 
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sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous language, as 
they were able to do in Northern India with a few very isolated 
exceptions. 

“Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language 
of the people we can determine as follows: We find in Agoka’s 
time two vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other 
in Magadha, which, as their entire structure shows, could 
not have existed alongside of, 7. e. contemporaneously with, the 
Sanskrit, but must have become further developed in those pro- 
vinces after the Sanskrit had previously prevailed there: conse- 
quently the Sanskrit must have died out before Asoka, who lived 
in the third century B.c., and therefore about three centuries after 
the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with great pro- 
bability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but 
in the vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is 
the Pali, which, though varying in many particulars from the 
language of Magadha, and approximating to the principal 
Prakrit (the Maharashtri), stands yet in a similar relation to 
the Sanskrit as the latter, and the two dialects of Asoka’s in- 
scriptions. It becomes, therefore, highly probable that at the 
period when Buddhism arose, 7. e. about the sixth century B. ¢., 
Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the people. The entire 
character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of its acme, it was 
fixed by means of something resembling a literature, and it is 
only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it appears 
in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India and 
the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out of it. But a speech which becomes fixed in 
such a manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three 
centuries for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when 
Sanskrit was the ordinary language of the people is thrown back 
to about the ninth century before Christ. During this and 
the immediately preceding period there existed, as we have 
already conjectured, a political union which embraced the entire 
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Indian empire; and as we now know that Sanskrit must have 
been the actual speech of the people in the Mahratta country 
also at this period, we may conceive this political union to have 
extended from the Himalaya to the south of the Mahratta 
country. After this political unity had become severed (till the 
period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various ele- 
ments of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which 
up to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety 
of local developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different 
derivative languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about 
the same relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 
‘“‘ But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified 
by popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which 
had been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue, 
was still preserved in the schools!’ of the Brahmans, and along 
with it the Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and 
science. When aroused to new energy by the attack made upon 
their system by the Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with 
certain writings composed in this sacred language, and declared 
to be of primeval antiquity: one of the earliest of these was the 
Institutes of Manu; and then followed the Ramayana. But ex- 
ternal grounds, as well as the mention which they make of the 
Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been composed at 
a much later period than that to which they are alleged to be- 
long. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, 
and is connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot pos- 
sibly have proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the con- 
trary, are the products of a learned, or rather a sacred language, 
which, having died out among the mass of the people, had been 


108 “ Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any 
such schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual 
development of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before 
the rise of Buddhism, as evidence of their existence.” 
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preserved in the circle of the educated priesthood as the me- 
dium of intercourse with the gods, and of communicating the 
sacred sciences, and was cultivated with the liveliest zeal and 
devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit passed over to 
those persons who stood in connection with the priests as mem- 
bers of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the 
language of the educated classes, of the court, and the admini- 
stration! generally: and even the Buddhists could not abstain 
from employing so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We 
have only to recollect the manner in which the Latin, though 
long a dead language, remained in use throughout the middle 
ages, and even in our own time, in order to perceive clearly how 
the Sanskrit also, though it had died out as a vernacular 
tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries B.¢., should yet 
have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued in use 
there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as an 
instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over 
the Latin in this respect that, wherever Brahmanism prevailed, 
it was regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred 
books of that religion were composed in it. In consequence of 
this opinion, it was considereda religious merit to be even 
acquainted with it; and a Sanskrit grammar, or other work 
which contributed to a knowledge of this language, was and is 
looked upon as a sacred book. In the same way a knowledge 
of Hebrew was long preserved among the Jews; and even so late 
as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among them could lay 
claim to the character of a learned man unless he had learnt 


the ‘ sacred language.’” 


104 [We have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being 
used as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and 
ufter them, for many years (until about twenty years ago), by the English, 
as the language of the law courts and the revenue offices.—J. M.] 
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“ At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed 
form (a period which cannot yet be determined, but which may 
be conjecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century A.D.), the 
knowledge of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to 
all who laid claim to the character of educated men, for other- 
wise the dramatic poets could not have composed in Sanskrit 
the leading parts in plays designed for representation before the 
entire public; and on the other hand it must have been con- 
stantly used as the language of public documents, of religion, 
and of learned men, for otherwise it could scarcely have been 
put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. Whether 
Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I cannot 
determine; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences be- 
tween the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a verna- 
cular language, and the later form which it took after its regene- 
ration as a sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he con- 
sidered himself in a position to do so at, a period (1840) when he 
had before him but a small portion of the Vedas, which furnish 
us with almost the only means we can have of judging what the 
earlier language was.!° He remarks: “The late Sanskrit is distin- 
guished from the Vedic by the use of extravagantly long compounds. 
Even if the specimens of the Vedas, and the Upanishads which 
are known to me, had not shown that in this respect there is an 
essential difference in the use of the Sanskrit at the two periods 
to which I refer, it might have been concluded with certainty, 
from the character and length of these compounds, that such 
monstrosities could not have been created at a time when the 
language was in vernacular use. Such compounds might occa- 
sionally have been used with effect; but a living language would 
have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 

70> Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would pro- 


bably have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have 
been in a position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. 
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find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy. compre- 
hension impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ 
such compounds was quite suitable to a learned language, 
and to a learned poetry, which was far removed from the real 
life of the people. In Jike manner the laws of Sandhi, as prac- 
tised in its widest extent in later Sanskrit, must have been 
equally foreign to the ancient vernacular Sanskrit. In late 
Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined in one im- 
mense whole by the assimilation, or other connection, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule does not, in general, prevail in 
the Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse 
the final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying 
influence upon each other, every one who has considered the 
limited extent to which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary 
work composed in such a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at 
the same time, knows to what extremes the modern Sanskrit 
pushes the application of this rule, will be convinced that the 
excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have sprung out of any 
popular use, but must have resulted from carrying out to an 
absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“ Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence 
of the popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. 
The Indians, with their genius for grammar, or philology gene- 
rally, were in general well aware of the modifications which 
the ancient language had received from the dialects which had 
been developed out of it: they had investigated the phonetic 
laws by which these dialects had been derived from their 
parent, and could, as it were, transport the latter back to the 
former. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit 
of the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, 
cannot be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with 
a degree of distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, 
convinced as they were that they were writing correct ancient 
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Sanskrit, could have imagined. I must confine myself here to 
exhibiting the principal elements of this proof. It is divisible 
into two parts; as we must (1.) maintain that the new Sanskrit 
has lost!°6 much which the older Sanskrit had, and which it could 
only lose from the circumstance that it had died out in the inter- 
mediate period, and had now to be revived in a form which might 
be as intelligible as possible. To this head belong a number of 
roots and inflected forms which the grammarians recognise and 
adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of which the 
later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this is that 
these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when 
the new Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured 
that their Sanskrit form could not have been easily dis- 
covered or understood. (2.) The new Sanskrit contains in it 
much that the old Sanskrit could not have had. To this head 
belong a number of forms of roots which had become modified 
according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, and which 
have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified shape, 
which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example 
of this which might be adduced would, however, require detailed 
development and proof, which would demand too much space to 
be here attempted. 


“T will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main 


106 «The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence.”—Aufrecht, Unadi- 
sutras, pref. p. viii, “In the course of time some branches of literature 
disappeared, a number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to 
their meaning was either entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators 
arose to explain the Unadisiitras,’—supposed by Dr. Aufrecht (p. ix.) to 
be considerably older than Panini,—‘“ they found the greater part of the 
words contained in them still employed in the literature of their age, or re- 
corded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum remained, and to 
these, whenever tradition failed them, they were bold enough to assign quite 
arbitrary significations.’—Tbid. pp. xi. xii. 
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results of the investigations which have been here merely in- 
dicated, and in great part yet remain to be carried out. These 
results are: That from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking 
race immigrated into India down to perhaps the 9th century 
B.C., Sanskrit became diffused as the prevailing vernacular 
dialect over the whole of Hindusthan, as far as the southern 
borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated no further 
south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of educa- 
tion, and apparently at a later period. From the 9th century 
B.C. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became 
developed from it; and in the 6th century B.c., it had become 
extinct as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it main- 
tained its ground in the schools of the Brahmans. About the 
third century B.c., in consequence of the regeneration of Brah- 
manism in Kanouj, it was brought back into public life as a 
sacred language, and gained a gradually increasing importance 
as the organ of all the higher intellectual development. About 
the fifth century A.p., it had become diffused in this character 
over the whole of India. So long as the empire of the Hindus 
lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and even long 
after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was the sole in- 
strument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 


Srcr. IX.—Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a spoken 
language. 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that 
the Sanskrit was once a spoken language, regarding this as a 
fact which admits of no question, and requires no argument to 
prove its truth: and Professor Weber is of opinion that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to 
which I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was 
still a vernacular tongue.!7 As, however, what seems so clear to 
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the European scholar may not be so plain to the Indian reader, 
it becomes necessary for me to adduce the most distinct evidence 
of the fact which I am able to discover. 

First:—Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current 
in India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would be the dialects 
of the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes; while the upper classes of 
the population of the Arian race, the same order of persons who 
in after times spoke the most refined Prakrit, must have been in 
the habit of speaking Sanskrit a few ages previously; for, in fact, 
no other Arian language then existed in India which they could 
have used. If languages with such a complicated structure as the 
Pali and the Prakrits were employed in common conversation, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not 
much more complex, should have been spoken by ordinary persons. 
We must not, of course (as Professor Benfey has well remarked 
above, p. 151), imagine that all the refined rules for the permuta- 
tion of letters which were used in later Sanskrit composition were 
then employed in daily discourse, though some few of them might 
have been; for the use of these rules is by no means essential to 
the intelligible or grammatical employment of the language; and 
at the time to which I refer, they had not been developed or 
systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of 
Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation; as, in 
fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 

It is true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period, when it was so em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue; for the language of conversation 
always differs to some extent from the language of formal 
composition or of books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt 
undergoing a perpetual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second :—The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit 
having been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased 
to be employed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects 
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which sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more 
from it and from each other, have taken its place as the popular 
vehicles of conversation,—is by no means a singular occurrence, 
unprecedented in the history of language; on the contrary, the 
manner in which the Italian, French, and Spanish languages (to 
which Professor Lassen refers in a passage cited above, p. 143) 
have been formed out of Latin, presents a very close parallel to 
the mode in which the various medieval Indian Prakrit 
bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, &c.) grew out of Sanskrit. During 
the existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, 
was the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of 
Europe. It is now in all those countries a dead language, and 
is only known to the learned who study the works of the Latin 
philosophers, historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits 
of India and other scholars who can understand the Sanskrit 
Sastras. But while Latin has itself ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage for eight hundred or a thousand years, various vernacular 
dialects have (as I have said) sprung out of it, such as Italian 
and the other modern tongues already specified; the Latin 
words which compose almost the whole of their vocabulary being 
variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections being either 
corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and auxiliary verbs. 
Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is spoken in Italy, 
has retained the closest resemblance to its mother language. 
Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone in Italian, 
resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit words 
have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 81, from Burnouf and 
Lassen’s Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases 
to identity) of the processes by which these two ancient lan- 
guages, the Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their 
modern derivatives, I shall place in juxtaposition a few of the 


most remarkable instances of it which occur to me. 
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(1.) Words in which the ¢ or & is dropped from a compound letter ct, net, or 


kt, while the ¢ is doubled. 


Latin forms, as modified in Italian. 


Latin. Italian. 
perfectus becomes perfetto. 
dictus * detto. 
junctus’? 5, giunto.1 
fructus 5 frutto. 
pactum ” patto. 
tractus *) tratto. 
tactus % tatto. 
factus on fatto. 
actus ” atto. 
octo 9 otte. 
doctus % dotto. 


Sanskrit. 
muktas 
yuktas 9 
bhaktas Bs 


sikthaka _,, 
parityaktas ,, 
bhuktas rf 
saktas bs 


Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 
Pali and Prakrit. 
becomes 


mutto. 
jutto. 

bhatto. 
sitthao. 
parichchatto. 
bhutto. 

satto. 


(2.) Words in which the p of pt is dropped, and the ¢ doubled. 


ruptus becomes _ rotto. 
aptus ” atto. 
inceptus _,, incetto. 
septem ” sette. 
captivus _,, cattivo. 
assumptus ,, assunto. 
subtus sotto, 


” 


(With many others.) 


uptas becomes 
suptas “5 
guptas ” 
luptas ” 
triptis Pe 
taptas 9 
Saptamas ,, 
napta H 
praptus 5 


paryaptas ,, 
kshiptas _,, 
liptas A 
diptas ss 


utto. 
sutto. 
gutto. 
lutto. 
titti. 
tatto. 
sattamo. 
natta. 
patto. 
pajjatto. 
khitto 
litto. 
ditto. 


(3.) Words in which the 7 of a compound letter, p/ or ki, is dropped.!!° 


planctus 
planus 


becomes 


pianto. 
7 piano. 


viklavas 


108 The Latin c is sounded as & in Sanskrit. 


109 oi, in Italian, is sounded as ju (GS) in Sanskrit. 
9 


becomes 


vikkavo. 


110 Tn Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which Z is the final por- 
tion, is generally dissolved into two syllables, as gldna becomes gildna. 
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(4.) Words in which the b of the compound letter j is dropped. 


subjectus becomes soggetto, kubjas becomes khujjo.t!! 
objectus 3 ogeetto.!!? abjas x ajjo. 


(5.) Words in which the letters rejected are not the same in the Italian and 
Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to 


simplification. 
absorptus becomes assorto. utpalam becomes uppalam. 
absurdus a assurdo. skandhas rf kandho. 
externus i esterno. dharmas ry dhammo. 
mixtus *n misto. dushkaras __,, dukkaro. 
sextus ss sesto. kshama as khama. 
textus cf testo. mugdhas es muddho. 
saxum os sasso. mudgas 3 muggo. 
somnus As sonno. labdhas nn laddho. 
damnum danno. Sabdas ~ saddo. 
autumnus 6 autunno. nimnas - nimmo.!8 
domina * donna. amnayas as ammayo. 
pradyumnas ,, pajjummo. 
janman »  jammo. 
raja ae ranfia. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise 
from the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in 
the words kanna for karna, savva for sarvva, mitta for mitra, 
putta for putra, &c. This elision of 7 is not usual in Italian. 

II. I give an instance or two to show the manner in which 
the Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In 
Latin the word wninus, a year, is thus declined. 


Singular. Plural. 
WOR o 46 6 So EMER NGI 2 4. 0 6° SANs 
Gonna eer anni. Gentes a0 annorum. 
Dat. and Abl.. . anno. Dat. and Abl.. . annis. 
INOGIES o -8 o. 50 Ehoniat INCCUSH Cio: acne aDIOS: 


1 Var. II. 34. 

2 Pronounced as if“written in English, sogetto, ojetto. 

43 T can only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the n is thrown 
out and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as [have not met 


them anywhere. 
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In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the 
singular, anno; and one in the plural, anni; the case-termina- 
tions being supplied by prepositions with or without the article, 
as follows :-— 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. and Accus. . I anno, Nom. and Accus. . gli anni. 
Genre) ana eeeCClLsannos Gen. . . . - « déghi anni. 
DY 6 a onto 5 HID ehvay Dates 2 ace ain 


AD eect ene omnCalleaninos Abiaee oi dagtmnnt. 


III. In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre- 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will show: 


Present tense. Imperfect tense. 
Latin. Ttalian. Latin. Italian. 
1. vendo. 1. vendo. 1. vendebam. 1. vendeva. 
2. vendis. 2. vendi. 2. vendebas. 2. vendevi. 
3. vendit. 8. vende. 8. vendebat. 3. vendeva. 
4. vendimus, 4. vendiamo. 4. vendebamus. 4 vendevamo. 
5. venditis. 5. vendete. 5. vendebatis. 5. vendevate. 
6. vendunt. 6. vendono. 6. vendebant. 6 vendevano. 
Perfect tense. Pluperfect tense. 
1. vendidi. 1. vendei. 1. vendidissem. 1. vendessi. 
2. vendidisti. 2. vendesti. 2. vendidisses. 2. vendessi. 
3. vendidit. 3. vende. 3. vendidisset. 3. vendesse. 
4. vendidimus. 4. vendemmo. 4, vendidissemus. 4. vendessimo. 
5. vendiditis. 5. vendeste. 5. vendidissetis. 5. vendeste, 
6. vendiderunt. 6. venderono. 6. vendidissent. 6. vendessero. 


But ([V.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely 
lost the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin 
forms ego laudor, ‘I am praised;’ ego laudabar, ‘I was 
praised ;’ eyo lwudarer, <I should be praised,’ &e., the Italians 
employ in all tenses (as the Latin had already done in a few), 
the substantive verb with the past participle, and say Jo sono 
lodato, Io era lodato, Io sarei lodato, ‘Iam, ‘I was,’ ‘I should 
be, praised.’ 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how 
the Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and 
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modern times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, 
and now speak Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from 
Latin, and differing from it in many respects, as the Indian 
Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin equally with Sanskrit is 
a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
use in the public worship of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
from its occasional employment by modern scholars in their 
writings, or in scholastic discussions, in that and other countries. 
But if it be true that a language like Latin, with its numerous 
and varied inflections, was once the common speech of the 
whole Roman people, there can be no difficulty in supposing 
that while the modern Hindus (excepting a few Pandits) can 
only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, &c., and while their 
ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the imme- 
diate parents of the modern vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit itself, from which there 
is no doubt that the older forms of Prakrit were immediately 
derived. If even in our own day Pandits can talk Sanskrit, why 
should not the vernacular use of it, though in a far more simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common among 
Brahmans, and even among other persons in all the different 
classes of society ? 

Third :—The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into 
the mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, 
affords an argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once 
spoken by the whole community, and by the upper classes down 
to amuch later period: and even the common employment of the 
same language by learned Indians in their schools and disputa- 
tions down to the present day, may go some way to prove its more 
general currency as a vernacular at an earlier date. For if 
Brahmans did not at one time employ it in their ordinary dis- 
course, how did they ever get into the habit of speaking it with 
so much ease and fluency? But if Sanskrit was at one time 
ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would easily be 
propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 


. 
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Fourth :—Manu speaks of a difference of speech in ancient 
India among the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them 
speaking the language of the Aryas, and others the language of 
the Mlechhas.!"* The language of the Aryas to which he alludes 
must have been derived from Sanskrit, if not Sanskrit itself: 
whether it was the one or the other must depend on the age in 
which we suppose this particular text of Manu’s Institutes to have 
been composed. This passage, at any rate, leaves the impression 
that there was a broad distinction between the Arian language 
and the indigenous dialects with which it was contrasted ; and 
that the varieties, if any, recognised as existing in the former, 
were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth :—In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as 
Yaska and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Vedas 
distinguished from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former 
is alluded to or designated by the terms anvadhyayam (in the 
Veda), chhandas (metre), or drsha (the speech of the rishis), 
&c.; while the contemporary Sanskrit is referred to as bhasha 
(the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the ancient author of the 
Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, speaking of 


particles (nupatah), says: ayaa Gate BIAaTYy waaitfa 
za afa arrarg awaureag afaitae <afai a 
sf oxfaserdtat uravara,  wweaaqurd a oe 
zanaanta ufavarata: safe “Of them these four 


are particles of comparison. ‘Iva’ has this sense both in the 
common language (bhdsha) and in the Veda (anvadhydyam) : 
thus Agnir wa, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ ‘Na’ has 
in the bhashad a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the sense 
both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus in 
the text na Indram devam amansata, ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” &c. Again, in the next 


m4 Manu. x. 45. See the verse quoted and translated in Part I. of this 
work, p. 178, and note. 
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section (I. 5.), he says similarly: qatata fafafaaratan 
woe waa fafearite: weqcwai <The 


particle ‘nunam’ is used in the bhasha to signify uncertainty ; 
in the Veda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere ex- 


pletive.” Again, Yaska says, Nir. I. 2: serfa atfyRwyr 
Way ATA: HAT Aaa Taat: Saarar fai warte 
aa ufiat wat yafafa: ware vaca vaayg 
araed faaaa way wala afandt aedisiaa ar- 
aa faarcae sraty ureed wa efa afl waare 
WTSay STARS li “There are Vedic (naigama) nouns 


(as damunah and kshetrasadhah) which are derived from roots 
found in the bhdsha ; and also formations in the bhdshd, such as 
ushnam, ghritam, which come from Vedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some; the derived 
forms [or nouns] in that of others. Savati, as a verb for going, 
is used in the language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, 
sava (a corpse), isin use in the language of the Aryas. The 
verb dati is employed in the sense of cutting by the people of 
the East: while the noun datram (a sickle) only is known to 
those of the North.” Here it will be observed that pure 
Sanskrit words are referred to as being used in the speech not 
only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a people living 
to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sttras of Panini the Vedic dialect is referred to as 


follows: 1.2.36, faarat aefa “in the chhandas (Veda) there 
is an option:” 1. 4. 20, waaare tha eta “Tn the chhandas 


we have the forms aydsmaya [instead of ayomaya], &c.” ; and so 
in numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Veda 
in the following Sutras, 2.4. 80; 6. 1. 151; 6. 1.210; 6. 3.131; 
6.4, 53; 6. 4.141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6. 3.113; 
6.4.9; 7. 2. 64; 7. 4. 74:—and the expressions rishaw (‘in a 


M 
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rishi’), and richi (‘in a Vedic verse’), are employed in the same 
way, 4. 4. 96; 6. 3. 130; and 6. 3. 133. In contradistinction 
to the Vedic dialect, on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is 
designated by Panini as bhasha in the following Sutras, 3. 2. 108: 
HTeTat agqaya: 1 “in the current language the roots 
sad, vas, and sru, take kvasu ;” 6. 3. 20: a q YTaTaTa_| 
“ and in the case of stha in the current language.” The same 
use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6. 1. 181; 7. 2. 88; 
8.2. 98.4? 

Yaska is supposed by Professor Miller to have lived in the 
fourth century z.c.'!6 If this view be correct, and if we adopt (as 
there appears good reason for doing) the opinion expressed by 
Professors Lassen and Benfey (see last section, pp. 142. 147.) that 
Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
2. é. in the sixth century B.c., that language must have died out 
some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a still longer 
period before the time of Panini, who, from the more deve- 
loped state of his grammatical terminology is considered to have 
been later than Yaska. In this case, these authors could 
scarcely employ the word bhasha, when referred to Sanskrit, in 
the sense of an universally spoken language; for the language 
then actually in general use must have been a species of corrupt 
Sanskrit, though it may not yet have received the appellation of 
Prakrit. But still the spoken language of that day had not 
departed so far from the Sanskrit but that its close relation to 
the latter as its parent, or rather as its standard, would be evident 
to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would still be called the 
bhasha, or language pai excellence. We have consequently, 
in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken 
tongue. 

15 See Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 167, note 2, where further 


instances of the same kind in other ancient authors are referred to. 


6 “ Last Results of Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the 
Phil of Un: Hist:, 1. p: 137. 
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Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage :— 


waar sume | wali) ware fe wEeE 
qe saMT | at aur whktaa wee ast awh 
Wat warafeaaaqarcar gear sayUt: i Ke. 


“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words 
are the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions 
(apabhransah). Thus there are the following numerous cor- 
ruptions of the word gauh (cow); viz, gdvi, goni, gotd, gopo- 
talikd, &c.” This reference to incorrect forms, such as those 
of the word gau, which seem to be Prakrit! 7, appears to indi- 
cate that Sanskrit was still spoken by a considerable class of 
persons, or was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken 
language; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as 
mere vulgarisms: for there would have been no ground for such 
a mode of comparison between words which were regarded as 
belonging to different languages; nor would the Prakrit syno- 
nyms of gaw have been wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth: —In the 164th hymn of the ist book of the Rig-veda, 


the following verse (the 45th) occurs: watft ata ufcfaar 
uatfa atfa ffeargat a avtfaes yet fw fafear 
ayafea ada arat aqert azfeqn “There are four 


measured grades of language: with these intelligent Brahmans 
are acquainted. Three hidden in secret make no sign. The 
fourth grade of speech is uttered by men.” TI quote part of the 
comment on this verse, which is given in the Parisishta, or 
Supplement to the Nirukta, I. 9. 


aaarfa atfa warft getfal areral) azrarvayy 
Ss eS LS =~ A é 

THA! aaa = voatfagrarya aaracar:| 

17 Tn the Mrichhakati, pp. 98, 99, the word gona occurs in the sense of 


oxen. 
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aa: aay arg wadf araetftatfa afar: wet 
asia arnfa wadt araerfcatia Fears) WaTUT aT- 
wuat qze atrere wat araeftataa) wey 
away qiarafa Varavarat:) warty argv Hate 
at TR CUT UA Bae was aay Aw wy 
ava at efaat et war ar caeat ar aeafta 
at avat at arazayl at fafa at arfeq at gefa 
al wafaataa wg! aar at ara afta at ar- 
Btay: | THT ats vad} ary azfea arty 
zara at a aaarurfafa i 


“ What are these four grades? The explanation of the rishis 
is, that ‘they are the four mystic words, om, bhih, bhuvah, and 
swar. The grammarians!!® say ‘they are the four kinds of 
words, nouns, verbs, prepositions and particles.’ The ceremo- 
nialists declare them to be ‘ (1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas, 
(liturgical precepts); (3rd) the brahmanas; and (4th) the cur- 
rent language.’ The commentators (nairuktah) explain them 
as being ‘(1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; (3rd) the saman 
texts; and (4th) the current language. Others think they de- 
note the speech ‘ (Ist) of serpents; (2nd) of singing-birds (?) ; 
(3rd) of small reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The 
philosophical school explains the four grades as having reference 
tome CAStSs wom eNom eas 119. wild animals, and soul.’ On this point 
we have also the following text in a Brahmana: ‘Speech, when 
created, became divided into four parts, of which three abide in 
these three worlds (earth, the atmosphere, and the sky), and the 
fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial speech abides in fire and 
in the Rathantara texts; atmospheric speech abides in the wind, 


18 See the Mahabhashya, pp. 28, 29. 
9 T am unable to discover the meaning of tiinaveshu, the word left here 
unexplained. 
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and in the Vamadevya prayers; celestial speech abides in the 
sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth portion 
of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which remained in 
excess [?] was placed in the Brahmanas: hence the Brahmans 
speak two sorts of language; both that of gods and that of 
men,’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Nirukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work 
by Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta as con- 
sisting of 14 parts. (See his comment on Nir., i. 20, which is 
quoted below, pp. 175, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date 
to the Nirukta, the preceding passage refers to the opinions of 
various ancient writers, and may, therefore, be held to carry us 
back to a remote period. Three of the ancient schools which 
are quoted, assert the current language (vydvahariki vak) to be 
the fourth kind of speech alluded to in the Vedic text as being 
spoken by men. By this we can only understand Sanskrit. It 
is true that in the Brahmana which the author of the Parisishta 
cites, a remark is made (connected with what precedes) that the 
Brahmans speak two languages, that of the gods and that of 
men, and this might seem to prove that, as in later times, a 
distinction was drawn at the time when the Brahmana was com- 
posed, between Sanskrit, the language of the gods, and Prakrit, 
the language of men. But the reference may be to the Vedic 
and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to some unknown piece of 
mysticism. And, in any case, as we are ignorant of the date of 
the Brahmana from which the citation is made, no conclusion 
can be drawn from the passage adverse to the vernacular use of 
Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 

Seventh :—In the Ramayana several passages occur in which 
the colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the 


following !2° :— 


120 Wor the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to 
Weber, Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, 


note. 
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Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found 
his way into the palace of Ravana, the Rakshasa king, and as 
reflecting how he is to address Sita, who is there confined. 


He says (Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, 17): gaararafaarfa 
wiaafaafeaa ae wlafeasa aracy fated 
afe ari afeerfa famfafta eeara aaaraa 
eug waaay afearg ai cad aaarat at gaat 
afeafal adt sraufearer wee gare aafeitn 


“‘T shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed with this 
grief. But I am both unknown, and above alla monkey. If I 
were to speak in polished (sanskritam) language, like a twice- 
born man, Janaki (Sita) perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] 
my words, would think that I was Ravana, and would again 
become terrified; and would scream in consequence of her 
fright.” Considering that this would lead to a discovery, he 
concludes as follows (verses 33 and 34 of the same section): 


uaafaraae fafa cqatiaa aa rar 
ate AAG ya HwAA! Aaaeafaanfa agigaaar- 


aaa“ Announcing [imitating ?] by signs the undaunted 
Rama, I shall address to her such polished (sanskritam) 
language as an [ordinary?] man would. [Thus] I shall not 
occasion her any alarm, as her mind is fixed on the thoughts 
of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita 
in Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would 
not understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable 
to the speaker, we must take them as indicating that Sanskrit, 
if not spoken by women of the upper classes at the time when 
the Ramayana was written (whenever that may have been!”!), was 
at least understood by them’, and was commonly spoken by men 


1 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. 1., pp. 484, ff, does not determine its date. 
2 Tn the Mrichhakati, however, written probably not much later, a 
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of the priestly class, and other educated persons. By the 
Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, alluded to in the second 
passage, may perhaps be understood not a language in which 
words different from Sanskrit were used, but the employment 
of formal and elaborate diction. 

On the other hand, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kanda, 
xvi. 14, from which it would rather seem as if the use of Sanskrit 
was a characteristic of Brahmans; and no doubt they were the 


persons who chiefly spoke it: YTCGAa TEU aufaaa: 
wad aa waeaaa fanaa argafem fagun 


** Assuming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the 
ruthless Rakshasa Ilvala invited Brahmans to a funeral cere- 
mony.” 

Jn the Sundara Kanda, the discourse of Prahasta, one of the Ra- 
kshasas, is characterised as WHA Saqaeqqayay aemaTl 
“polished (sanskritam), supported by reasons, and judicious in 
its purport”; and in the Yuddha Kanda, the god Brahma is said 
to have addressed to Rama a discourse which was aad ayt 
BaUAyaT waafeqa. \| “polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, 
and consonant with virtue.” But in neither of these two pas- 
sages does there appear to be any reference to the special 
meaning of the word Sanskrita. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 19), the word 


woman’s pronunciation of Sanskrit is spoken of as something laughable 
(p. 44, Stenzler’s ed): WH ata safe aa we arate 
sfaaru wat veatit ave 9 atafe maT 
sfeat eta wae vest feuuquat faa frzt afes 


aaarate || which is thus translated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of 
the Hindus, i. 60): —‘“Now, to me, there are two things at which I cannot 
choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a man singing a song; 
the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first passed through 
her nostrils.” 
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sanskaéra is employed, if not in a technical signification, as 
equivalent to sanskrita, at all events in a manner which enables 
us (as Weber observes) to perceive how that technical sense of 


the word arose:— Siaat qqu at STAT AxdTas: | 
deqrea wat Stat areaerant waa fasattaa- 
MSU SIVATAT AWA “Hanuman, Son of the Wind, 


recognised Sita with difficulty, standing, as she was, unadorned, 
radiant only with her own brilliancy: just as a word is not 
readily understood, when its sense is changed by the want of its 
correct grammatical form.” 

Eighth :—From the researches of MM. Kuhn!” and Benfey'** 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are 
only ‘of one, two, or three, &c., syllables, have, in the Veda, 
to be read as of two, three, or four, &c., syllables, 7.e. as of one 
syllable longer, in order to make up the full length of the lines 
required by the metre employed by the Vedic poets. Thus twam 
has to be read as tuam; vyushtaw as viushtau; turyam as 
turiyam; martyaya as martiaya; varenyam as varenian; 
amatyam as amatiam; swadhvaram as suadhvaram; and 
svastibhih, as suastibhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit 
pronunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit 
in contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation must have been borrowed from a previously existing 
popular pronunciation, which was at the same time that em- 
ployed by the Vedic poets, we find here another reason for con- 
cluding that the old spoken language of India, and the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas were at one time identical.!?° 


“8 Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

14 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. 

% J quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-V. Introd. p. lili, :—“ The neces- 
sity for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels 
and wu, had been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, 
wherever the metre requires it, 7y and wy should be read instead of y and v. In 
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Ssct. X.—Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forms in 
which they exhibit the Sanskrit language: the later Vedic commentators : 
earlier expounders: the Nirukta: the Brahmanas: the Vedic hymns: 
imperfect comprehension of them in later times from changes in the 
language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom of their age.1?6 


As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was 
once a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have 
been exposed to the mutations to which all spoken languages 
are subject from their very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course 
of ages, have become very different from what it originally was.!*7 


many words the former mode of writing appears to have prevailed; as is 
rendered probable by the differences of reading between the Sama-veda and 
the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, reading tugriya, subhuvah, sudruvam, 
where the latter reads tugrya, subhvah, sudrvam; and the latter, on the con- 
trary, reading samudriya, where the former reads samudrya. . . . But 
the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading conformable 
to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to conclude 
that, at the time when the Vedas were composed, the liquids (y and v), which 
appear in the Sanhitas as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels, 
i and w were employed.” On the other hand, y and v must sometimes be 
read instead of iy and wv (p. lvi.) The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta, 
(cited in the First Part of this Work, pp. 6, ff), which are composed in the 
Anushtup metre, will be generally found to have the proper number of feet, 
if not in other respects to scan correctly,—if the preceding remarks be 
attended to. Thus in the first verse, line second, the words vritwa and 
atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by sandhi. Bhdvyam (in the 
first line of the second verse) must be lengthened to bhdviyam; vyakrdmat 
(second line, fourth verse), to viakrdmat; sadhya (second line, seventh verse), 
to sadhiya; Gyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, sixth 
verse) to diam; grdmydscha (second line, eighth verse) to grdmidscha ; 
vyadadhuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) to viadadhuh and 
viakalpayan ; and rdjanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rdjaniah. 

126 In revising this section (composed originally in 1858,) for the press, I 
have had the assistance of Professor Miiller’s work on the Veda, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous 


statements. 
1°77 fear that the text of Patanjali (Mababhashya, p.104) may be cited against 
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And in fact we find from the records of Indian literature, that the 
Sanskrit, as it is brought before us in the different Sastras, has 
gone through different phases. The most modern is that in which 
we find it in the Puranas, Itihasas, and Smritis. The Itihasas and 
Puranas are undoubtedly not to be ranked with the oldest Sanskrit 
writings, for they all imply that there were many older records 
of Hindu antiquity existing when they were compiled, and often 
quote various ancient verses.’2° The Mahabharata frequently 


mehere:— fairy weet! fray a wey aoacfa- 
afafrat dffaara saoratasafaathePr: W “words are 


eternal; and in the case of eternal words we must have immutable and 
immoveable letters, free from diminution, or increase, or alteration.” But 
the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to astronomy are equally appli- 
cable to grammar:— 34 afwamry wuuftaraaraay: 
WATCR_ || “In this astronomical department scripture is only authori- 
tative when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 

8 ‘That they are not all of one age is shown by an enlightened Indian 
Pandit, Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar, in the Bengali preface to his Rijupatha, 
or Sanskrit selections, as follows :— 


wea Hat Berar faasotatcia za etiota cate Zui wats 
atl amatmetite afer atfafe onicg! fee etate wecas aoa 
aga as fafer ca ae afew afos afam cate za aI Faas- 
oat, DINIS THATS CT as aS ores ond hac, as 
for ore ae Gta Ta cece fafasts ahaa Ast DOM THA II 


fanertaty creed ufos watetacwa apata as fafera ca fafa 
Faxectata, Fea Sttas, Bea qaeTaS tate apa efaricet 
Stata aos (ate ZT AI 


“All the Puranas are commonly said to be the composition of Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Purinas is so various that they cannot 
be conceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the 
Vishnu-purana, another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta- 
purana, it is difficult to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. 

So, too, there is such a discrepancy between the style of the 
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introduces old legends with the following formula: BATYSTES- 


cTatafafasra ULTAae | “ Here they adduce this ancient 

narrative.” (See Pare TI. p. 33.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that 
the Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and 
had become gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned 
language, by the precepts of those grammarians who preceded 
Panini, as well as of that scholar himself and his successors. 
As the language which had thus been polished, improved, 
and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased to be popularly 
spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In this way 
the Sanskrit language has remained unaltered for two thousand 
years, till it has acquired the appearance of immutability ; while 
its antiquity, and the perfection of form which it eventually 
acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be regarded 
as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, 
is regarded by the people of India as supernatural.!*° Prior to 
this era, however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly 
spoken by the upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to con- 
stant fluctuations in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in 
the works which are more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, 
we find various differences of grammatical form, and a style 
altogether more antique. This is to some extent the case in the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, where we encounter a simplicity of 


Mahabharata and that of the Vishnu-purana, and the other works mentioned 
above, that it cannot be imagined to be the composition of the same person 
by whom they were written.” 

129 The philosophers Ramanuja and Madhwachiryya are called incarnations 
of Sesha and Vayu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects., pp. 24 & 87.) and Sankara 
Acharyya is celebrated in the Vrihad Dharma-purana as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. (Colebrooke’s Essays, 1. 103, 104.) 
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syntax and a tautology of style, together with many particles, 
and some modes of construction, which are foreign to the later 
works.'8° The Brahmanas, however, are only to be regarded as a 
middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) and the more 
modern Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Rig-veda, most of 
which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover 
how wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest 
known form and its most modern shape. In these hymns 
we find various forms of inflection and conjugation which 
are not to be traced in more modern writings, and numerous 
words which either disappear altogether in later authors, or 
are used by them in a different sense. These hymns are, in 
fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. That this 
is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with 
those hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda; 
all the other writings which bear the name of Veda are de- 
pendent on the hymns, and subservient to their explanation or 
liturgical use. This may be made clearer by beginning with 
the most recent parts of the literature connected with the Vedas, 
and going gradually back to the oldest parts. 

First. Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century A.p.,!3! and 
wrote a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakasa, on the 
whole of the Rig-veda; and Mahidhara, who compiled a com~ 


'80 Thus e. g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognise 
in the passage cited from the Kaushitaki-brahmana in the First Part of this 
work (p. 114.) a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from 


the verb abhavat, in the phrase af ATTaTA Wadd |i ‘‘ Hebecame 


superior to the Saudasas,” is a remnant of the Vedic usage. In modern 
Sanskrit this preposition would not be thus severed from the verb. 

131 Professor Wilson’s Rig-veda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduct. p. xlviii. 
Miller, Sanskrit Res. p. 137. Roth, Introd. to Nirukta, p. liii. refers Ma- 
hidhara (if not Sayana also) to the 16th century. 
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mentary entitled Vedadipa on the Vajasaneyi Sanhita of the 
Yajur-veda. 

Second. In such works as these we find reference made to 
earlier writers on the Vedas, such as Saunaka, the author of the 
Vrihaddevata, Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many 
others, with quotations from their works. 

Professor Miller!*? divides the Vedic literature, properly so 
called, into four_periods, which, in the inverse order of their 
antiquity, are the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the 
Mantra period, and the Chhandas period. The Chhandas period, 
during which the oldest hymns preserved in the Rig-veda collection 
were written, he supposes to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 B.c. 
Then followed the Mantra period, from 1000 to 800 B.c., in the 
course of which the more recent of the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed, and the whole were gathered together into one Sanhita 
(or collection). Next in order was the Brahmana period, from 800 
to 600 B.c., during which the chief theological and liturgical 
tracts bearing this title were composed and collected. And 
lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 to 200 B.c. 
in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition were 
reduced, (by men who, however, were no longer, like their prede- 
cessors, regarded as inspired,) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works 
of this period were not all composed in the concise form of 
Sutras, but some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p- 162,) is supposed by Professor Muller (“ Sanskrit Researches,” 
p- 137,) to have lived in the fourth century B.c. Yaska found 
an earlier work entitled Nighantu, made up of classified lists of 
Vedic, and partly obsolete words, existing in his day; to which 
he alludes in the following passage, at the very com- 


mencement of his work (i. 1.): WATATS: WATATA: a 


182 See his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” which has just ap- 
peared ; pp. 70. 244. 249. 313. 445. 497. 572. 
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areravefad vara faraway TeTTsall “A sacred 
record (samadmndya) has been handed down, which is to be ex- 
pounded. This is called the Nighantavas.” '8 


And again (in i, 20.): @TSTHAYTATY WAT PAFEISA- 

DAT SATA MATH BIST HATA AFVTS: | GVISUTA 
~ Ne . Law 

waraaarsat famqeurad aqq warafaq ary 


= 
aqiytfa a ' 

“The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by 
tuition, handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who 
were destitute of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, 
declining in the power of communicating instruction, have, for 
facility of comprehension, arranged this book (the Nighantu), the 
Veda, and the Vedangas.” This passage proves at once the priority 
of the Nighantu to the Nirukta, and also the still greater antiquity 
of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in both.'** 


133 On this the commentator Durgicharyya annotates as follows: @ q [@- 
arata:] -efafaaardaftararaizrecwaa : Tyra 
aTedqearaa unfararara aeeftaia: TATA! “The sense 


is, that ‘ This sacred record which had been set forth by rishis as a specimen 
of the mode of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one 
collection in five chapters. 

134 Professor Roth in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii. remarks 


999 


thus on this passage: —‘“ Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small 
collection of words and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in 
an undefined way to an ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest 
period, when faith and doctrine flourished without artificial aids, but from 
the generations next to that era, which strove by arrangement and writing 
to preserve the treasures which they had inherited. He further puts the 
Naighantuka in one class with the Vedas and Vedangas. By the composition 
of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second period of Indian history, 
he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted by the rishis, which 
were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, and were 
regarded in the same light by Yiaska in the passage before us. All, therefore, 
that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and 
commit them to writing. We find here a recollection of a comparatively 
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The following are the remarks of Durgichdryya, the com- 
mentator, on this passage (Nir. i. 20.) : 


ararmadt & da: arate SB: vfafawsa (9) aver a 
TH ararayara:| F gra cf saa woes 
waa ayaa FAW waaaaT Haw wyATT- 
aT yatiudaaqumafaafcurar wadifa wera) wefe 
euatiefa avafal agamau: wafaufturaetaar- 
Watt gaia arateauam <cfai a fe waa 
cia saargat fe was are: fa surfer 
Asay sara Vass aT WeUTE:| A 
Yq UaMAyaWa saver satareataw: wfadta: 
gafiea: avt fe gar aa: ware whraqusraa 
A GM YAN ATSTAATATUT [sic.] FWA! FTE 
fa ava fal asada vasaa fratoratfarar sat 
Hal, Tea saay eure: weuwmaan| asf we- 
UAT TTS! WY Asqueura wraea: wat fewa- 
SuUrTaa aea aaratfay azy aargifa Ufa wosura 
BUSATa! HY ata vufewaraad way wafata 
waayaaa wars: faqarn: aavrlwe az- 
qRFVa FWA BGT: TRAY ATAPI T- 
euufa famasuTad aey nafetaueed warar- 
aara: [sic] fa aaaaAgara Aca aargytia Wact- 
wifal ay og: wararfagftf are: wu az 
late reduction into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an 


event which has not yet attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the 
history of Indian literature.” 
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aaea uray afaaewie TCHUAATTTETATA a 
ararfay:| GaIEUTY alea warataaea:! a wafa- 
Ufaat AHS! URUAUT Baas! FEGYT THAT! 
aaaT wreat) aaTyTafal ac Tat! BACWasyrt 
faxa waza cane: wa waratfaguea ae- 
ud! ay a Praia wrersacfe wafa 
ad geata ufadtr aera aaa waaay 
awarafegftfal faa arearauen fastifan a- 
‘gag fawfagaa wag fre aerat Yea Vey ara 
sau! araafafa ari swat urerag faeaneearaa 
aglyiaMaa Arad waTMa sete «fal wa cea 
fawafafal wa fas arad a faerwee waface 
wf faeanreararafaacfa aryrtifa afcat- 
faa area: 


“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, 2. e. by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the 
persons described by the term  sakshat-krita-dharmanas. 
Again, who were they? The rishis; who are called so because 
they flow (rishanti) ; because from a particular ceremony accom- 
panied by a mantra of such and such import, in a certain way, 
such and such a reward results. And the author will afterwards 
declare that the word rishi comes from ‘seeing, (dargandt.) 
Hence the faculty of seeing that such a reward springs from 
such a ceremony, is spoken of in a metaphorical way in the 
words, ‘who have an intuitive view of duty:’ for duty 
cannot be seen, being something entirely invisible. But what of 
these rishis? ‘They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to 
subsequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of 
duty,’ 7.@. those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty 
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handed down the mantras to subsequent men, 7. ¢. to secondary 
rishis (srutarshis) of a later age, and destitute of power; rishis, 
whose rishihood arose from what they had heard from others, 
and not without hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis 
who had an intuitive perception of duty. What did these earliest 
rishis do? They handed down the mantras by tuition (viz., by 
the function of instructing their pupils) according to their text 
and meaning '*°; and the pupils received them through tuition. 
Then ‘these later men, declining in their capacity to instruct, 
arranged this book and the Veda, and the Vedangas, in portions, 
for facility of comprehension.’ Declining, he means, in their 
knowledge of the best mode of rendering their instructions in- 
telligible, grieved when their pupils did not understand, actuated 
by compassion towards them, and having regard to the shortness 
of their lives, and to their power of comprehension, which was re- 
duced in correspondence with the times, they compiled this book 
[the Nighantu], beginning with ‘gau,’ and ending with ¢ déva- 
patnyas, in parts, for facility of comprehension. He next tells 
us what works he means; the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. 
But how did they compile these works? He tells us: listen: By 
the agency of Vyasa they arranged the Veda, (which being up to 
that period one, was difficult to study, from its extreme magni- 
tude), ina number of different Sakhds, for the purpose of easier 
comprehension. The Rig-veda was arranged in 21 sakhds, the 
Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1000, the Atharvana in 9: and 
similarly the Vedaingas ; grammar in 8 books, the Nirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided 
state; 7. ¢. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able 
to understand these several Sakhds, when divided and of limited 
extent. He now explains the word ‘bilma,...... Bullma= 
bhilma, means the division of the Vedas, and division stands for 
arrangement. Or it means bhasanam, elucidation; 7.¢. the 


185 So Miiller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthatuscha, 
denying to the word grantha the sense of written book. 
N 
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sense of the Vedas becomes clear from a knowledge of the 
vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. Thus bilma is from the 
root bhid, or the root bhds. In this way this Nirukta Sastra, 
and the other Vedangas have descended from the rishis. Thus 
the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Nighantu, the list of words which forms the subject of the 
preceding remarks, was prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which he endeavours to throw light on the obscurities 
of the Veda.!*° When this work of Yaska was written, and even 
at a much earlier period, it is evident that the sense of many of 
the Vedic words had been forgotten. This appears from the very 
fact of such works as the Nighantu and Nirukta being composed. 
at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vocabu- 
laries of Vedic words, if the sense of these words had con- 
tinued all along familiar to the students of the Vedas? The 
necessity for works like his own is argued by Yaska in the 
following passage (Nir. i. 15.) 


aaticaraty aaa a faq awanfaraar 
Aad UTI euaies Agrara gray area 
CCURSECIRS (Ce 


“ Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot 
be understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning, 
cannot thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical 


86“ The Nighantu,” says Professor Roth, (Introd. to Nirukta, p. li.), 
“especially the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete 
words, which formed a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding 
the Veda, such as was usually given in the schools of the Brahmans. At 
that period no need was felt of continuous commentaries; and in fact learn- 
ing had not then become separated into so many branches. A memorandum 
of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent occurrence in the Veda, 
and of the principal passages which required elucidation; a simple list of 
the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Nighantu, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual 
became the subject of formal and written explanation. To this period 
belongs the Nirukta.” 
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forms. Therefore, this department of science is the complement 
of grammar, and an instrument for gaining its object.” 137 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, 
in which heattempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies,!38 
(a process, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary 
if their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he 
cites the opinions of different classes of interpreters who had 
preceded him, and who had severally propounded different ex- 
planations. This further shows that in Yaska’s time the signi- 
fication of the hymns had formed the subject of investigation 


187 This passage is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erlauterungen, p. 1]. And 
Sayana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rig-veda, vol. i. p. 39. 


TAIT Azraragrara saat fARAA Il “Hence the Nirnkta 
is serviceable for the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.” 

188 See Roth’s Erlauterungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. “ Vedic interpretation 
could impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian 
commentators were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which 
were of any value. Even a superficial examination shows that their plan of 
interpretation is the very opposite of traditional, that it is in reality a gram- 
matical and etymological one, which only agrees with the former method in 
the erroneous system of explaining every verse, every line, every word by 
itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained harmonise with those derived 
from other quarters. If the fact that none of the commentators are in pos- 
session of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions regarding, e. g , 
the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the hymns, 
which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted 
that this poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. 
In this set of conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were in- 
troduced at an early period indeed, but not until the hymns had already 
become the subject of learned study, and the religious views and social 
circumstances on which they are based had lost all living reality, . . . 
What is true of Sayana, or any of the other later commentators, applies 
essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned interpreter, who works with 
the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he possesses an in- 
calculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed and 
continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period ; 
viz. to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.’ 


N 2 
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by learned men of different schools for many ages preceding. 
The following passage will illustrate this, as well as afford some 
insight into the subjects and manner of discussion at the period 
when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he thus (in continua- 
tion of the passage last cited) alludes to the heretical opinions 
which had been entertained by his predecessor Kautsa, regarding 
the value of the hymns: 


afe warduaara wads wadifa ate: wawar 
fe wars agaarafeaaa| fraaarey ewer fraar- 
qqait wafeal werfa argta eawewat faeftaea 
se wyafa yaafal wreretfa areal wari wa- 
Waal wafeal awed araeaqai fea aa feR- 
frare fear safe ofafegreat wafeai ua wa 
egisavey a fata) seerat avai @ agt 
afy waral angite safe wa dat are 
wafers <fal wera araed aetefai aga afara- 
arava SARSfal warare afefa: awafafar afeta- 
aivicfaceattafata: agaftere arerera: warfa 
afausrat wafeal ae arefaai srcarfa 
awafa| Beara: WRUTATATS| WAT A HE HE 
ag Baas! aa ae feaarey wa asarsfracta 
afi a arewal ataedt gatgiafcial at waz 
faaaarat gaat fraarquar waedifa wifaaeata 
vag agar satel faarqarfafa: aut wae argea 
euaraa faftasd cafeatqarz: a wafal aay 
UAC BATA Valea TaTaTarware fear waa 
aut ung fanfafagra wafea ofa wifaaafa uaz 
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wat waver sa arg wafaay csifa! aar waz 
ward wadifal aracqafyaread sad ayaa 
wrefal wat wag afefa: wafafa afatatac 
wat wacet wqyrat: uritafafai wat wae -afa- 
weal waedifal Aa wraicaeret weaaeyr a 
waft! gearaqty: a waft! wat ataqdty fara: 
yeafarar wafa wciadfag q we afeey wars: 
weet wate 


I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite 
to the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the 
text) and thus economize space, as well as make the discussion 


clearer. !#9 


Kautsa objects. 

1. “If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make 
the sense of the mantras clear, 
it is useless, for the mantras 
have no sense.” 


Yaska replies. 

1. “ The mantras have a 
sense, for their words are the 
same (as those in the ordi- 
nary language). A Brahmana 
says, ‘that is the perfect rite 
of sacrifice which is accord- 
ing to the form prescribed in a 
text. <A rich or a yajus de- 
clares the ceremony to be per- 
formed.’ (An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech) is 
this, ‘ krilantau,’ &c., (¢ sport- 
ing with sons and grandsons’). 


189 See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of his Abhand- 


lungen, p. 21, and in his Erliuterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. 


There 


are, however, some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly under- 


stand the bearing. 


N 
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2. “The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts], have cer- 
tain fixed words, and a certain 
fixed arrangement;” [and so 
are mere arbitrary formule. ?| 

3. “The mantras have the 
ritual forms to which they 
refer fixed and enjoined by the 
Brahmanas [and, therefore, do 
not admit of critical exposi- 
iton|; thus ‘Spread _ thyself 
widely out ;’ and so he spreads; 
‘Let me pour out,’ and so he 
pours.” 

4. “They prescribe what is 
impracticable: thus, ‘ deliver 
him, O plant ’ ‘Axe, do not in- 
jure him,’ thus he speaks while 
striking.” 

5. “Their contents are at va- 
riance with each other: thus, 
‘There exists but one Rudra, 
and no second; and again, 
‘ There are innumerable thou- 
sands of Rudras over the earth?’ 
and, ‘Indra, thou hast been 
born without a foe; and again, 
‘Indra vanquished a hundred 
armies at once.” 

6. “A person is enjoined to 
do an act with which he is al- 
ready acquainted: thus, ‘ Ad- 
dress the hymn to the fire 
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But Kautsa’s objections must 
be more closely examined.” 

2. “ This is the case in ordi- 
nary language also, e g. In- 
dragni, pitaputraw (‘Indra 
and Agni,’ ‘father and son.’)” 


3. “Thisis a mere repetition 
[by the Brahkmana], of what 
had been already said [in the 
mantra :| (and consequently 
the latter must have had an 
ascertainable meaning. ?|” 


4, “ According to the sacred 
tradition it must be understood 
that no injury is to be in- 
flicted.” 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language: thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival; 


‘The king has no enemies.’” 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names 
though they already know 
them; and the madhuparka, 
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which is being kindled.’ [This 
is said by the adhwaryu priest 
to the hotri, Roth.] 14°” 


7. “Again it is said; ‘ Aditi 
is everything; Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.” 


8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak, 


yadrismin, jaraydyi, ka- 
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(a dish of curds, ghee and 
honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with 
the custom.” 

7. “This will be explained 
further on. The same thing 
is said in common language, 
thus, ‘ All fluids, (or flavours), 
reside in water.’ ” 4} 

8. “ It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does 
not gee it. 
fault. 


It is the man’s 
Just as in respect of 


nuka.” local usages men are distin- 
guished by superior knowledge; 
so too, among those learned 
men who are skilled in tradi- 
tion, he who knows most is 


worthy of approbation.” 


Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed expla- 


nation of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its 


general scope :— 

waaearatw ufaarat a fagad! xrerceavay- 
sarfyantt aaa HACaqaCW Aaqarqurcd ar- 
waa af wafenssaata defrcada 
sufed faxanteey aaa aaa wrt ar- 
ufaat queda: vearey feqawaa AaTuTa| 


140 See Miiller. Hist. of Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 472. note 1. 

141 Compare Raghu Vanéa, x. 16. TaTFatTaaca Gat fea 
qat saa || ‘(As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has 
fallen] imbibes other flavours,” &c. 

n A 
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amraufayara wcarwara, swwafequaadad 
farauTaal agaa aaafe WenUTeaCayisia Wa- 
arquaaqa warat ffege fae! ay ararara- 
fiagua: weraraagey tavaurafra: wt: ufa- 
awyaray sfa vera araardtgreaires fasarfafan 


“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right 
to enter on the study of this Sastra, and the proposition having 
been laid down that without the Nirukta, the sense of the man- 
tras cannot be understood, Kautsa adduces many reasons for 
declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these he 
grounds an assertion, that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in 
reply states the reasons on the other side in support of the man- 
tras having a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. 
And as this work (the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is 
useful for the explanation of their meaning, its utility is demon- 
strated. Thus under the guise of an author who stimulates 
[inquiry by raising difficulties] an opportunity is taken of stating 
the arguments on both sides, with the view of increasing the 
student’s intelligence. For how is that student, of immature 
intelligence, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, when he 
encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication of 
words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain with- 
out perplexity the meaning of words and sentences ?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharyya looked upon 
Kautsa as being merely a@ man of straw, into whose mouth 
objections against the significance of the Vedas, were put by 
Yaska, in order that he might himself refute them. It does not, 
however, appear why Kautsa, whose name appears in the old 
genealogical lists of teachers in one of the Brahmanas (Miiller, 
Ancient Sansk, Lit. pp. 181. 442), should be viewed in the light of 
a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any other of the numer- 
ous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. There seems to 
be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, perhaps, wish 
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his contemporaries to believe that there had been in early times 
any old grammarian who opposed the authority of the Vedas. 

In Nirukta ii. 16., Yaska refers to the opinions of various 
former schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra :— 


aa at gat ae efa Axa: argisex cafasr- 
feats) surg =pfaey fastarardut asaa aradl 
ata ygatt wafeat afery wa daar 
atewarera fregr wire araifa faarcargarci 


afaa ea neefet STUN 

** Who was Vritra? ‘A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas: ‘an Asura, 
son of Twashtri,’ say the Aitihdsikas. The fall of rain arises 
from the mingling of the waters and of light. This is figura- 
tively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas 
describe Vritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he 
blocked up the streams. When it was destroyed, the waters 
flowed forth.” 

In Nir. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers, regard- 


ing the Vedic word panchajanah ;—Gyyat AA ela Bard | 
argat: feat gat watt cates warty adr 
fasta: "uqa SATA: ll “* Ye five classes of beings, 
frequent my sacrifice. These five classes of beings are the 
‘Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras and Rakshases,’ say some: 
They are ‘The four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says 
Aupamanyava.” 

In Nir. viii. 22, Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which 
had led some of his predecessors to interpret certain Apri hymns 
as addressed to other deities than Agni :— 


Aga a wast sia waarsat cfa w aTErWA| 
awieaat taut axifa a vaTarexifs aqarat 
sfa a aTqwal . . . BTMSaAT TIA, AAT 
A vars wraT at agar <fa wy TET! BTA 
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ofa fafa: afsarafaata fara gafteqara ae 
cama eased wa at aaa wrag angftafata 
% fanaa 


“<«The praydjas and the anwydjas (introductory and con- 
cluding sacrificial acts), have Agni for their deity,’ says a Brah- 
mana. Another opinion is that they have chhandas (metre) for 
their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘metres are the praydjas 
and anuydjas. [After referring to three other opinions, simi- 
larly supported, Yaska goes on]: ‘ Another view is that they 
have soul for their deity, for a Brahmana says, ‘soul is the 
praydjas and anuyajas.’ I maintain the opinion that the hymns 
have Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere 
devotion [to particular gods]. But why are these various views 
put forward? Because it is well known to be a precept that 
the person who is about to offer an oblation should meditate on 
the particular deity for whom it is intended.” 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been 


put forward regarding the gods called Aswins : — 3achrarfa- 
gitar: aq atafaan ararfaaraa sercrarfa- 
aa giaxneraa Tara geRarfaafaertean: | 


“<The Aswins are so called from their horses (aswais),’ says 
Aurnayabha. But who are the ASwins? ‘ Heaven and earth,’ say 
some; ‘day and night,’ say others: while others again say, ‘ The 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasi- 


kas,” 142 


12 See Roth’s Erliut., pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old inter- 
preters of the Veda. ‘ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he 
says, ‘‘called by Yaska simply Nairuktas; and when he notices any difference 
in the conception of the Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the euhe- 
meristic view are called Aitihasikas. In addition to the exposition of the 
Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also liturgical interpretations of 
numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahmanas and other kindred 
treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the received text 
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In Nirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Vishnu: —afee fag az fauna fara: | 
faut fra oe Surarara ufsaraafta fafa wra- 
ufe:) warcret freuges wafacetia arWarat:| “Vishnu 


strode over all this space: thrice he plants his foot. This he 
does in order to his threefold existence, ‘on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says Sakapuni: ‘ At his rising, in the 
zenith, and at his setting,’ says Aurnavabha.” 


In Nir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas :— 


afastsfaaasra fat:) afa: ager aaa 
aaa fa VATMWUa! “ The gods sacrificed to Agni 


(fire), with fire. ‘Agni was the victim; him they seized, with 
him they sacrificed ;? so says a Brahmana.” 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers 
also to the Brahmanas; they must therefore have been older than 
his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes, as 
haying preceded him in the interpretation of the Vedas :—Agra- 
yana, Audumbarayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Krau- 
shtuki, Gargya, Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Varshyayani, 
Satabalaksha the Maudgalya, Sakatayana, Sakapuni, Sikalya, 
and Sthaulashtivi.!*% 


The subjoined passage from the 12th Sect. of the first Parigishta 


into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpretations 
are called by Yaska those of the Yajiikas, or ‘persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.’ Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation 
adopted by the Naidanas. . . . . Under this head we must probably 
understand that method of explanation, which, differing from the gram- 
matical etymologies, referred the origin of the words and conceptions to 
occasions which were in a certain sense historical, The Brahmanas and 
Upanishads abound in such historical or mythological etymologies, which are 
to be found in all ages and among all nations; etymologies which their own 
inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from their connection with 
other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
143 Roth, Erlauter. pp. 221, 222. 
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or supplement to the Nirukta (considered by Professor Roth, 
Nir. ii. p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to 
Yaska), refers to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary for expounding them. 

aa darifeanger swe sia afaatsfa aaati a a 
waa wat fader: vacug va fawat: a ay 
WFAAAPATATT al wiiasfag a aa afeey 
waa: wet wadifa wa GET! Aqat at 
afayraraey Zamrqaa, aT a wiifaedtia aa 
ud aaafe mee sai TTS 
ada fag apa sgefa wre az wafal 

“This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is 
effected by the help of oral tradition and reasoning. The hymns 
are not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but according to their 
context. Fora person who is nota rishi or a devotee, has no 
miuwitiwe sight into their meaning. We have said before that 
among those men who are versed in tradition, he who is most 
learned deserves especial commendation. When the rishis were 
ascending [from the earth], men inquired of the gods, ‘Who 
shall be our rishi?’ The gods gave them this science of reasoning, 
to serve as a rishi, and to deduce by reflection the sense of the 
hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any learned man deduces 
by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of 
reason as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or 
the definition of ceremonial practice. With this may be com- 
pared, the whole tendency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is 
virtually, if not avowedly, founded on reasoning; and the 
assertion of Bhaskara (see above, p. 170, note), that in the ma- 
thematical sciences, scripture, if unsupported by demonstration, 
is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human in- 
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tellect is exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these 
memorable words: @T qaaeat aTaa AEST ufaafa 
aat afaaat saat waraufiw va saa 
a aguaaaqeritd afeqcag urarfe arafcatean 
aa wa afwamrul aerafaafe da: eaargaasfa 
area faaa a arfal) “When, again, after a long period, 


there shall be a great distance [observable in the position of 
the stars], then intelligent men of like character with Brahma- 
gupta and other mathematicians will arise, who, admitting a 
movement in consonance with observation, will compose treatises 
accordingly. Hence the science of astronomy, being main- 
tained by men of great ability, shall never fail in time, though 
it has no beginning nor end.” (See Colebrooke’s Mise. Ess. ii. 
381.) 

In the First Part of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska, regarding the origin of particular Vedic 
hymns which he explains. One of these texts relates to the 
Rishi Viswamitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. See Part 
First, pp. 124, and 143, 144. 

Third. I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have 
been led back through the ascending series of more recent works, 
as the oldest expository writings on the Vedic hymns. They are 
consequently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of 
Indian literature. But while the other explanatory and pre- 
scriptive books connected with the Vedas, such as the gramma- 
tical and ceremonial Sutras, &c., are not regarded as having any 
independent divine authority, the Brahmanas, on the contrary, are 
considered as a part of the Veda itself. This will appear from the 
following passages from Sayana’s commentary on the Rig-veda: 


HAAR AIATTS WAWA! Ba Varqaey 
aquufauraraare  aTwal «Szaradefafar 


144 Rig-veda, Miiller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 
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“The definition of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and 
Brahmana, is unobjectionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the 
Yajna paribhasha, ‘ Veda is the name applied to Mantra and 


Brahmana.’” Again: SAAT TSA araa azarae - 
aug waraey wafiferate wafeet Acari 
ATMUfAagawaw ufaufa \ we set being admitted that there 


are two parts of the Veda, viz. Mantra and Brahmana, as the 
Mantra has been already defined, the definition of the Brahmana 
will be, that it is the remaining portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Nyadya- 


mala-vistara says :— 


AUUTAATITA AT AATIARTS AM SAAS A: RwWE- 
afa-ar farafaxausyorat aarfewaeragrir- 
qua: | wagigaawara! aa AW WATATTATy- 
daa agavefafa wettaal varaTat qe: wa: 
WaTag ate fatwa Fa warqarae 
ATAAUMUSTAa! FaTAACaa Boweqeaafaaya 
qaqarat F arat wall ay ateatfewareran, 
yaar yA agrafadrwara acretta: 
afygraaata| aagifafeaarcecauraaad! aa: 
atfacrarfeargad wena) auf acqwara y- 
AWA... AAA wee aca arafa fagal 
fay vada ata! ay aq arefaq waa) 
WRI wars THAT FT ayaa 


«Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-siitras and other 
works designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, 
ASwaldyana, Katyayana, &c., and the Nigama, Nirukta, and 
six Vedangas, together with the Smritis of Manu and others, 


™ Rig-veda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22. 
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are superhuman, because they impart to men a comprehension 
of duty, like the Vedas; and that they are not to be suspected 
of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of their appealing to 
the authority of the original text; for the knowledge of duty 
which they impart is independent, because it is admitted to be 
self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect; for the inference in 
question is set aside by the lapse of time. These works are 
called by the names of men; as, ‘the Siitras of Baudhayana,’ 
‘the Sutras of Apastamba,’ &c.; and these designations cannot 
properly be derived from the fact that these works were studied 
by those whose names they bear, as is actually the case in regard 
to the Kathaka and other parts of the Veda: for it was known to 
some of their contemporaries at the time of the composition of 
these Sutras and Smritis, &c., that they were then being com- 
posed: and this knowledge has come down by unbroken tra- 
dition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa and others, the books 
in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, from being 
founded on the Veda they are authoritative.” .... And again: 
“It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of the Veda; 
and it would require great labour to prove it; and, in fact, it 
is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had 
an author.” M46 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding 
their antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a 
constituent part of the Veda, are very far indeed from being so 
old as the hymns. On the subject of these works Professor Roth 
makes some remarks in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. 
ff.; which I translate with some abridgments.'7 

“The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the 


146 On the difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sutras, 
&e., see Miiller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

47 T refer for further information to Prof. Miiller’s section on the Brah- 
manas in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature ;” particularly to pp. 342, ff, 
389, 428, 429, 431435. 
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Kalpa-books, if judged according to detached passages, might 
appear to be very small and indeterminate, though even at first 
sight it is undeniable that the two classes of writings are easily 
distinguishable as regards their position and estimation in the 
whole body of religious literature. In fact, the difference between 
them is most essential. Though both treat of divine worship in 
its widest extent, yet in the Brahmana it is the subject of 
description in quite a different sense from what it is in the 
Kalpa-ésastra. The object of the latter is to represent the whole 
course of the sacred rites which have a place in any particular 
department of worship, ¢g., it defines exactly which of the 
priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each 
point of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian 
sacriticedare. vert. It is further prescribed in these works what 
hymns and invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, 
however, the strophes are indicated only by the initial words, 
and pre-suppose other collections in which they must have been 
put together according to the order of their employment in 
WORSM Peary seus Finally, these works prescribe the time, the 
place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with all the preceding 
and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books are complete 
systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object than 
to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence 
of the gods, and to their honour. 

“The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its 
name indicates, its subject is the brahma, the sacred element in 
the rite, not the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of 
the Divine, lies veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained 
a sensible form, which must, however, remain a mystery for 
those to whom that conception is unknown. He only who knows 
the Divinity, its manifestation and its relation to men, can ex- 
plain the signification of the symbol. Such an explanation 
the Brahmana aims at giving; it proposes to unfold the essence 
of theological wisdom, which is hidden under the mode of 
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worship inherited from ancient times. From this cause arises 
the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language which 
we find in these books, They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

‘An example of these symbolical explanations issubjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana: — At the commence- 
ment of certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and 
Vishnu in eleven platters. This is done by preference to these 
two deities, the Brahmana explains, because they embrace the 
whole pantheon, Agni as the lowest of the gods, (the fire of 
the hearth and altar), and Vishnu as the highest (the sun in 
the zenith); and thus sacrifice is offered to all the gods in the 
persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, though 
there are only two gods; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight 
syllables; three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses 
the heavens in three strides (the three stations of his rising, 
his culmination, and his setting). 

“ Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions 
of a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest 
form), which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, 
as actual recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, 
among a people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to 
find delicate and thoughtful references. These books will always 
continue to be to us the most valuable sources for tracing the 
beginnings of thought on divine things; and, at the same time, 
sources from which we may draw the most varied information 
regarding the conceptions on which the entire system of worship, 
as well as the social and hierarchical order, of India, are founded. 
In proof of this, I will only refer to the lights which may be 
derived from the seventh and eighth books of the Aitareya-brah- 
mana on the position of the castes, and on the regal and sacer- 
dotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, 
but a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious prac~ 

) 
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tice. They were not written as a complete exposition of the 
principles of belief; but they are necessary towards such an ex- 
position, because they were meant to explain and establish the 
whole customary ceremonial of worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based 
upon a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed 
system of worship. The further the practice of sacred institutions 
has advanced, the less distinctly are those who practise them con- 
scious of their meaning. Gradually, around the central portion 
of the ceremony, which in its origin was perfectly transparent 
and intelligible, there grows up a mass of subordinate observ- 
ances, which in proportion as they are developed in detail, 
become more loosely connected with the fundamental thought. 
The form, becoming more independent, loses its symbolical pur- 
port. The Indian worship had already reached such a stage, 
when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas began 
to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious 
dogmas, and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of 
worship, but that it is religious worship, which (itself the product 
of religious feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a 
conception of the Divine), becomes, in its turn, the parent of a 
more developed and firmly defined theology. Such was the re- 
lation of the Brahmanas to the current worship. The Brahmana 
does not appeal to the dicta of the sacred hymns as its own first 
and most immediate source, but rather rests upon the customary 
ceremonial, and upon the earlier conceptions of that ceremonial. 
The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, from which I borrow 
details, appeals not only to authorities, (to whom written com- 
positions are never ascribed,) such as the Rishi Srauta (vii. 1) ; 
Saujata, son of Aralha (vii. 22); Rama, son of Mrigt (vii. 34); 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), &c., or to preceding sacri- 
fices of the same kind; but further, the whole form of its re- 
presentation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its 
customary formula for this, which is continually recurring at the 
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head of a new passage, is taddhus, ‘it is further said,’ or atho 
khalu ahus, ‘it is moreover said;’ and frequent reference is 
made to difference of opinions; ‘so do or say the one set of 
persons, and the others otherwise.’ But I have never met with 
a citation of an older writing. 

“Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those reli- 
gious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, we can see advancing from a simple and uncon- 
nected form to compact and multiform shapes, have now spread 
themselves over the entire life of the people, and, in the hands 
of the priests have become a power predominant over everything 
else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come 
to be regarded as parts of the Veda, are yet in time far posterior 
to the hymns, and in fact could have had no existence or use 
without the latter, on which they are either directly or indirectly 
founded, and to which they allude in every page. Thus in the 
Brahmanas we have such expressions continually recurring as, 
“ Thus did the rishi say ;”148 “ Hence this has been declared by 
the rishi ;” 4° “ Rishis of the Rig-veda have uttered this hymn of 
fifteen verses.”!°° And Sayana has the following passage in reference 
to the priority of the Rig-veda (Comment. on R.-V., Introd., vol. i. 


p.2.): Tare aaaeaatta aTwUtia arfafedsa faare- 
Ziaqa aca Warswyatata weaarerecfeal “And 
so the Brahmanas connected with all the Vedas, in order to 
strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Rig-veda, say- 
ing, ‘ This is declared by the Rich.’” 


us eff = wre wha 
oN ‘ 
49 Satap.-br. xiii. 5.4.5: AQATSAT afrur swaepna Ml 
150 Weber’s Hist. of Ind. Lit., p.118. Buéht. & Roth Dict. sab voce Rishi 


agat AEG TATUY WTB 


Oo 2 
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The Satapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p.1052. of Weber’s edi- 
tion (corresponding with the Vrihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), 
refers as follows to a hymn of Vamadeva in the fourth mandala 
of the Rigveda: aga, wages: fase we 
AqACATa| “ Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision obtained 
this text, ‘I was Manu.’” Again, the Kaushitaki-brahmana 
refers to Vasishtha, in a passage already quoted in the First Part 
of this work, p. 114. Now, as Vasishtha was a Vedic rishi, 
the author of numerous hymns, this Brahmana must have been 
later than those hymns. I may refer also to the Sadyayana and 
Tandaka Brahmanas, as quoted in Part First, p. 115, to prove 
the same point. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted 
n the Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion 
of the passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, relating the 
story of Sunahsgepa, which is given in original in the 
Appendix to Professor Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 


pp. 581, 582: FYE Wary arTeyal warqafaa a ar 
faufaafa ward gaat sauraaifa a usrofaaa 
wae SATAHIATT “HY FH RAAUTAATATA” 
caaqat wal a wsufaaara afqs Farat Afeew- 
~ ~ any 

aarqarafa! at sfrqraare “ay Fe WIRRTAATATAL” 


Taaqar —ZUTIl_ [When he saw the preparations made for his 
immolation] “ Sunahéepa reflected, They are about to slay me, 
as if I were nota man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accor- 
dingly addressed himself to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with 
this rich, (Rig-veda i. 24. 1.) ‘Of whom now, of which of all 
the immortals, &c. Prajapati said to him, ‘ Agni is the nearest 
of the gods, resort to him.’ He addressed himself to Agni with 
this rich, (Rig-veda i. 24. 2.) “Of Agni, the first of the im- 
mortals,’ &c.” In the same way he is represented as addressing 
to various deities in succession the verses composing the remainder 
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of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th, and 27th hymns 
of the First Book of the Rig-veda, ending with the last verse 
of the 27th sukta: ‘ Salutation to the great! Salutation to the 
little!” addressed to the Visve-devah. !5! 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a 
considerable interval of time, is manifest from the various conside- 
rations which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 191—5) 
from Professor Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the 
Brahmanas, besides alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the 
subject of the ritual to various preceding unwritten authorities ; 
and states his opinion, that the “‘ Brahmanas belong to a stage 
in the religious development of India, when the Brahmanical 
faith was full-blown ;” and that “those religious conceptions and 
sacred usages which, even in the hymns of the Rig-veda, can be 
seen advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] extended 
themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process was 
no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor Miller says, (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432. 434.) 
“There is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunder- 
standing of the original intention of the Vedic hymns, that we 
can hardly understand how such an estrangement could have 
taken place, unless there had been at some time or other a sud- 
den and violent break in the chain of tradition.” And again: 
“ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the clearest proof that 
the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the purport of the 
original Vedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehension of 
the authors of the Brahmanas . . . . we thus perceive the wide 
chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 


151 aay ae_t aar BURA: See Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. 
pp. 413, ff: Prof. Roth's Article in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 461: Prof, Wil- 
son’s Article in Jour. R. A, S. vol. xiii. 100, and translation of the Rig- 


veda, i. pp. 59-71. 
o 3 
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it is preceded.” The Brahmana period we have already seen (p. 
173 above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the 
second Vedic period, that of the Mantras. . 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language 
and institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and 
less intelligible; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupu- 
lous ceremonial prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts 
to public worship became more and more difficult. As a natural 
consequence, the literature connected with the explanation of the 
Mantras, their pronunciation and their ritual uses, continued to 
augment. Then the different grammatical Pratisakhya aphorisms, 
the Srauta and Grihya ritual Sttras, the Nighantu and Nirukta 
were composed. These works, as we have already seen, were 
the growth of several successive ages subsequent to the date of 
the oldest Brahmanas.!5? 


182 On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.) as 
follows :—“In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the 
exception of Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), 
Homer was the only source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently 
the book of the schools;—the book which gave the first occasion to gram- 
matical, and almost every other sort of science to develope itself. In India 
the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the Veda that the Brah- 
manical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual culture. As a 
sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the learned 
man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem to 
be solved by grammar,—a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At 
the same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject matter, 
stood far further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately 
preceding Buddha (700 and 600, B.c.)—in which the sacerdotal system 
reached its climax—than Homer did from the Greek of the Periclean era. 
At that period, or even earlier, were formed the collection of Homeric words 
which had become obsolete,—the yhwooa; while in India, the nighantavas (a 
word which I conceive to be identical in meaning with yAwooar) had been 
compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collections had the same 
origin; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the Alexandrian 
era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long 
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Fourth. When at length we ascend above the oldest of the 
Brahmanas and arrive at the still more ancient collections 
(Sanhitds, as they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns 
themselves, we shall find even here distinct proofs of a dif- 
ference of age not only between the several collections viewed 
as aggregates, but also between different component parts of the 
same compilations. Of the four Vedic Sanhitas, the Rik, Yajush, 
Saman, and Atharvan, the Rig-veda is by far the most complete 
and important collection. Before, however, proceeding to give 
some account of its contents, I must premise a few words about 
the other Sanhitas. 

(i) Although the Vedas were originally considered to be 
only three in number, and the Atharvan was not denominated 
a Veda, yet many of the hymns or incantations of which it is 
made up appear to be of great antiquity.’ 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the 
Vedas is not so incontestable as that of the three others, will 


series of ages down to the time of Sayana and Mahidhara, in the 16th 
century a.p. The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more dif- 
ficult; and besides, Indian scholarship lay under an incapacity of un- 
fettered movement. It was necessary for orthodoxy to deny the facts of 
history, and to discover only the circumstances of the present in the monu- 
ments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and unwilling to rest on 
any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, surrounded as these 
were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. ‘The priesthood supplied 
the required authentic explanation, w7zthout which the reader of those ancient 
books would never have found in them that which he so easily discovered 
with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so injuriously 
treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history 
became irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless 
enjoyment which was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. 
We can therefore, at least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the 
Indians, that they have far outstripped the Greeks in the department of 
grammar.” 

153 See, on the subject of this Veda, Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 38, 446 
ff., Weber’s Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 305 ff, and iv. 254 ff. 
04 
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appear from the following considerations. It is not mentioned 
in the ninth verse of the Purusha Stkta (R.-V. x. 90,) quoted 
in Part First of this Work, p. 7, 8. 

The same omission is noticeable in the following passage from 


the Chhandogya Upanishad!*4; yarufa MTATL Maas | 
* ~) e 
aut awararat cara, wtaee oafx sfaar arga- 
* xy 
vaftare aifeet fa: w uatfaat eaat saat 
: 2 oe 
aati AUATATAT THT BTSES BA WaT aay sai 
ararfeagira! a vat aeat faareraa! TaTRAIUAT- 
~ & 
aTar tara, wreee uftaagt yaftfa aspa: afta 
Alay: | “Prajipati burnt [or meditated upon] the worlds; 
and from them, so burnt, he drew forth their essences, Fire 
from the earth, Air from the atmosphere, the Sun from the sky. 
He burnt these three deities; and from them so burnt he drew 
forth their essences: Rik-texts from Fire, Yajush-texts from 
Air, and Sama-texts from the Sun. He burnt this triple sci- 
ence; and from it so burnt, he drew forth its essences, the par- 
ticle Bhih from the Rik-texts, Bhuvah from the Yajush-texts, 
and Swar from the Sama-texts.” 


A similar passage occurs in the Satapatha-brahmana, xi. 5. 8. 1. 
In the following verse (i. 23.), Manu repeats the account given 


in the Chhandogya Upanishad : afraraxfaarg 6 


waTaaa | gate anfegrea SS aTATsUT I 
From Fire, Air, and the Sun, he drew forth (milked) for the 
accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple Veda, distinguished 
as Rik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

It is not, however, to be denied that the Atharvan is mentioned 
in other passages as a Veda: as ey. in the Satapatha-brah- 
mana, xii, 4. 3, 7 and 8, p. 984. Madhusidana Sarasvati, 


74 Chhandogya Upanishad in Biblioth. Ind. p, 288, 
8 See Miiller’s Anc, Sansk, Lit. p. 38. 
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author of the Prasthana-bheda, while he calls it a Veda, notices 
at the same time its difference in character from the other three. 


wy At) warTAaT qafAteda, wuqaHAza 
fra... wee aaTqcge: wiferatfsarte- 


wufeaanfareraa waafaaae wal “The Veda is 
divided into Rik, Yajush, and Saman, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the sacrifice under its three different forms. . . . The 
Atharva Veda, on the contrary, is totally different. It is not 
used for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to appease, to bless, 
to curse, &e.” (Muller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445.) In regard to this 
Veda, Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like the Rik, a 
historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he thinks, 
originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the matter 
of which these books consist is not metrical. ** Of the remainder, 
or metrical portion, about one sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; 
the rest is peculiar to the Atharva . . . . The greater 
portion of them are plainly shown, both by their language and 
internal character, to be of much later date than the general 
contents of the other historic Veda, and even than its tenth 
book, with which they yet stand nearly connected in import and 
origin. The condition of the text also in those passages found 
likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more recent period 
as that of their collection. This, however, would not necessarily 
imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not already 
in existence when the compilation of the Rik took place. Their 
character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were 
found to undertake their separate gathering into an independent 
collection. The nineteenth bookis . . . made up of matter 
of a like nature which had either been left out when they were 
compiled, or had been since produced.” (Journ. of the Amer. 
Orient. Society, iv. 254, 255.) The priority of the Rig-veda to 
the Atharva may also be argued from the fact that the rishis 
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of the hymns in the Rig-veda are referred to in the Atharva- 
veda as men of an earlier period; in proof of which I may refer 
to the passages quoted in the First Part of this work, (p. 131, 
notes 50 and 51.) It is true that the same thing is noticeable 
to some degree in the Rig-veda itself, in some later hymns of 
which the rishis of earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the 
Atharva-veda, however, the names so specified are chiefly those 
of the more recent rishis, while many of the personages referred 
to in the Rig-veda appear to belong to a more primitive age. 
(See Roth’s Litt. und Gesch. des Weda, p. 13.) In the former 
Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear in a somewhat more 
developed state than in the Rig-veda. There is one point at 
least in which this development is visible, viz. in the caste 
system. The following extract from Weber’s “ History of Indian 
Literature,” (p. 10,) will exhibit his opinion of the general dif- 
ference which exists between the Rig-veda and the Atharva-veda : 
«The origin of the Atharva-sanhita falls within the period when 
Brahmanism had become dominant. .... Many of the hymns 
which it contains are to be found also in the Rik-sanhita, but 
there they are recent interpolations originating in the period when 
its compilation took place, while in the Atharva collection they 
are the just and proper expression of the present. The spirit of 
the two collections is entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; while 
in the Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an 
anxious apprehension of evil spirits and their magical powers: 
in the Rik we see the people in the exercise of perfect freedom 
and voluntary activity, while in the Atharva we observe them 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition.” 

Gi.) The Sama-veda is a collection of separate texts to be 
chanted at particular parts of the sacrifice;'* which with the 
exception of a very few are all to be found in different parts of 
the Rig-veda, especially the 8th and 9th Mandalas. In the 


156 See Miiller, pp. 472—3. 
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Rig-veda we find the entire hymns; in the first part of the 
Sama-veda we find only isolated verses of those hymns, dis- 
located from their natural connection, though in the second 
part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. It is not, 
however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Rik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist. of 
Ind. Lit. pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Sama-veda frequently 
exhibit more ancient grammatical forms than those of the Rig- 
veda, and suggests that as the former contains no extracts from 
any of the later hymns of the latter, it may have been compiled 
before these later pieces had been composed; but adds that this 
point has not been yet investigated. Whitney also leaves the 
question undecided. (Journ. Am. Or. Society, iv. 253, 254.) 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 457.) 
“The other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the 
Brahmana period. These two Vedas, the Yajur-veda and the 
Sama-veda were, in truth, what they are called in the Kau- 
shitaki-brahmana, the attendants of the Rig-veda.”°’ He supposes 
that the hymns found in the three Vedas were not “ collected 
three times by three independent collectors. If so, their differ- 
ences would have been greater than they are.” Their actual dif- 
ferences are rather those of Sakhas or branches, he thinks, than 
of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajur-veda are collections of 
sacrificial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly 
extracted from the Rig-veda. Many parts of the Yajur-veda 
exhibit a more advanced development of religious ideas and 
observances than the Rig-veda. Professor Weber, the editor 
of this Veda, considers (Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “ belongs 
to a period when the Brahmanical element had already become 
predominant, though it was still exposed to strenuous opposition ; 
and when at all events, the Brahmanical hierarchy and the 
system of castes had been completely formed.” The same writer 


w aeafcacarfaatt Ath vin. 
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tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th book of the Vajasaneyi- 
sanhita of the Yajur-veda, in enumerating the different classes 
of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha-medha, or 
Human Sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian mixed 
castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete consoli- 
dation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist. of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from 
the 19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen ; 
while there is, he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen 
Adhyayas are later, and perhaps much later, than the rest of 
the collection, This is proved by this portion of the Sanhita 
being called a Khila, or supplement, both in the anukramani or 
index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also in Mahidhara’s 
Commentary on the Veda.'* A further proof of the posteriority 
in date of the last parts of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita is derived 
from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur-veda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka 
parts, which by their very character are in date subsequent to 
the Sanhita (p. 104.) Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105, 
and 106), that the names (Isana and Mahadeva) assigned to 
the god Rudra in Adhyaya 39, in addition to those by which 
he is designated in Adhyaya 16, (where he is regarded as the 
divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the epithets which 
were subsequently applied to the god Siva,) indicate a more 
advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when Adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
Adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Miller thinks that “there 
is nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins 
[the Vajasaneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana ” 
[the Satapatha.] Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 


798 The words of Mahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyaya 


° = SS 
are as follows : satay fearaari \} “The Khilas are now to be 
explained.” See also Miiller’s Sansk. Lit. p. 358. 
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(iv.) We come now to the Rig-veda-sanhita, which contains 
the most extensive collection of the most ancient Vedic hymns 
in their complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and 
contains in all 1017 hymns (Miiller, p. 497.) “The Vedas,” says 
Mr. Whitney, (Journ. Am. Or. Soe., iii. 295), “ contain the songs 
in which the first ancestors of the Hindt people, at the very 
dawn. of their existence as a separate nation, while they were still 
only on the threshold of the great country which they were 
afterwards to fill with their civilisation, praised the gods, extolled 
heroic deeds, and sang of other matters which kindled their 
poetical fervour.!® . . . The mass, as it lies before us, is almost 
exclusively of a religious character; this may have had its 
ground partly in the end for which the collections were after- 
wards made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the 
character of the people itself, which thus shows itself to have 
been at the beginning what it continued to be throughout its 
whole history, an essentially religious one... . Hymns of a 
very different character are not entirely wanting, and this might 
be taken as an indication that, had they been more numerous, 
more would have been preserved to us.” © These hymns are said, 
by later Indian writers, to have been “seen” by the ancient rishis 


or bards. Thus the Nirukta says, (ii. 11.): efe waTa | xiT- 
ba \_Y 

ATA CIMA WIAA: | AT AS ATATIGATATA, FB] WA- 

Farag a weal saa! az ww whrafafa fa- 


aTaa ll “*A rishiis so called from seeing. Hesaw the hymns?’ 
— This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. They became rishis, be- 
cause Brahma, the self-existent, approached them when they were 
sunk in devotion. From this, as is generally understood, they 
acquired their character of rishis.” There is, however, no doubt 

159 See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor 
Wilson’s Introduction to his translation of the Rig-veda, p. xxiv. ff. 

160 Dy, Aufrecht remarks (Ind. Studien. iv. 8.) that “possibly only a 


small portion of the Vedic poems may have been preserved to us in the 
Rik-sanhita. 
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that the rishis were themselves the proper authors of these 
ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when they were 
solicitous to obtain any blessing ; or composed on other occasions, 
The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up in the 
following passage from the Anukramani (index) to the Rig- 
veda, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke (Misc. Ess. i. p. 26.) Aya 


WIG Saqrracifacaqraal “The rishis, desiring [va- 


rious] objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is 
also said in the Nirukta, vii. 1.: Qeqra =afa aat 2a- 
aaa, saan wit was agda: waar 
aafali “The hymn has for its deity the particular god to 
whom the rishi, seeking to obtain any particular object which 
he longs for, addresses his praises.” 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient 
rishis continued to make new contributions to the stock of 


hymns, while they carefully preserved those which had been 
handed down to them by their forefathers.!®! The fact of this 


161 “ The Indian Aryas were disposed to piety both by their natural 
character, and by the institutions of Manu. They were sustained in these 
sentiments by the chiefs of certain families in which their religious traditions 
had been more especially preserved. In those primitive ages the political 
system was precisely the same as that which Homer depicts; —kings the 
veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators or herdsmen united around 
their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to transform themselves 
into warriors; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth; towns 
which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats 
to renowned sages, who, while their dependants were tending their fields 
and flocks, were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in 
the company of their sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a 
Calchas or a Tiresias to some Indian Agamemnon or C2dipus in their neigh- 
bourhood. Invited by the chiefs to perform sacrifice, they arrived with 
their sacred retinue; they ascended the mountain where an enclosure of 
lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then unknown. There, 
beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, or a newly- 
composed hymn; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave 
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successive composition of the hymns is evident from the ancient 
index (anukramani) to the Rig-veda, as continually quoted in the 
commentary of Sayana, which shows that these compositions are 
ascribed to different generations of the same families, as their 
“seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 3rd mandala 
are assigned to Gathi, the father of Viswamitra, others to Viswa- 
mitra himself, others to Rishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
his descendant, and others to Utkila, of the race of Kata. Here 
we have the “seers” of hymns extending over five generations 
or more. The same fact, viz. that along interval elapsed between 
the composition of the different hymns, is manifest from various 
passages in these compositions themselves. Thus the 2nd verse 
of the first hymn of the Ist mandala of the Rig-veda, is to the 


following effect: wfq: gate ~wfafacreyr FAARA | aq 


at Us aqata \) ‘Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the 
former rishis, and by the recent ones, bring hither the gods.”'® 


and virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods; and 
when the sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded 
with gifts, carrying away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, 
and precious stuffs. We see thus by what fortune these hymns have been 
preserved, forming as they did, a patrimony to certain families, a species of 
productive capital, which it was their interest to turn to the very best 
account. Composed on certain recognised and venerable themes, and some- 
times retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new bard, they grew 
old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the in- 
spired author, or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of 
Rig-veda, Vol. I. pref. pp. x. xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the 
Journal of the Am. Or. Soe. iv. 249. 

162 The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nirukta vii. 16) is as follows : 


afd: va Wiafrcfeaat afeaztsanfiry saat: 
a zatfaetaefafa i) “Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, rever- 


enced, by the former rishis, and by us the more modern ones, bring the 


Sat 
gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the passage : yaaa: afar: 


uaa Fate suff: wat FarKazratea- 
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There are many other verses alluding to a difference of antiquity 
in the pn and their authors. gece are the aes (R.-V. 
148.14): @ fafe arqya: ya HAA ART “The 
former rishis Fei invoked thee for Shiewi V&e. (RH VAL 62, 
13.) waTad Wan TE ATA wg “efcarsara 
“ Nodhas, son of Gotama, has fabricated this new prayer to thee, 
O India, who art eternal, and yokest thy coursers,” &c.' (R.-V. 
i. 32.13.) a: erat ge yaife at weafred 
aaatar: \) “Who [Indra] has grown through praises, ancient, 
padle: and modern.”! (R.-V. vi. 44. 13.): @ qarfiea 
aaatia ifs age BUATAVaTA “He [Indra] who 
hos grown by the ancient and Bidet hye of the rishis who 
praised him.” (R.-V. vii. 22. 9.): a aq 7 yar a Qq aT 
od aarfa saaed faut: “0 Indra, the wise rishis, both 
ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.-V. x. 23. 6.): 
ala a ox faaet asa Aza yeaa Beraal 
“The Vimadas have generated,!® O Indra, for thee, the bene- 
ficent, a copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajur-veda, (xviii. 52.) we meet 


with the following text: [AY a Garant vafaur wnat 


EN : . : ; , 
acarfacty aq: | “This Agni, who is to be worshipped, 7. e. cele- 
brated, by the former, z.e. the ancient rishis, Bhrigu, Angiras, and the rest, 
and by the recent, 7. e. the present [rishis], ourselves also,” &c. 


omy AI AY UVAraMet Wis Alsmeyaaae 
BATA Sayana. ‘Fabricated 7. e. made for us this new brahma, i. e. 


praise in the form of this szkta.” The same verb taksh is also applied to the 
composition of hymns in R.-V. i. 109. 1.3 ii. 19. 8; and vi. 32. 1. 


 URTaa) Wa wal ati: frearacyaran: 


ara “Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present.” 
This verse is referred to by Miiller, p. 482. 

16 The verb ajijanan, “generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in 
R.-V. vill. 77. 4., and vill. 84. 5. See also Sama-veda, ii. 108, 109, and 
1059, with Benfey’s translation and note, p. 245. 
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Tateyeay! anat waa qaary wa aa woay 


WTA: WAAST: UUTUT: \! “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, O Agni, thou slayest the Rakshases, with 
them let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the 
earliest-born ancient rishis have gone.”!®° The writer of this verse 
was himself a rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, 
that long before his time other rishis had gone to the regions of 
the blessed.” 

And in the Rig-veda we find references made in numerous 
hymns to earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later 
writers to have been authors of hymns included in the same 
Veda) having been delivered by the gods in ancient times. 
Thus Atri, the author of several Vedic hymns (37. 38. 39. 
40. 43. 85. and 86. of the 5th Mandala), Kanva, the author 
of hymns 37—43 of the 1st Mandala, and Vasishtha, the author 
of the greater part of the 7th Mandala, are spoken of in several 
other hymns, ¢.g. in Mandala 1. 112. 7, 9. 16.; i. 117. 3. 8.; 
i. 118. 7., as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis, would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been com- 
posed by their respective ancestors. After being thus handed 
down, with little alteration, in the families of the original au- 
thors for several centuries, during which many of them were 
continually applied to the purposes of religious worship, these 
hymns, which had been gathering an accumulated sanctity 
throughout all this period, were at length collected in one great 
body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhitd, of the Rig-veda 
—-a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Vedavyasa, and 
one of his pupils.'° 
166 On this the Commentator annotates: WAST: YAATAT: 


UATUT: YUTfT AAT BATA WII GA GTR BIA! I 
‘The world whither the rishis, first-born, 7. e. earliest-produced : ancient, t. e. 
even in former times, young; imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 

167 “T suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of 


P 
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As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on 
for many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally 
completed, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written 
just before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event 
took place we find that some hymns were composed which must 
have had some pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not 
admitted into the canon of the Rig-veda, they are found copied 
as Khilas or later additions, at the end of some of the sections 
in the manuscripts of that work; and some passages from them 
are, as Professor Muller informs me, inserted in the other three 
Vedas, and are enjoined by Agvalayana to be employed on par- 
ticular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. Whether or not 
these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after those in- 
cluded in the Vedic collections, (and their style shows them not 
to be all so,) they must at least, from the position which they 
have gained of the Vedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link 
connecting the Vedic hymns with the later parts of Indian 
literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhité which bear the most modern 
character, and which from their age stand chronologically 
nearest to the Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Pro- 
fessor Muller, p. 484.) those in which reference is made to a 
complicated ceremonial, to a great variety of priests with dif- 
ferent functions and appellations, or in which the liberality of 
royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the theme of celebration. 
One composition of which the modern character is acknowledged 
by all critics, is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 90th hymn of 
the 10th Mandala (quoted in pp. 6—11 of the First Part of this 


some prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect 
the hymns composed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to 
arrange them in a certain order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. 
When we observe the spirit which has directed these collectors, we can 
comprehend how there should be so many repetitions both in the ideas and 
the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from each other many thoughts 
which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously reproduced.” Lang- 
lois, French translation of Rig-veda, Vol. I. pref. p. xiii. 
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work), which Mr. Colebrooke!® characterizes in the following 
terms :— 

“That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, 
very different from the rest of the prayers with which it ig 
associated. It has a decidedly more modern tone; and must 
have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been re- 
fined, and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal 
evidence which it furnishes, serves to demonstrate the important 
fact that the compilation of the Vedas, in their present ar- 
rangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had advanced 
from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multi- 
tude of hymns and prayers of the Vedas was composed, to the 
polished and sonorous language in which the mythological poems, 
sacred and profane, (pwrdnas and cdvyas,) have been written.” 
(See also the remarks made on this hymn by Professor Muller, 
Ane. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The last named author thinks it is a 
mistake to regard any hymn as modern, merely from the pre- 
sence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must refer to his own 
work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links, 
up to the period of its rise. If the Vedic hymns cannot be con- 
nected immediately with the literature which follows next after 
them, they are at least separated from it by no very distant 
interval; and they are evidently the natural product of the same 
fertile Indian mind which afterwards gave birth to the Brah- 


168 Miss. Ess. 1. 309, note. 
169 Tt may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a 


length disproportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz. 
to trace the mutations of the Sanskrit language. Buta full exhibition of the 
character and antiquity of the Vedic hymns, and of the relation in which they 
stand to the other parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a neces- 
sary basis for various other discussions which will appear in the sequel of 
this work, and I have deemed the present a convenient opportunity for its 
introduction, 
Pa 
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manas, the Upanishads, the Darganas, and the different epic and 
mythological poems. 

In the Rig-veda we possess, as has been already remarked, 
a collection of hymns which were composed during many suc- 
cessive generations, but its most ancient portions constitute 
the earliest of all the extant remains of Indian authorship, and 
not only display to us the Sanskrit language in the oldest phase 
in which we can ever see it exhibited, but also afford us some of 
the most authentic materials which we can ever obtain for our 
researches into the earliest history, religious and political, of the 
Indian people, and into their pre-historical relations with the 
other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth. If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity 
of the Vedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed 
more or less sacred by the Hindus, as for instance, the epic poems 
and the Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between 
the mythological systems which are discoverable in these two 
classes of works respectively. As I hope to return to this sub- 
ject in a future part of this work, I must content myself with a 
very summary notice of it at present. The following extracts 
from Professor H. H. Wilson’s introduction to the first volume of 
his translation of the Rig-veda, pp. xxvi. xxvii. will give some 
idea of the difference to which I allude :— 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises 
and prayers [in the Rig-Veda] are addressed? And here we find 
also a striking difference between the mythology of the Rig- 
Veda and that of the heroic poems and Purdnas. The divinities 
worshipped are not unknown to later systems, but they there 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those deities who are the 
great gods—the Di majores—of the subsequent period, are 
either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or are noticed in an inferior 
and different capacity. The names of Srva, of Maniprva, of 
Dured, of Kari, of Rama, of Krisnya, never occur, as far as 
we are yet aware: we have a Rupra, who, in after times, is 
identified with Siva, but who, even in the Purdnas, is of very 
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doubtful origin and identification, whilst in the Veda he is 
described as the father of the winds, and is evidently a form of 
either Agni or InpRA; the epithet Kaparppry,!” which is applied 
to him, appears, indeed, to have some relation to a characteristic 
attribute of Stva,—the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid ; 
but the term has probably in the Veda a different signification 
—one now forgotten,—although it may have suggested in after- 
time the appearance of Srva in such a head-dress, as identified 
with Agni; for instance, KaparppIN may intimate his head 
being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to Srva 
occurs, and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in 
which, for the last ten centuries at least, he seems to have been 
almost exclusively worshipped in India—that of the Linga or 
Phallus: neither is there the slightest hint of another important 
feature of later Hinduism, the 7rimuyrtti, or Tri-une combination 
of Braumi, Visuyu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syl- 
lable Om, although, according to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity, the 7rimartti was the first element in the faith of 
the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam.”—Creuzer, Re- 
ligions de VAntiquité, book i. ehap. i. p. 140. 

Even so late as the time when the Satapatha-brahmana was 


composed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were 
applied to Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7. 3. 8. 


p.70:-— af7a a Zawaatfa ararfa wa <fa gar 
yret araaa wa sfa aar ardtat:t wyeat at 


10 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse 1. of Swkta 114 
Mandala Ist. :— 


TAT Rata aad aufed waalara y HAS adt: 
aa wang faye wae fag qe ara afeaaraci 


i.e. “ We offer these praises to the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair, the 
destroyer of heroes, in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and 
quadrupeds, and that all beings in this village may be (well nourished, and 
exempt from disease.”—J. M. ] 

Po 3 
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eat sfaftfa ararerararagactia aratia afz- 
ftaa QT=qqAe ll *“ Aoni isa god. These are his names, 


viz., Sarvva, as the eastern people call him, and Bhava, as the 
Bahikas, ‘The lord of animals, (pasinam patis), and the 
‘terrible Agni, (rudro ‘gnis); these are his other and ill- 
omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189. ii. 19-22. 37. 302; the Satapatha-brah- 
mana, vi. 1. 3. 10-17., ix. 1. 1. 1, 2, and Jour. Am. Or. Soe. iii. 319.) 

Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Vishnu :—*“ There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, but 
he is mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or 
paces, which Mr. Colebrooke thought might have formed the 
groundwork of the Paurdnik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It 
may have been suggestive of the fiction; but no allusion to the 
notion of Avatars occurs in the Veda, and there can be little 
doubt that the three steps here referred to are the three periods 
of the sun’s course—his rise, culmination, and setting.”!7! The 
passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as follows: Rig- 
veda i. 22. 16-21 :— 


aat gat ware aT dat few feanai ufser: wa 
uefa: | 3% faufiana Sur face wi wane 
ust fe vat faa fea altar aera war 
wate wre few: aafe wea aat aarfa 
Gea! TEU yy wat afer: qe ae waar 
qufa ace fetta watradu afgurat fay 
sraate: afaua) feta aca ud 

“* May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vishnu, 


m1 “Tt is expressly so stated by Durgacharyya, in his commentary on the 
Nirukta.— See Burnouf, Introduction to the 8rd vol. of the Bhagayata 
Purana, p. xxii.” 

™ Instead of sapta dhamabhis, the Sama-veda ii. 1024, reads adhi sdinavi, 
“over the surface.” 
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strode across (?) the seven regions of the earth. Vishnu tra- 
versed this (world): thrice he planted his foot, and the world 
was enveloped in his dust. Vishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby righteous acts. 
Behold the deeds of Vishnu, from whom the worthy friend of 
Indra has received the sacred ceremonies. The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Vishnu, placed like an eye in 
the sky. The wise, ever vigilant and diligent in praise, amply 
glorify that which is the supreme station of Vishnu.”—(See 
Wilson’s translation, pp. 53-54; and Benfey’s translation of the 
Sama-Veda, pp. 223, and 287; and his glossary, p. 191, under 
the word sapta: see also, Rig-veda ix. 114. 3.) 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have been already 
quoted above (p. 187.) The following is the note of the com- 
mentator, Durgacharyya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above 
passage of the Rig-veda :— 


fawofea:| wufafa aa are Fur fae ww 
faut oze faurd a2: Pll a aa ara ufsaraea- 
Ra fetifa wraafe:n ufiarsfriar vfsait afer 
facfe afanaa acfufaefa aeafte Sagara fefa 
aaa aeny aq sews sur walafafa war 
Tee veafcgaa waar faa wales 
seafcan wafacedfacfaaitar arerat aan 


“ Vishnu is the Sun. How? Because he says, ‘ thrice he 
planted his foot.’ Where did he do so? ‘On the earth, in the 
firmament, and in the heaven,’ says Sakapini. Becoming 
terrestrial fire, he paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the 
shape of lightning in the firmament, and in the form of the sun 
in heaven. As it is said, ‘ they triply divided him, placing a 
part on earth [7]. &c. Aurnanabha Acharyya thinks the meaning 
is ‘He plants one step on the Samarohana (point of ascension), 
when rising over the eastern mountain, (another) at noon on the 

Pp 4 
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Vishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on Gayasiras, when 
setting beneath the western hill.’” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later 
Hindu mythology will perceive at once how widely different 
these Vedic representations are from the Puranic accounts of 
Siva and Vishnu. Such changes as these, in the conception of 
the gods, must have been the work.of ages. Here, therefore, we 
have another proof of the great antiquity of the Vedic hymns as 
compared with the other portions of Indian literature. 

Sixth. How different the Sanskrit of the Vedic age was in 
many of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, 
and still retains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens 
taken from the Rig-veda :— 

Rig-veda, i. 2. 1. with modern Sanskrit interpretation under- 
neath : 


Vedi ~ 5 % 
tse «6 aTaaTarfs eta «= <a AAT Btaat:| aatufs 
Modern 


Sackrit, AAAS TUATA TH Brat Basar: ast faa 
Vedic aft Sam “Come, O Vayu, these somas are 


text. . 
Modern prepared. Drink of them; hear our 


Sanskrit, JU IAM invocation.” 
Here it will be observed that four Vedic words, dargata, aran- 
kritah, pahi, srudhi differ from the modern Sanskrit forms. 
Rig-veda, i. 3. 7: 
Vedi 
xt, «TATA war fag Sarva arava «crater 
Modery 
Sanskrit. TART AAAVAT fa “ar wrreEql TACT 


Vedic. **O Viswe devas, pres rs be- 
Pes atqey: Baa _il evas, preservers of men, be 


Weten stowers [of rewards], come to the liba- 
Sanskrit. <TYs BTA tion of himwho gives you[oblations ].” 
Here the Vedic forms d6mdsah, devasah and dgata stand for 
omdah, and devah, and agachchhata. 
Rig-veda, vii. 35. 5.: 
txt. AMR Waa TAT AT VR CHM ware 
Modern 


Sanskrit. afaze wad eal WITUTT TR THA AHUST 
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Vedic “z AHA * Indra heard Vasishtha when he uttered 


text. é $ 
Modern praise, and opened up a wide space to the 


Sanskrit. ‘J SHA WY) Tritsus.” (See Part J. p. 122. note 29.) 
Here we have the Vedic forms asrot and akrinot, for the 
modern agrinot and akarot. 
This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and 
ordinary Sanskrit, is recognized, in every page of his work, by the 
great grammarian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in 


which he refers to some instances of this, together with the illus- 


trations given in the Varttika: (vil. 2. 64.) qyATAT$y 

wary aqua fara caatfa az faataea Yl Tat 

meat aya sayfaafa ara aq dareaftaqaraaea 
NaS cS oN 

stafafa wal gel waeut a cfaufae wea 


safeafa wrai gu aaa a4 fe siifaet: aafcafa 


wa ll “The exceptional forms babhitha, dtatantha, jigrim- 
bha and vavartha are employed in the Veda instead of the ordi- 
nary forms, babhivitha, aténitha, jagrihima, and vavaritha; as 
in the texts, ‘thou wast the first priest,’ ‘whereby thoudidst stretch 
out the wide firmament,’ ‘we have seized, O Indra, thy right 
hand, ‘thou didst envelope with light.’” 

In Sutra, vi. 4. 102, other instances are alluded to of gram- 
matical forms, which are peculiar to the Veda, viz. the impera- 
tives Srudhi for srinu, ‘hear ;’ kridhi for kwru, ‘do;’ vridhe for 
vrinu, <cover;’ purdhs for priniha, ¢ fill’ 

In the Vivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the 
following reference is made to certain forms which are employed 


in the Veda only: WAS ATATATeataawfycaray Dwet- 
Harafafiaarat Tifa TAISTT VATA Il 


«The term ‘secular’ (Jaukika) refers to words different from 
such as harnebhih (for karnaih), devasah (for devah), and gribh- 
nami (for grihnami), which are to be found in the Veda alone, 


for we never see them employed by secular people.” 
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I extract the following Vedic forms of conjugating the roots 
& “to do,”and TA “to go,” from Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sans- 
krit Dictionary: 


aff sar | 
vedic Jacfa wacq sau at 
BUT wWaTra aw, aufe 
aley ace satire sea Bt 
fom, «STAY TATA, aT 
Rinny sey: We TS ATT 
fon, TTT TTL 


forms SUE SATA TRA TRA 

No philologist will suppose, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Vedic and the later 
Sanskrit, that the one language was different from the other. 
A great portion of the substance, and much of the form of the lan- 
guage, was the same at both periods: a part of the Vedic roots and 
nouns only have in later times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar 
Vedic varieties of form are merely the ancient modes of inflec- 
tion which were in common currency at the time when the 
hymns were composed, and which gradually became obsolete in 
the course of ages.'73 Some of them, however, continued for a 


3 'The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between 
the Vedic and the modern Sanskrit : 

“The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, 
both in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. 
Its grammatical peculiarities run through all departments : euphonic rules, 
word-formation and composition, declension, conjugation, syntax ...... 
[These peculiarities] are partly such as characterize an older language, 
consisting in a greater originality of forms, and the like, and partly such as 
characterize a language which is still in the bloom and vigour of life, its 
freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of common usage, and 


which has not like the [modern] Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a native 
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long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the form 
of the instr. pl. ébhis for wis, which we meet with unchanged 
in the Gathas of the Lalita Vistara, (see the instances given 
above, in p. 129), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms 
eblii and ehi. 

As the hymns of the Veda were the compositions of the 
ancient Indian rishis or bards, who, as we have seen above, 
(p. 206.) frequently speak of having “ fashioned,” or “ generated ” 
them, they could not possibly have been composed in any other 
language than that which these rishis and their contemporaries 
were in the habit of using for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an 
idea that the authors were inspired; as in the following texts: 


Fees Vale chiens ° aa Saat WTA “Sing the god-givenprayer.”!4 
R.-Y. i109. 1: atsat gaa wafathe ag a at faa arsra- 
waa 2.0. |. BUT eae yal gaarfaxtat 


spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a mould of regularity by 
long and exhausting grammatical treatment... . The dissimilarity existing 
between the two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, 
is, to say the least, not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole 
classes of derivations and roots, with the families that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or 
have left but faint traces, in the classical dialect ; and this to such an extent 
as seems to demand, if the two be actually related to one another directly as 
mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than we should be 
inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, and 
more especially the phonetic, differences.’—Journ. of the Amer. Orient. 
Soc. tii. 296, 297. 

174 Tt is not, however, certain that the word brahma, in this verse, means 
“prayer.” In the Nighantu, ii. 7, 10, it is explained as signifying ‘ food,” 
or “wealth;” and Sayana, in his interpretation of the passage, seems to 


: S 
adopt the former of these two senses. His words are: STG Slawau- 
aaafey WATaq Wes ll “ Offer praise in reference to brahma, 

~] N 


ie. the sacrificial food.” On the other hand, the word is used in the sense 
of “hymn” in R.-V. i. 62. 13; and vii. 22. 9, cited above p. 206. 
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mare saatfa ATA “From no other but you, (O Indra and 
Agni) do I derive intelligence: to you have I fabricated a hymn 
for sustenance.!7, . . While presenting the soma, I generate for 
you a new hymn, OIndraand Agni.” In R.-V.x. 71, it is said of the 


goddess Vach: {HA ata: UTATAR Ba aT Baa, 
=efay ufasTa il “ By sacrifice they followed the path [?] of 


Vach : they found her residing in the rishis.” 


In R.-V. x. 125. 5. again, Vach is made to say: qeaa wafaz 
azifa ae 2afuea Braet q alae Gd aqa auifa 
a Tare ata a Baura il “I myself declare this, which 


is desired both by gods and men. Every man whom I love, I 
make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I make} him a 
rishi; [I make] him intelligent.” 1” 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn) which is to be found 
inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Rig-veda, the following verse occurs: 


; m 
TRIRU AT wBfieat aaNet aay afa yaa WeAAA| 
af qrarareaea PT Get AATATATATS TWA Ml 


For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Pro- 
fessor Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: 
** Indra and Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, 
after it was heard in the beginning, you gave to the poets — 
wisdom, understanding of speech; and I have seen the (sacred) 
places which the sages created in performing the sacrifice.” !77 


© faq ura frat efraraa wade ll “1 have 
fabricated, 7.e. made, a hymn, 7.2. a song of praise, composed by meditation.” 
(Siyana.) 
™® Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a 
Muse. Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64: 
Tév wépe Moto’ t¢trnce, didov 0 aya0ov Te kaKdy Te, 
‘opCarpov usy depos, Oidov 0 Hdetay coidhr. 
“7 Jf the word srutam in this verse be taken as a substantive, the 
translation would run thus, “Ihave seen through devotion that which 
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Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were 
inspired by the gods, by Vach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and 
Varuna, (but not, in any of the passages which I have here 
quoted, by Brahma, who in later times was regarded as the 
source of inspiration,) may thus be detected in the Rig-veda, 
there is no doubt, on the other hand, that these ancient bards 
generally speak of the hymns as the creation of their own minds: 
and it is impossible to admit that they were anything else. But 
as even an inspired composition, to be generally intelligible, 
must be delivered in the language current among the people 
to whom it is first promulgated, there is no pretence for sup- 
posing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was not the vernacular 
language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the 
Aryas but the Vedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from 
the spoken tongue, was a thing then unknown; and the refine- 
ments of grammar had no existence. This may be gathered from 
the following passage of an ancient Brahmana, referred to by 
Sayana in the introduction to his commentary on the Rig-veda, 


p. 35: AQT FKATAATSATS|M SAATAA! IA A WTSy- 
QA SATA! A Cal TRAAAAAT at are Brafeafal At 
sadiz at St AE Bay aragy WBE Barat fa aaie- 
araa: ae yawal afaxl waarsana aracial 
aatiza araat aaa efal afsaios gofeafaariz 
ara afar, aTe aTTeT wagiigeafaag watfaat 
adt waraat vata: vera: ve avaafaatfe faara- 
atfraracfeattia aera ca: wiflia wx uafaaa 
Ua atat: Wa W AlaCNE TeWadT qiu qvar- 
qari ay we fafes vafasaarieart aaatacra 


ye formerly gave to the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, tra- 


dition,” &e. 
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aafza afacritata ufwarfeaefifreiraat ey: 
Gaq TaqyAll “It is thus related in the Aindra-Vayava- 
graha-brahmana: ‘Vach (speech) spoke confusedly, and without 
articulation. The gods said to Indra, Make this Vach to become 
articulate to us. Indra replied, Let me choose a boon; let the 
soma be given to me and Vayu together. Hence the soma 
of Indra and Vayu is taken together. Indra then, stepping 
into the midst, divided speech in sunder. Hence she is spoken 
articulately.’ The sense of this quotation, says Sayana, is 
this: Speech, such as in the verse Agnim ile purohitam, &e. 
(the first verse of the Rig-veda), was originally confused 7. e. un- 
varied like the roar of the sea, &c., and undistinguished, 2. e. 
without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, words, 
and sentences, &c. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, and 
gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Vayu, divided speech, which had previously been 
without division, and introduced everywhere the distinction of 
crude forms, inflections, &c. In consequence, this speech, being 
now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

It may be asked, however, If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the 
spoken language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken. 
To this I reply as follows :— 

By the time when the collections of the Vedic hymns were 
formed, the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and 
their descendants, had undergone a considerable alteration, which 
had gradually resulted, as we have already seen, both from the 
general laws of change to which all language is subject, and 
also from the action of local causes, such as the intercourse 
of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with the Dasyus, or 
Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this way, 
words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit, 
became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new 
words, borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were intro- 
duced into currency; and forms of inflection which were once 
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current got gradually into disuse, and made way for other novel 
forms. ‘Thus a twofold alteration was produced in the ancient 
Indian language (the Sanskrit of the Vedas), First, the Prakrit 
or vernacular dialects were formed out of it in the manner which 
has already been described (pp. 80, 143, ff, 148, 154); and 
secondly, a learned language, based upon the Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, but variously modified (see pp. 151, 152) and polished, 
was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being re- 
moved from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 171). 

When the process of change had been going on for many 
generations, the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to 
understand. The obstacles to comprehension, arising from 
these intermediate changes of language, were greatly augmented 
by the obscure and elliptical style in which the hymns were 
originally composed, which rendered it hard for the men of 
subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to ancient 
ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty 
which was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns 
in later ages, without there being the least necessity for our sup- 
posing that they were composed in a language at all different 
from that which was ordinarily current in India, among the 
common people of the Arya race, at the time of their 
composition. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 


From the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language 
has been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest 
times up to which we can follow its course. But if this be the 
case, it would be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that 
language had remained unaltered in those yet earlier ages before 
the Vedas were composed. It must, therefore, now become my 
object to inquire, whether we can discover any means of fol- 
lowing it back to its origin. We are not, it must be confessed, 
in a position to do this in any other way than that of reasoning 
and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit writings an- 
terior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing the 
history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There 
is, however, another way in which we can arrive at some con- 
ception of that history. 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance 
between the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like 
it, are now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current 
and popular speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in 
written records which have descended to us from a remote anti- 
quity. These are 1st, the Zend and other varieties of the ancient 
Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 3rd, the Latin.! The Zend lan- 
guage is preserved in the Zend Avesta, a collection of writings 


1 It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of 
the Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 
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connected with the ancient religion of Persia. The poems of 
Homer which form the oldest relic of the extensive literature of 
ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 2700 
years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2000 
years old. From the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred: lst. That these 
forms of speech have all one common origin, 7. ¢, that Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, and Latin are all, as it were, sisters”, the daughters 
(some perhaps elder and some younger, but still all daughters,) of 
one mother who died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a 
figure, that they are derivatives from, and the surviving represen- 
tatives of, one older language, which now no longer exists; and 
2ndly, That the races of men who spoke these several languages 
are also all descended from one stock, and that their ancestors at 
a very early period all lived together in some country (situated out 
of Hindusthan), speaking one language; but afterwards separated, 
to travel away from their primeval abodes, at different times and 
in different directions; the forefathers of the Hindus southward 
or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the Persians to 
the south; and those of the Greeks and Romans to the west. 
The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, 
viz., the Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest 
resemblance to each other; while the tongues of those offshoots 
which separated earliest from the parent stock, exhibit in later 
times the least amount of resemblance, the divergencies of dia- 
lect becoming wider and wider in proportion to the length of 
time which had elapsed since the separation. 


2 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse 
sororum, 

38 For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student 
to any of the ordinary historical manuals. 
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Sscr. I.—Jntroductory Remarks on Comparative philology: affinities of the 
Sanshrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance 
of the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; after first pre- 
mising a few simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in 
different countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the 
fact that they belong to different families or classes; and that 
the different members of the same family, while they exhibit a 
more or less close resemblance to each other, have either no re- 
semblance, or a very remote one, to those belonging to any of the 
other families. It will be sufficient for the purpose of illustration 
if I refer to the two great, and universally recognised, families of 
speech, the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic. The languages 
which belong to the Semitic branch, are the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, &c. Now all who have studied these languages are well 
aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character ; while they have scarcely any affinity 
at all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-Germanic 
stock, in which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of 
Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. 
Any person who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly 
aware that they have no resemblance to each other either in 
verbal roots, or nouns, or in the forms of conjugation and de- 
clension. Now, here we discover the very remarkable fact 
that two languages, both very perfect and polished in their 
forms and structure, and both of which are spoken by learned 
men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan religions respectively, 
living together, side by side, in the same cities of India, 
are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated Janguage can be dis- 
tinguished from another language of the same character. And 
what is the explanation of this, at first sight, so startling a 
phenomenon? It is, of course, that Arabic is, (as its name im- 
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plies,) the language of the Arabs, a Semitic tribe; and was 
‘introduced into India by the Mahomedan invaders of that 
country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have yet, as their 
designation imports, been converted to the faith of the Arabian 
conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended 
from a race which has no affinity with the Semitic, viz.: the 
Arian family of nations. It is not, therefore, wonderful that the 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they meet in 
India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the 
Arabic tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living 
dialect of Persia, one of the countries which lie intermediate 
between Arabia and India. The Persian language which the 
Persians now speak, and which the learned Musulmans of India 
write, is a composite form of speech, 7. ¢. one chiefly made up of a 
mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, which was originally 
devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion of the modern 
Persian language which has not been borrowed from Arabic, but 
inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words which are 
manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs of 
the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion 


just made, that the Persian language, has, in its purely Persic 
element, an affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such 


affinity :— 
No, VIII. 
Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic Words. 
English. Sanskrit. Persian, Arabic. 
father pitri padar abi 
mother matri madar imm 
daughter duhitri dukhtar bint 
son-in-law jamatri damad hafid 
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English. Sanskrit. Persian. Arabic. 
young man yuvin jawan shabb 
male nara nar zhakar 
heat. gharma garm harr 
horse aswa asp farais 
water ap ab ma 
name naman nam ism 
dry Sushka khushk yabis 
foot pada pa qadam 
arm bahu bazi said 
new niva, nau jadid 
one eka yak ahad 
two dwi do ithnan 
four chatur chahar irbi'a 
five painchan panj khams 
six shit shish satt * 
seven siptan hift saba‘a 
eight ashtiin hasht thamaniyat 
ten dasin dah ‘ashar 
twenty vinsati bist ‘ashriin 


I subjoin some additional instances of affinity between 


Persian and Sanskrit words, omitting all reference to the 
Arabic. 


I, VERBS. 

Sanskrit. Persian. English. Sanskrit. Persian. English. 
sthatum —_istadan to stand kri (kar) kardan to do 
paktum  pukhtan to cook bhri (bhar) burdan to bear 
marttum murdan to die prachh z 
swapitum khuftan to sleep (prichh) }pusidan toseet 
datum dadan to give jna danistan to know 
oh ekeaaan { to go, eat, jiv zistan to live 

graze bastan 
dhav davidan torun bandh | (anda he bind 
dri daridan _to tear pats aaa: 
gru ? shanidan to hear janj jJangidan to fight 
grabh°(Vedic) giriftan to take tap tapidan to be hot 
Bho badan to be ruh roidan to grow 


4 In this case the Arabic word resembles the Sanskrit. 
5 May we not consider the later form grah as an early instance of the same 
process by which in Prakrit 4 was substituted for bh? See Vararuchi, ii. 27. 
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ee Persian, English. See Persian. English, 
ri kharidan to bu ue F 
khan kandan to aig (dhamati) } fey ora 
krish(karsh)kashidan to draw srij sirishtan _ to create 
duh doshidan to milk kup? guftan to speak 
; : to like asm hastam Iam 
jush Justan to deck asti hast, ast —_ he is 
ap yaftan Enahiauy bhavami buvam Tam 
Cadan bhavati  buvad he is 
han { (zanad 32. pers to strike abhivam budam I was 
sing. pres.) abhut bud he was 
II. NOUNS. 
Sanskrit. Persian. English. Sanskrit. Persian. English. 
ushtra ushtar,shutr, camel tara sitarah star 
vata bad wind bala bal hair, feather 
dant dandan tooth godhima gandum — wheat 
chakra charkh wheel yava jau barley 
bhatri biradar brother varsha barish rain 
psa eae { ia Peiche: Lit cultivation, 
aw a field 
$veta safed white goka sog grief 
teins fe eee twam ti thou 
sharp yushman(ec-)shuma you 
purna pur full disposition, 
pura pul city, bridge Me eee ae 
siras sar head prishtha — pusht back 
vihara ? uate { Sport, durnama dushnam bad name 
spring dujmanas, | disturbed, 
durmanas { } 
martya mard man dushman enemy 
janu zanu knee dushwar ? 
dos dosh shoulder durvara ? {su } difficult 
hasta® ? dast hand khwar 
bhar bar weight mahattara mihtar greater 
gau gao ox kama kam wish, desire 
aretha tah ouch thumb, ahs ee iron 
finger mitr mihr sun 
mesha mesh ram sakha shakh branch 


® Could this Sanskrit word have been originally dhasta ? 


7 War is a Persian suffix, probably unconnected with the Sanskrit vara ; 
but there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dush and the 
Sanskrit dus. 

Q 3 
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Sanskrit. Persian. English. Sanskrit. Persian. English. 
tanu tan body daru darod wood 
arama aram garden, rest | dwara dar door 
tapas tab, tap _—iheat eer 
; i thirst, go ples a ball 
trishna tishnah { : d 
thirsty a god, 
deva dev a 
4s : corner, emon 
kunja kunj : 
arbour 7 ah { nail (of 
vadana badan face, body eee Decne finger) 
antar andar within abhra abr cloud 
miusha mish mouse megha megh cloud 
kshudra khurd small tanu tanuk slender 
ishtika khisht brick guru, = : 
srigala shaghal jackall gariyas J een paagh 
khara khar cee, jata zadah born 
agvatara —astar mule jani zan woman 
vistara bistar bed sama hamah all 
sthana istan place nema nim half 
jangala jangal Jungle chhaya sayah shadow 
dura dur far asthi ustukhan bone 
karyya kar work charman charm skin 
masa mah month vatsa bachah child 
matta mast drunk kshapa?  shab night 
matsya mahi? fish compara- 
ad kbs tara tar o 
ekavara yakbar once tive affix 
dviguna dogtnah double krimi kirm worn 
gankha sang ? shell, stone kark 
2 hg karka ay | crab 
ranga rang colour kharchang 


Note.—On the other hand I may specify the instance of Gfat (Ar.) and. 
Gpad (Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of 
calamity in Arabic and Sanskrit. 


Now the old language of Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, 
must all be derived, was a language closely connected with 
the Sanskrit. That language, at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or 
sacred volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which 


still exists, and has recently begun to be studied by European 
scholars, 
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In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language 
of the ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, 
on the eastern and western shores of the Augean Sea,) and with 
that of the Romans, who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close 
resemblance, and frequently, an almost perfect identity in very 
many words, both as regards the roots and the inflection. 

The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance in Sanskrit, we have 
the word nama, ‘name,’ and we find the same word nam in the 
same sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resem- 
blance is in the mode of inflection. Here we do not find 
any resemblance in regard to the way in which this word nama 
is declined between the Sanskrit and the Persian and Hindi 
languages. The Sanskrit has three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural, and seven cases in each number, whereas the 
Persian and Hindi have only two numbers, singular and plural, 
and the cases are formed in quite a different way from those of 
the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to give the 
different cases of the singular number of this word in each 


of the languages. 


Sanskrit. Persian. Hindi. 
Nom. nama nam nam 
Acc. nama namra namko 
Inst. namna wanting, nam se 
Dar. namne | and supplied namko 
AsL. namnas by preposi- nam se 
Gen. namnas tions. namka 
Voc. nama nam nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “name” with the 
Sanskrit we shall find that the root is the same, and that the 
mode of inflection is very similar: thus, 


SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Latin. 

Nom. nama (from crude form naman) nomen 
Acc. nama nomen 
Inst. namna nomine 
Dar. namne nomini 
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Sanskrit. Latin. 
Abu. namnas nomine 
GEN. namnas nominis 
Voc. nama nomen 


The Latin language has no dual. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. namani . nomina 
Acc. namani nomina 
Inst. namabhis nominibus 
Dar. namabhyas nominibus 
Asi. namabhyas nominibus 
GEN. .namnam nominum 
Voc. namani nomina 


We see here that, while the same root expressing the word 
‘name,’ is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi 
have lost the ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit 
and Latin have preserved them. There thus exists a double 
resemblance, viz., first of roots, and second of inflections, be- 
tween the Latin and the Sanskrit, and the same remark is equally 
true of the Greek and the Zend. 

Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any 
two languages, of which the one does not derive them from the 
other, we may be sure, (even though the one may have no 
complex system of inflections, while the other has,) that those 
two languages have a common origin, especially if we can show 
that the one which is deficient in inflections has gradually lost 
them by a particular process of alteration which can still be 
traced. But if any two languages resemble one another both in 
roots and inflections, the proof of their affinity is then greatly 
strengthened. 
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Sect, Il.—Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin languages. 


I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words 
which as roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin; and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual 
resemblances of these four languages in point of inflection 
also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publica- 
tions of Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Pictet, and others, and in some 
instances from my own conjectures) which correspond both in 
sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 


Noa1X. 
I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
pitri paitar pater pater father 
matri ° : meter mater mother 
bhratri bratar phratria(aclan) frater brother 
swasri qafhar : : soror sister 
duhitri dughdhar thugatér . : daughter 
Bee } : : : . nepos grandson 
napat 
naptri ; : c : neptis grand-daughter 

é husband’s 

devri : é daer . : { ene 
jamatri : : gambros gener son-in-law 
Swagura 3 4 hekuros socer father-in-law 
Swasrt ° : hekura socrus mother-in-law 
pitrivya é : patros patruus father’s brother 
putra : : . : puer? son, boy 
vidhava : : , : vidua widow 
nara : . aner . : man 
jani . . guné 2 5 woman 
vira é ; hérés vir hero, man 
virata ; : c c virtus valour 
agnis ignis fire 


parasu , : pélékus : ; axe 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 

jaras : ; gtras 3 4 old age 

manag : : ménos mens mind 

yuvan ees 5 5 : juvenis young man 

avis ; o ois ovis sheep 

aja é 5 aix , : goat 

sarpa : , herpeton serpens serpent, reptile 

patatrin : ; peteinon rosea a bird 

patis paitis posis : ‘ lord 

patni nee: potnia . : mistress 

Divaspatis ; : : . Diespiter lord of the sky 

Varuna : : ouranos : a Varuna, heaven 

§wan pa kiion canis dog 

§wanam §paniam kuna canem dog (acc.) 

makshika : ‘ . . musca fly 

pasu pasus pou P pecu beast 

aswa agpa hippos equus horse 

Sakara : 5 hus sus hog 

hansa : . khén » anser goose 

riksha : ; arkos ursus bear 

apas : : : : opus work 

aksha “ : axon axis axle 

barbara : : barbaros barbarus barbarian 

dama : é domos domus house 

okas? vésa c 7 oikos ‘ : house 

arindama : : hippodamos . F suodver Olina 
' horses 

ari me eris? (strife) : 4 enemy 

rai : - 9 : res wealth 

dru, druma ; : dru, drumos 5 5 ' tree, wood 

dhima 5 : thumos fumus smoke, anger 

prastara . 5 petros 3 Ms stone 

bhra ‘i : ophrus A ‘ eyebrow 

dantam (ace.) . - odonta dentem tooth 

nakha . . onux, onuchos unguis nail 

naman® naman onoma nomen name 

gankha 5 : konkhos concha shell, cockle 


® Naman is considered by Benfey, G. W. L. ii. 144, as = jndman, “that by 
which any one is known.” ‘The Latin nomen would in like manner be = to 
gnomen, (compare cognomen). The Sanskrit ndman might also be = to 
mnaman, from mnd, “that whereby any one is remembered.” 
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Sanskrit. 

vach 

vachas 
rajan 

rajpi 

janu 

janu 

madhu 

deva 

yuga 

asru 

hima 

hyas 
hyastana 
hridaya 
divasa 

diva 
naktam, nakta 
sthaman 
stariman 
dana 

kalpa, (krip, 

to make) 

Ojas 

loka 

yava 

mila 
chhaya 
stupa 

aloka 

tamas 
varman 
stanayitnu 
kala 
“pada 
valmika (ant- 

hill) } 

datri 

datri 

janitri 
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Zend. 
vach 
vicho 


kéréfs 
kérépémte.) 


Greek. 
ops 


arkhon ? 
gonu 
genos 
methu 
theos 
zugon 
dakru ? 
kheimo6n 
khthés 


kardia 


mukta (acc.) 


_ doron 


} kolpos P 
auge 
zea 
mélas (black) 
skia 
tumbos 
leukos 


kelainos 
pedon 


murmex ? 


doter 
doteira 
genetor 


® Si quis piorum manibus locus. 


Latin. 
vox 


rex 
regina 
genu 
genus 


deus 
jugum 
lacryma? 
hiems 
heri 
hesternus 
cor 

dies 


divo 


English. 
voice 
word 
king 
queen 
knee 
birth 

honey, wine 
god 
yoke 
tear 
winter 
yesterday 
of yesterday 
heart 

day 

by day, 
under the sky 


noctem (acc.) night 


stamen 
stramen 
donum 


corpus 


locus ® 


malum 
tumulus 
lux 
tenebrae 
arma 
tonitru 
caligo 


formica 


dator 
datrix 
genitor 


strength 
bed, litter 
gift 


body 


brilliancy 
world, place 
barley 

dirt, sin, evil 
shadow 
mound 

light, bright 
darkness 
armour 
thunder 
black ; darkness 
place, ground 


ant 


giver (masc.) 
giver (fem.) 
father 


Tacitus, Agric. 46. 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
janitri . : geneteira genetrix mother 
jata zata : ‘ gnatus born 
jnata gnotos notus known 
purus : polus é . much 
urus eurus ° broad 
prithu 5 0 platus broad 
gurus é : . - gravis heavy 
gariyas ' ; gravius heavier 
garishtha . : 0 gravissimus _ heaviest 
varishtha . ; aristos A : best 
laghu : : elakhus ° light, small 
laghishtha : : elakhistos 6 lightest 
mahan : . megas magnus great 
mahiyan ; ¢ meizon major greater 
mafihishthas : ; ereatest, vener- 
(Vedie.) megistos maximus ae 
bahu : pakhus ; great, thick 
asu , okus swift 
mridu : bradus soft, slow 
tanu tanu? tenuis slender 
rudhira c eruthros blood, red 
gharma thermos . heat, hot 
fushka ° . siccus dry 
purna pleos plenus full 
dirgha ; dolikhos : long 
swapnas : : hupnos somnus sleep 
nabhas . : nephos nubes sky, cloud 
nee { ebros | or cloud, rain, 
aphros ? foam 
an (to breathe) anemos animus wind, mind 
vata : ventus ? wind 
atman : atmos : NADOHD Aaeceae 
soul 
samas hémds similis like 
toka, takman é teknon, tekos child 
tara 1° stare aster, astron astrum star 


© The original form of this word was probably stara; as may be argued 


from the s being preserved in Zend, and the s in Greek, as well as in the 
Persian sitarah. Benfey, Griech. Wurz. Lexicon, i. 661. In the new 
edition of his Comp. Gram. par. 49, Bopp gives the Sanskrit word as sta@ras 
(nom. pl.) in the Vedic dialect. 


SECT. I1. | 


Sanskrit. 
daru 
dwara 
nasika 
bhas 
vastu 
ajra (Vedic) 
vastra 
masa 
ayas 
adhwan 
puri 
praja 
karka 
musha 
kona 
kshoni 
gaus, gma 

“ayus 
apta 
sthira 
rasa 
ahis 
naus 
adhas 
udara 
antra 
yakrit 
kratu (Vedic) 
bala 
manda ? 
para 
dakshina 
gir 
késa 
kapala 
uda 
vari 
jhampa 
nava 
takshan 
kshura 


THE INDIAN AND COGNATE NATIONS. 


Zend. 


dashina 


Greek, 
doru 
thura 
phaos 
astu 
ASTOS 
men 
hodos ? 
polis 
karkinos 
mus 
gonia 
khthon 
ge, gala 


aion 


stereos 
drosos 
echis 
naus 
outhar 
enteron 
hepar 
kratos 
peran, peras 
dexios 
gerus 


képhale 
hud6ér 


neos 
tekton 
xuron 


Latin. 
fores 
nasus 


ager 
vestis 
mensis 
2s 


progenies 
cancer 
mus 


eetas 
aptus 
ros 
anguis 
navis 
uterus 
venter 
jecur 
validus 
mundus 


dexter 


cesaries 
caput 
unda 
mare 


novus 
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English. 
wood, tree 
door 

nose 

light 
habitation, city 
field 
clothes 
month 
iron, copper 
road 

city 
offspring 
crab 

mouse 
corner 
earth 

earth 

age 

fit 

firm 

liquid, dew 
serpent 
ship 

udder 
belly 
entrails 
liver 

force 
strength, strong 
ornament 
the other side 
right (side) 
voice 

hair 

skull, head 
water, wave 
water, sea 
jump 

new 
carpenter 
razor 
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Sanskrit. Zend. 
swargatas ‘ ° 
sami 
matram : F 
akshi é 
asya : . 
bahu A , 
asthi - 
asis 
kravya : q 
ekatara A “6 
madhya maidhya 
mrityu merethyu 
mrita - ‘ 
martyas . . 
amritas : , 
swadu 5 . 
pada padha 
padati A 
anyas : 5 
antaras . 
ubha uba 
vahana 
saras : 
arbhaka : 
phulla 
smartta 3 
arjjana 
hanus 
patha 
kshama 
bharas 
yajya 
anna (from ad) 
aSayana P 
guba ° : a 
kakudmat 
kalévara 
asman 


Greek. 


° . 


hemi 
metron-~ 
okés, 6kkds 
pekhu 
osteon - 
kréas 
hekateros 
mesos 


° “* 


brotos 
ambrotos 
hédu 
pous 


pezos 


heteros 
ampho 
okhanon 
helos ? 
orphanos ? 
phullon 


martus ? 


ergon 
genus 
patos 


khamai 


phoros 
hagios 
edanos 
okeanos 
gupé, kupé 


akmon 


AFFINITIES AND DERIVATION OF 


Latin. 
ceelitus 
semi 
metrum 
oculus 
os 


caro 
medius 
mors 
mortuus 
mortalis 
immortalis 
suavis 


pes 


ea pe- 
ditis (gen.) 


alius 
alter 
ambo 


orbus 
folium 


cacumen ? 
cadaver ? 


[ouar. il. 


English. 
from. heaven 
half 
measure 
eye 
face 
arm 
bone 
sword 
flesh 
one of two 
middle 
death 
dead 
mortal 
immortal 
sweet 
foot 


} footman 


another 

different 

both 

carriage 

marsh 

small, bereaved 

flower, leaf 
mee remembers, 

a witness 

earning, work 

jaw 

path 

ground, on the 

ground 

a load 

venerable, holy 

eaten, eatable 

ocean 

cavern, hole 

mountain, peak 

body, corpse 

stone, anvil 


SECT. 11. | 


Sanskrit. 
Saru ? 
Sringa? 
jambha ? 
sitya 
hala ? 
draksha 
véna? 
puluka 
lopasgaka, 
Sarabha 
varttaka 
udra, urdra 


kuhika 


ulika 
karava 


pika 


kirkara 


Sanskrit. 
sam 
pari 
upari +4 
upa 1! 
prati 
pra 
antar 
apa 
api 
abhi 
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Zend. Greek. Latin, English. ! 
3 ; keraunos ‘ thunderbolt 
e keras cornu horn 
: , gomphios : : tooth, grinder 
‘. sitos E z corn 
. khalis . . pure wine 
- A rhax F ‘ grape 
- ‘ Foinos vinum soma juice? wine 
2 psulla pulex insect, flea 
alopéx - 5 ‘. jackall, fox 
‘ karabos ‘ locust, beetle 
ortux c . quail 
‘ enudris . otter 
kokkux cuculus { Taian coeeOSs 
cuckoo 
ulula owl 
° korax corvus | crow 
: Indian cuckoo, 
: ‘ ‘ Eee { magpie 
c - calx - limestone 


II, PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES, 


Zend. 


upairi 


apa 


Greek, 
sun 
peri 
huper 
hupo 
pros, proti 
pro 
entos 
apo 
epi 
amphi 


Latin. English, 
con with 
per round 
super above 
sub under 

towards 
pro before 
inter, intus within 
ab away 
F towards, on 
A ' towards, round , 


11 The Latin forms super and sub, seem to be more genuine and original 
than either the Sanskrit or the Greek, as they preserve the initial s. That 
these words must have had an initial s is rendered probable by the other 
cases in which the Sanskrit and Latin both retain the s, when the Greek 
changes it into h, as in srip and serpo, compared with herpo; and saptan 
and septem, as compared with hepta; see, however, Benfey’s Gr. W. Lex. 


i, 284. 
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Sanskrit. 
para 
taran(s) 
(from tri) 
su 
dus 
sumanas 
durmanas 
a, an 
kati 
tati 
kada 
tada 
yada 
anyada 
tatas 
yatas 
ittham 
paschat 
makshu 


Sanskrit. 
dwi 
trayas 
tisaras (fem.) 
chatwaras 
panchan 
shat 
saptan 
ashtan 
navan 
dasan 
vingati 
Satam 
prathamas 
dwitiyas 
tritiyas 
chaturthas 
turyas } 
panchamas 


Zend. 


Zend, 
dwa 
thrayo? 


tistiro (fem.) 


chathwaro 
panchan 
khsvas 
haptan 
astan 
navan 
dasa 
visaiti 
§atém 
frithemo 
bityo 
thrityo 


tuiryo 


AFFINITIES AND DERIVATION 
Greek. Latin. 
para 5 : 

“ trans 
eu 4 ; 
dus “ : 
eumenes A 
dusmenes fs A 
a, an in 

‘ . quot 

5 > tot 
hoté quando 
tote : 
pote . . 
allote ‘ 
tothen 5 r 
hothen ‘ A 

A ‘ item 
opisthen post 

‘ F mox 

III. NUMERALS. 
Greek. Latin. 
duo duo 
} trois tres 

tessares quatuor 
pente quinque 
hex sex 
hepta septem 
okto octo 
hennea novem 
deka decem 
eikosi viginti 
hekaton centum 
protos primus 
deuteros secundus 
tritos tertius 
tetartos quartus 
pemptos quintus 


pukhdho 


OF 


[cHar. U. 


English. 
past 


across 


well 

ill 

kindly-minded 

evil-minded 
privative particle 

how many ? 

so many 

when ? 

then 

when 

at other times 

thence 

whence 

thus 

after 

quickly 


English. 
two 


three 


four 
five 

six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
twenty 
hundred 
first 
second 
third 


fourth 
fifth 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
shashthas khstvo hektos sextus sixth 
saptamas haptatho hebdomos septimus seventh 
ashtamas astémo ogdoos octavus eighth 
navamas naumo hennatos nonus ninth 
dagamas dasémo dekatos decimus tenth 
dwis bis dis bis twice 
tris thris tris ter thrice 
dwidha : 4 dikha i in two ways 
tridha 3 ° trikha in three ways 
chaturdha 5 ° tetrakha : : in four ways 
panchadha : pentakha in five ways 
IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
drinami 5 é dero : I tear, flay 
dadami dadhami didomi do I give 
dadhami : : tithémi I place 
tishthami histami histémi sto I stand, place 
misrayami . ° mignumi misceo I mix 
strindmi stronnumi sterno I spread 
bharami . : phero fero I bear 
bhi 4 : phuo fui to be 
(ih) lehmi . : - leikho lingo T lick 
tanomi tanud tendo I stretch 
tatana 4 : tetendi I stretched 
jajanmi zizami gennao gigno I beget 
(jna) janami gigndsco gnosco I know 
tudami 5 tundo Iwound or beat 
tutoda tutudi I have beaten 
ey) Seve | : : sebomai : I reverence 
(sap) sape” 

‘ he desires, (S.) 
Tubhyati : ee { it pleases (L.) 
(tup) tupami tupto T hurt, beat 
admi s edo edo I eat 
vahami vazami “ veho I carry 
avakshit 6 A : vexit he carried 
skandami A A . c scando I go, ascend 
limpami : : aleipho : T annoint 


12 See Benfey’s Glossary to 8.-V.; and asapanta in R.-Y. vii. 83. 8, 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
apaptam ° ° epipton : . 
apaptat ; é epipte 
patami : : petomai 
sidimi from 

> z : ‘ sedeo 
shad) 
chhinadmi '3 x schizo scindo 
chhindanti 3 3 : aca scindunt 
bhinadmi ;, 3 a é findo 
tripyami é 2 terpo . ; 
ee damao 
damyami . : eee domo 
damnémi 
labhé@ ae. A lambano 
anajmi : : : C ungo 
anktum ; ; j . unctum 
plavé : ‘ pleo fluo, pluo 
manami(mna) . : mnaomal memini 
juhomi (hu) : : thuo : . 
huta é ‘ thutos 
dagami : : dakno 
kardémi (kri) ‘ : kraino creo 
ase : A hésmai 
vamami ; ; emeo vomo 
pardami - 3 perdomai pedo 
swedé oe 
wae f hidrod sudo 
swidyami 
ardami : : : 4 ardeo 
swanami : : : 3 sono 
lunami : : luo luo 
dahami F ; daio 
varte é ‘ é ° verto 
varttaté : ; : i vertit 
méhami(mih) . P : . mingo 
émi (from i) ; , elmi e0 


18 This root may originally have had an initial s. 
G. W. L. i. 166. 


[cHAP. 11. 


English. 
T fell 
he fell 
I fall, fly 


I sink, sit 


I cut ’ 
they cut 

I cleave 

T am satisfied, 
please 


I subdue 


I take 
IT anoint 
to anoint 


{t swim, sail, 


flow, rain 


I remember 


I sacrifice 

sacrificed 

I bite 

I do, fulfil, 
create 

I stt 

I vomit 

ventris crepitum 
edo 


I sweat 
T afflict, am on 


fire 
I sound 


i cut, loose, 


pay 
I burn 
T am, turn 
he is, turns 
I make water 
I go 


See, however, Benfey, 


SECT. 1. | 


Sanskrit. 
drigyami (old , - 
present ? } 
from dri§) 
védmi (vid) 

veda 
punami 
tapye 
prichhami 


spasami 
(later form ‘t 
pasyami) 
trasyami 
nasgyami 
sprisami 
majjami 
lagami 
prich 
prikta 
rajé 4 
loché, 1oké 
vachmi 
takshami 
budhye 
vapami 1° 
varshami 
bhanj !” 
bhuj '” 
bhukta 
charami 
chachara 
kalpayami 
(from krip: 
Pali kap- 
pemi) 


14 Nighantu, ii. 21. 


Zend. 


. 


pérésami 


THE INDIAN AND COGNATE NATIONS. 


Greek. Latin. 
derko 
eido video 
oida ; : 
. puto 
° . tepeo 
4 preco 
skeptomai 
(by nets specio 
thesis) 
tréd tremo 


nekros ? (dead) noceo 
spargo ? 


: : mergo ?P 
lego? levo 
pleko plecto 
plektos plexus 
arkho ? rego 
leusso luceo 

; 5 voco 
tiktd, teukho texo 
punthanomai puto 
huphaino 5 : 
brekho A t 
Frégnumi frango 

3 fruor 
: : fructus 
curro ? 
cucurri ? 
kopto ? carpo ? 


2438 
En,lish. 


I see 


I know, see 
I know 

I cleanse 

I am hot 

T ask 


I make clear, see 


I fear, tremble 
T perish, hurt 

I touch, sprinkle 
I sink 

I touch, lay 

I touch, twined 
touched, twined 
I rule 

I look, shine 

I speak, call 

I fabricate,beget 
I think, ascertain 
I weave 

I rain 

I break 

I enjoy 
enjoyed, fruit 

I go, run 

I went, ran 


I cut, pluck 


15 Compare the words tka, takman, teknon in the list of nouns. 
16 Dr, Aufrecht finds in the word wrnavabhi the trace of an old root vadh, 
“to weave,” which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Roth's 


Dictionary, sub voce tirnavabhi. 
17 These roots were, perhaps, originally bhranj, and bhruj, the 7 being 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
bhakshayami  . lk phago aoe. J eat 
I am excited, 
kupyami . : : é cupio | angry, desir- 
ous 
srindmi é : kluo : : I hear 
jivami ; : Za0 vivo I live 
vanomi : ; é é venero I worship 
kshanomi ; ; kteino : : T kill 
kshmomi : : ktinnimi : d Tkill 
gup (root) 5 : krupto 5 : I hide 
guptas 5 : kruptos ; 3 hidden 
guhami : 3 keutho 3 2 I hide 
kirami : : krino ? cerno {* eet 
separate 
pivami 3 0 pino bibo I drink 
papau : : pepoka : ; I have drunk 
patum (to drink) . ; potos potus drunk 
jagarmi : - egeiro : . I wake, rouse 
pinashmi a ; A : pinso I pound 
pishta A : at: : pistus pounded 
SS kampto? ; : I bend 
namami : ; neuo nuo I bend, nod 
#8 ae fi I seek, am 
margayami : é margao! 

{ greedy, rage 
han (orig. dhan ?). : than : F to kill, die 
(ni)dhana : é thanatos : : death 
bhanami : : phoneo? ; 4 I speak 
sivyami : : : , suo I sew 
nahyami 6 4 F necto I bind 
adrimim : : edramon : : I went, ran 
disaimi - : deiknumi dico I show, tell 
adiksham : a edeixa dixi I showed, told 
adikshata : 5 edeixate dixistis ye showed 


mimé, mami 2 : 

ig metreo metior I measure 
(from mi) 
I am ashamed, 


trape 18 A : trepo 18 
E : I turn 


afterwards dropped for the sake of euphony. Benfey, G. W. L. ii, 14, 366 ; 
Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 88, note. 
'S These two roots differ in sense; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
ee } thrupto c ; I hurt, break 
ropami 
yate : : zeto : : I strive, seek 
mridnami | 5 : : : mordeo Lrub, bite 
mamarda “ ci " : momordi I rubbed, bit 
medh ; : medomai : : a pee ae 
think on 
ninjé (nij) c : nizo : : I cleanse 
apnomi é ; hapto (ad)ipiciscor I obtain 
bandh bandh F : : : bind (root) 
yunajmi 6 : zeugnumi jungo I yoke, join 
yuktas F : zeuktos junctus joined 
bhramyami : c bremo fremo {’ popes: 
wander) 
lumpami . . : c rumpo I cut, break 
siche : F hepomai sequor I follow 
bhraje : 2 phlego fulgeo I shine, burn 
bhrijjami : : phrugo : - I roast 
dhavami : : theo : 3 Trun 
dansgami ‘ ; dakno c : I bite 
dashta : A déktos : , bitten 
pachami : . pepto? coquo I cook 
pakva : : peptos coctus cooked 
lambeé : , : ; labor I fall 
yaje é . hazomai : é I venerate 
sravami : : reo : : I flow 
stambh : ‘ stembo? steph? . F fe rounesee: 
crown 
rabh : ' rapto? : 5 I begin, sew 


2 I deliver, kee 
tra; trai : : téreo traho does 
draw 


Where the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column 
of the preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. 
It will be gathered from the list that in many cases where the 
Greek language furnishes words equivalent both in sound and 
sense to certain Sanskrit words, the Latin, as preserved to us, 
has no words of corresponding form; and that, vice versd, the 
Latin has often forms corresponding to the Sanskrit, where the 
Greek has none. In all the instances I have adduced, the 
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affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful cases I have 
generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 

It will also be observed that certain letters in Sanskrit are 
uniformly, or generally, replaced by certain other different 
letters in Zend, or in Greek, or in Latin. Thus the Sanskrit s 
becomes / in Zend and Greek, as in the case of saptan, hapta, 
and hepta. The Sanskrit § again becomes kin Greek; dh is 
replaced by th; bh by ph; gh by kh; j by g; y by 2 or (in 
Latin) 7; and so on. 


I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which 
exist between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of 
their modes of declension and conjugation, as well as generally 
in the formation of words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the 
first and second personal pronouns. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zena, Greek. Latin. Fnglish. 
Nom. Shim azém ego exo Te 
Acc. mam manm, ma mé me me. 
Inst, maya : : : : : : by me. 
mihy&m, maibya ae st . ae 
Dart. iy J fe ae €m0l, Moi mihi to me. 
mé mé, moi 
ABy. mitt mad : : ; ; from me. 
Gen. mimi, me mana,me,mdi mou, mou mei of me. 
Loc. miyi : ; emoi, moi me in me. 
PLURAL, 
vayam, oe. 
Nom. ¥ aie + vagm hémeis nos we. 
asine (Vedic) 
Acc. asman, nas  n6 hémas nos us. 
Instr. Asmabhis : ‘ : : 5 , by us. 
: Asmabhy- aes as : 
Daw ae, y | maibys, no hémin nobis to us, 
im, or nas 


ABL. Asmat - : 2 ; - ‘ from us. 


oe 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
ismakiim ue, 

Gen. { : } Shmakém hémodn nostrum of us. 
or nas 

Loc. Asmasu “ : hémin nobis in us. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. twim tum su tu thou. 

thwanm 

Acc. twam eas bee te thee. 

thwa 

Inst. twiya, 3 * > : : ; by thee. 
tubhyam thw6i, tdi 

Dar. { a ae ratty © | soi tibi to thee. 
or te te 

Anu. twit thwad : : A ; from thee. 
ee te thwahya . 

Gen. tiivii, té ee ; }eou tui of thee. 

. thwdi, te 
Loc.  twiyi thahmi S01 te in thee. 
PLURAL. 
yumay, yuzhem } : ; 

Non. { yushmé, Wee) Yyiis S humeis vos you. 

ushman ® 

Acc. {” : \ vo humas vos you. 
vas , 

Inst. yushmabhis . : : : 5 . by you. 
ushma- usmalibya, | ‘ ; 

Dar. 1? ie J A humin vobis to you. 
bhyam, vas vo 

ABL, yushmat yusmad : c : : from you. 

Gen. yushmakam yismakém,vo humon vestrum of you. 

Loc. yushmasu. 5 humin vobis in you. 


The following are examples of the similarity as regards the 
declension of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a, 


Vrika, “a wolf.” 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend. Greck. Latin. 
Nom.  vrikas véhrko lukos lupus 
Acc. vrikam yehrkem Jukon lupum, 
Inst. vrikena véhbrka luko lupo. 
Dart. vrikaya vehrkai luko lupo. 


\ 
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Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
Apu. vrikat vehrkad luko lupo. 
Gun. vrikasya véhrkahé lukou lupi. 
Loc.  vriké vébrké luko lupo. 
Voc.  vrika vebrka luke lupe. 

DUAL. 
Nom. 
Ac. <} vrikau véhrkao luko No dual. 
Voc. 
Grn. mh ; 
Ton | vrikayos . ‘ lukoin. 
Inst. 
Da. «| vrikabhyam véhrkaiibya, lukoin. 
ABL. 
PLURAL. 

N. & eee v A A C + 
rae | vrikas véhrkaonh6é lukoi lupi. 
Acc. vrikan véhrkan lukous lupos. 
Inst. vrikais véhrkéis lukois lupis 
Dar.  vrikebhyas m Bet f lukois lupis. 
Asi. vrikebhyas } pebreenbye Ulukois lupis. 
Gen. vrikanam véhrkinainm lukén luporum. 
Loc.  vrikeshu vebrkaishva lukois lupis. 


NOUN FEMININE, 


Jihwa “ tongue.” 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
Nom. jihwa hizva glossa lingua, 
Acc.  jihwam hizvanm glossan linguam. 
Inst. jihwiya hizvaya glossé lingua. 
Dar.  jihwiyai hizvayai glossé linguee. 
Asi.  jihwayah hizvayad glossé lingua. 
Gen. jihwayah hizvayao glossés lingue. 
Loc.  jihwayam hizvaya ? clossé lingua. 


Voc. jihwe hizva glossa lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in 7. 
Pitri, “a father.” 
SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
Nom. pita brata (brother) patér pater. 
Acc. pitaram bratarém patéra patrem. 
Inst. pitra brathra patéri, patri patre. 
Dar. pitre brathré patéri, patri patri. 
AxBL.  pitus 3 : patéri, patri patre. 
Gen.  pitus brathro patros patris. 
Loc.  pitari brathri ? patéri, patri patre. 
Voc. _ pitah brataré patér pater. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  pitaras bratar6 patérés patres. 
Acc.  pitrin brathreus ? pateras patres. 
Inst. _ pitribhis : : patrasi patribus. 
Dar. pitribhyas brataréby6 patrasi patribus. 
Apr,  pitribhyas brataréby6 patrasi patribus. 
Gen. pitrinam brathranm pateron, patron patrium. 
Loc. _ pitrishu bratareshva patrasi patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in 7i. 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
Nom. data data dotér dator. 
Acc. dataram datarém dotéra datorem. 
Inst. datra dathra dotéri datore. 
Dar. datré dathré dotéri datori. 
Abb.  dattis dathrad dotéri datore. 
Gen. datus dathro dotéros datoris. 
Loc,  datari dathri ? dotéri datore. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. dataras datar6 dotéres datores. 
Acc. datrin dathreus ? dotéras datores. 
Inst. datribhis - é dotérsi datoribus. 
Dar. diatribhyas : : dotérsi datoribus. 
Asi,  datribhyas : dotérsi datoribus. 
Gen. datrinam dathranm dotéron datorum. 
Loc. datrishu dotérsi datoribus. 


Nom. 
Acc. 
Inst, 
Dart. 
ABL. 
GEN. 
Loc. 


Voc. 


Nom. 
Acc. 
Inst. 
Dar. 
ABL. 
GEN. 
Loc. 
Voc. 


Nom. 
Acc. 
Inst. 
Dat. 
ABL. 
GEN. 
Loc. 
Voc. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 


Bharat, “supporting.” 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend. Greek, Latin. 
bharan barans pheron ferens. 
bharantam baréntem pheronta ferentem. 
bharata barénta pheronti ferente. 
bharaté barénté pheronti ferenti. 
bharatas barantad pheronti ferente. 
bharatas baréntd pherontos ferentis. 
bharati barénti pheronti ferente. 
bharan barans pheron ferens. 


NEUTER NOUNS. 


Dana, “a gift.” 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend, Greek. Latin. 
danim datém dorén donum. 
danim datém doron donum. 
danéna data doro dono. 
danaya datai doro dono. 

* danat datad dor6 dono. 
danasya datahe doron doni. 
dané daté dord dono. 
dana data doron donum. 


Neuter Noun ending with a consonant. 


Naman, “a name.” 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 
nama nama 6noma nomen. 
nama nama onoma nomen, 
namna. namina onomati nomine. 
namne namainé onomati nomini. 
namnas namanad onomati nomine. 
namnas namand onomatos nominis. 
namni namaini onomati nomimnise. 
naman naman onoma. enomn. 
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PLURAL, 

Sanskrit, Zend. Greek. Latin. 
Nom. namani namina onomita nomina. 
Acc.  namani namina onomiata nomina. 
Inst. namibhis namabis onomasi nominibus, 
Dat. namibhyas, eA onomasi nominibus. 

x ‘ } namaby6d { ; aye 
AxBL.  namabhyis onomasi nominibus, 
Gen. namnam namananm onomaton nominum. 
Loc. namasu namahva onomasi nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have 
a remarkable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in 
mi, in which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes 
place in the present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as 
Sanskrit has the augment in é=d in the imperfect and aorist, 
and the reduplication of the consonant in the perfect. The 
most striking instance of resemblance is, perhaps, the root da 
or do ‘to give;’ which I subjoin together with several other 
examples; adding occasionally the Latin forms and the Zend 
also, where they are easily accessible. 


THE VERB fo give. 


Present tense. 


Sanskrit, Zend. Greek. Latin. 
dadami dadhami didomi do 
Sina. | sa dadhahi did6és das 
dadati dadhaiti didosi dat 
dadvas F 5 A 5 j ; 
Duar | at 5 : didoton : : 
dattas : é didoton ; A 
dadmas dadémahi didomen damus. 
PLURAL {st , 4 didote datis 
dadati dadénti didousi dant. 
Imperfect. 
adadam a ‘ edid6n dabam. 
Sina. {sta , : edid6és dabas. 
adadat : : edid6 dabat. 


252 
' Sanskrit. 
adadva 
Duar jst 
adattam 
adadma 
PLURAL | adatta 


adadus 


adam 
adas 
adat 
adava 


Srnec. | 
Dua | 
PLuRAL | 


adatam 
adatam 
adama 
adata 
adus 


Zend. 
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Greek. 


edidoton 
edidotén 
edidomen 
edidote 
edidosan 


Third Preterite. 


edon 
edos 
edo 


edoton 
edotén 
edomen 
edote 
edosan 


Reduplicated Preterite. 


Sanskrit. 
didau 
daditha 
didau 


Sine. | 
dadiva 
daidathus 


Duar | 
diditus 


-didima 
PLuRAL dada 
.didus 


[cHaAP, 11. 


Latin. 


dabamus. 
dabatis. 
dabant. 


Greek. Latin. 
dedoka dedi. 
dedokas dedisti. 
dedoke dedit. 
deddkaton 
dedokatén é ‘ 
ded6kamen dedimus. 
deddkate dedistis. 
dedokasi dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also 


answer nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in 


Greek: thus, 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Greek. 
dadyam didoitn. 
dadyas didoieés. 
dadyat didoié. 


Subjunctive. 


PLURAL. 

Sanskrit. 
dadyama 
dadyata 
dadyus 


Greek. 
didoiémen. 
didoiéte. 
didoiésan. 
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Precative. 
SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Greek. 
déyasam doién. 
déyas doiés. 
déyat doié, &c. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future dds6, “I will 
give,” and the future particle ddsdn, to the Sanskrit ddsyami 
and dasydn; and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datwm, 
with the Sanskrit infinitive datum. The affinity between the 
Sanskrit form ddtri, “a giver,” or “one who will give,” (which 
makes ddtaras in the plural,) and the Latin future particle 
daturus, is also striking. 


Sina. 


Dua 


Puur. 


SING. 


Duar 


Puur. 


THE VERB ¢o place. 


Present Tense. 


Sanskrit. 


dadhami 
| dadhasi 


dadhati 
dadhvas 
dhatthas 
dhattas 


dadhmas 
i” attha 


dadhati 


adadham 
adadhas 
adadhat 
adadhwa 
adhattam 
adhattam 
adadhma, 
adhatta 
adadhus 


Imperfect. 


Greek. 
tithémi. 
tithés. 
tithési. 


titheton. 
titheton. 
tithemen. 
tithete. 
titheisi. 


etithén. 
etithés. 
etithé. 


etitheton. 
etithetén. 
etithemen. 
etithete. 
etithesan. 
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Third Preterite. 
Sanskrit. Greek. 
adham ethén. 
Srna. adhas ethés. 
adhat ethé. 
adhava A 3 
Dua adhatam etheton. 
adhatam ethetén. 
adhama ethemen. 
Prur. adhata ethete. 
adhus ethesan. 
THE VERB fo spread. 
Present Tense. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
strindmi stronnumi sterno. 
Sine. 4 strindshi stronnus sternis. 
strinoti stronnisi sternit. 
strinuvas + . - ‘ 
Dvav 4 strinuthas stronnuton 7 : 
strinutas stronnuton . 5 
strimumas stronnumen sternimus. 
Prop. 4 strinutha stronnute sternitis. 
strinvanti stronntisi sternunt, 
Imperfect. 
astrinavam estronnun sternebam. 
Srna. ¢ astrinds estronnus sternebas. 
astrinot estronnu sternebat. 
astrinuva 4 , ‘ : 
DvaAt 4 astrinutam estronnuton 5 : 
astrinutam estronnutén : < 
astrinuma estronnumen sternebamus. 
Pruvr. 4 astrinuta estronnute sternebatis. 
astrinvan estronnusan sternebant. 
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Sanskrit. * 
sarpami 
SING. {see 
sarpati 
sarpavas 
Dua | sarpathas 
sarpatas 
sarpamas 
Puvr. | sarpatha 


sarpanti 


asarpam 
SING. | asarpas 
asarpat 
asarpava 
Dua { asarpatam 
asarpatam 
asarpama 
Pour. | asarpata 


asarpan 


THE VERB fo creep. 


Present Tense. 


Greek. 
herpo 
herpeis 
herpei 


herpeton 
herpeton 
herpomen 
herpete 
herpousi 


Imperfect. 


heirpon 
heirpes 
heirpe 


heirpeton 
heirpetén 
heirpomen 
heirpete 
heirpon 
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Latin. 
serpo. 
serpis. 
serpit. 


serpimus. 
serpitis. 
serpunt. 


serpebam. 
serpebas. 
serpebat. 


serpebamus. 
serpebatis. 
serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


sarpeyam 
Sina. 2 sarpés 
<sarpet 


sarpema 
Purvr. | sarpeta 


sarpeyus 


Sanskrit. 


sasarpa 


herpoimi 
herpois 
herpoi 


herpoimen 


herpoite 
herpoién 


Perfect. 


Greek. 
heirpa 


serpem. 
serpes. 
serpet,. 
serpemus. 
serpetis. 
serpent. 


Latin. 


serpsi. 


Cox 


Or 
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Nom. 
Acc. 
Dart. 


Nom. 
Dat. 


Sanskrit. 

asmi 
Sina. asi 
asti 
swas 
sthas 


stas 


Duat. 


smas 
stha 
santi 


Piura 


astu 
santu 


Sine. 
PLuraL 


asam 
SING. asis 
asit 
aswa. 
Dua astam 
astam 
asma 
astha 


asan 


PLURAL 


AFFINITIES AND DERIVATION 


Participles. 


Sanskrit. 
sarpan 
sarpantam 
sarpate 


sarpantas 
sarpadbhyas 


SINGULAR. 
Greek. 
herpon 
herpdnta 
herpénti 


PLURAL. 


herpontes 
herpousi 


THE VERB fo 6e. 


Present. 

Zend. Greek. 
ahmi esmi 
ahi els, essi 
asti esti 

é é eston 
- > eston 
hmahi esmen 

Sta este 
hénti. eis 

Imperative. 
: é esto 
: 4 estosan 
Imperfect. 
5 én 
A - es 
5 en 
' eton 
eten 
A : emen 
F é ete 
* ésan 


OF [cHAP. II. 


Latin. 
serpens. 

’ serpentem. 
serpenti. 


serpentes. 
serpentibus. 


esto. 
sunto. 


eramus. 
eratis 
erant. 
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THE VERB Zo stand. 


Present. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 

tishthami histami histémi sto. 
Sina. tishthasi histahi histés stas. 

tishthati histati histési stat. 

tishthamas histamahi histamen stamus. 
PLURAL | tishthatha histatha histate statis. 

tishthanti histénti histasi stant. 


THE VERB to show or say. 


Preterite. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin 

adiksham edeixa dixi. 
Sine. adikshas edeixas dixistis. 

adikshat edeixe dixit. 

adikshama edeixamen diximus. 
PLuRAL {atts edeixate dixistis. 

adikshan edeixan dixerunt. 


The following are additional examples of similarity of form 
in the past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of 
sense. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
avakshit ; : vexit he carried. 
akshipsi [I threw] . ; seripsi I wrote. 
apaptam epipton 3 : I fell. 
apatam epeson : : I fell. 
astham estén - : I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation 
of the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and Greek. 


SANSERIT. GREEK. 
Root. Perfect. English. Present. Perfect. English. 
lip lilépa LTanointed  leipd leloipa T left. 
Sak Sasaka Iwas able derko dedorka I saw. 
ae PUOet } T injured tupto tetupha I struck. 
tuph tutodpha 
tap tatapa IT heated thapto tetapha I buried. 


(from tapho.) 


Ss 
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I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit 
infinitive and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. Latin. English. Sanskrit, Latin. English. 
sthatum  statum to stand. janitum genitum to beget. 
anktum  unctum to anoint. étum itum to go. 
vamitum vomitum to vomit. swanitum sonitum to sound. 
jnatum notum to know. startum stratum to spread. 
yoktum junctum to join. sarptum serptum to creep. 
péshtum —_ pistum to pound. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the 
signification, is found in Greek and Latin: thus we have gi- 
gnosco, (Greek,) and nosco, (Latin,) answering to jyiasami, “I 
desire to know;” and again, mimmeskd and [re]miniscor, 
answering to mumnasami, “I desire to remember.” 

Again, Greek words like paipalld, daidallo, paiphassd, 
pimpléeni, pumpréemi, &c., though without the meaning, have 
the form of Sanskrit intensives, like bobha, bambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the 
participles of the active voice have been already given. The 
following are some other specimens. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 


Greek. Sanskrit. 
masc. fem. neuter. masc. fem. neuter. 
tetuphos tetuphuia tetuphos. | tutupivan tutuptishi  tutupivat. 


PASSIVE PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 


diyamanas didomenos. | dasyamanas ddsomenos. 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to 
the Latin in men: thus we have sthaman=stamen; stariman 
=stramen. Nominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin: thus the Sanskrit aritram, nétram, Srotram, 
gatram, vaktram, khanitram, vaditram, correspond in form 
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to the Greek niptron, plectron, lektron, pheretron, lutron, 
arotron, and the Latin mulctrum, spectrum, aratrum. 
The nominal form in nds, is common to Greek and Sanskrit: 


thus, the hwpnos, (sleep,) of the one answers to the svapnas 


of the other. 


Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with 


the other languages: thus, 


Sanskrit. 
jnatas 
ajnatas 
dattas 
yuktas 
labdhas 


Zend. Greek. 
gnotos 
c : agnotos 
dato d6étds 
zeuktos 
léptos 


° 


Latin. 
(g)notus. 
ignotus. 
datus. 
junctus. 


Compare also bhagnds in Sanskrit, with stugnos, terpnos, in 


Greek. 


Abstract or other substantives in ta, tat, tés, tas, are also 
found in them all: thus, 


Sanskrit. 
nava-ta 
sama-ta 
laghu-ta 


Zend. Greek. 
amérétat neo-tés 
uparatat homo-tés 
astatat platu-tés 


Latin. 
novi-tas. 
facili-tas 
levi-tas. 


Forms in tis occur both in Sanskrit and Greek: thus, 


Sanskrit. Greek. 
ma-tis mé-tis. 
triptis terpsis. 
patis posis. 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed: 


Sanskrit. 
malinas 
kulinas 
divyas 
pitryas 
yasasyas 


Greek. 
pedinos 
skoteinos 
hilios 
patrios 
thaumasios 


Forms in Jas and vas: 


Sanskrit. 
chapalas 
taralas 


Greek. 
eikelos 
trapelos 

pee 


Latin. 
marinus. 
ferinus. 
egregius. 
patrius. 
censorius. 


Latin. 
tremulus. 
stridulus. 
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Forms in ras: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
madhuras phoberos. 

subhras psuchros gnarus. 
bhadras lampros purus. 


Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows: 


Sanskrit. Greek, Latin. 
Indrani theaina matrona. 
varunani lukaina patrona. 
rudrani despoina. 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by 
changing the vowel of the root: thus, from the roots bhid, 
krudh, and lubh, are formed the nouns bhéda, krodha, and 
lobha; and so in Greek we have tromos, phobos, trokhos, 
nomos, loypos, from tremo, phebomai, trekho, nemo, and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling 
Sanskrit nouns in ya, such as these: 


Sanskrit. Latin. Greek. 
madhuryam mendacium theopropion. 
naipunyam principium monomachion. 


Simple radicals are used in all three languages at the end of 
compound nouns and adjectives: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
dharma-vid pédotrips artifex. 
netra-mush prosphux index. 
brahma-dwish boupléx princeps. 


The use of ew and dus in Greek, corresponds to that of su 
and das in Sanskrit: thus, 


Sanskrit. Greek. 
sukaras euphoros. 
sulabhas eutrophos. 
dustaras dustropos. 
dussahas dusphoros. 


The following are instances of the employment of a, an, 7, or 
im privative, in the three languages: 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin, 
ajnata agnotos ignotus. 


an-ishthas an -osios, ineffabilis. 
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The subjoined adjectives are similarly formed in Sanskrit and 
Latin from adverbs of time: 


Sanskrit. 
hyastanas 
Swastanas 
sayantanas 
sanatanas 


Latin. 
hesternus. 
crastinus. 
vespertinus. 
sempiternus, 


The use of various sorts of compound words is common to 


Sanskrit with Greek and Latin. 


Sanskrit. 
triratram 
swapnakaras 
sadabhramas 
arindamas 
devadattas 
mahamitis 
bhiridhanas 
bihumirttis 
chatushpad 
sarupas 


Forms in ana, nouns and adjectives: 


Greek. 
trinuction 
hupnophoros 
aeiplanos. 
ippodamos 
theodotos 
megalométis 
poluchrusos 
polumorphos 
tetrapous 
summorphos 


Sanskrit. 


darpanam 
vahanam 
sobhanas 


Forms in aka or tka: 


Latin. 
trinoctium 
somnifer 


magnanimus 


multiformis 
quadrupes 
conformis 


Sanskrit. Greek. 
nayakas polemikos 
dharmikas rhetorikos 

Forms in ant: 
Sanskrit. 
dhanavan 
dhanavantam 


Thus we have, 


English. 


a period of three nights. 


bringing sleep. 


always wandering. 


foe-, steed-subduing. 


god-given. 
high-souled, 

very rich. 
multiform. 
four-footed. 

of the same form. 


Greek, 


drepanon. 
organon. 
hikanos. 


Latin. 
medicus. 
bellicus. 


Greek. 
doloeis. 
doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek 
Latin nouns of the 3rd declension : 


Sanskrit. 


ayas 


yasas 


apas 


Greek. 
pseudos 
meédos 
kédos 


8 3 


Latin. 
foedus. 
scelus. 
opus. 


and 
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In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees 
are formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, how- 
ever, two forms, like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. English. 
bhadra husko kleinos longus . 
, ; different mean- 

bhadra-tara husko-tara _—_ kleino-teros _long-ior : 

, ° eee ings. 
bhadra-tama §Spentotama,  kleino-tatos _longis-simus 
swadus : é hédus suavis sweet. 
swadiyan ¢ : hédion suavior sweeter. 
swadishthas ; ; hédistos suavissimus sweetest. 


In Greek and Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded 
with prepositions. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
apa-gachhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedo. 
san-gachhati sun-erkhetai con-venit. 
upa-dadhati hupo-tithési sup-ponit. 
pari-bhramyati peri-erkhetai circu-it. 
pra-sarpati pro-bainei pro-cedit. 


In Latin, as m Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns 


’ 


or adjectives. 


Sanskrit. Latio. 
parikhikaroti significat. 
krishnikaroti magnificat. 


In Greek and Latin, adjectives agree in gender and number 
with the noun, just as in Sanskrit: thus, 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
Nom. Sin. swadiis swapnis hédus hupnos suavis somnus sweet sleep. 
Acc. Sin. swadiim swipnim hedun hupnon suavem somnum sweet sleep. 
Nom. Pru. swadavas swapnas hedues hupnoi suaves somni _ sweet, sleeps. 
Nom. Sin. navo data neos dotér novus dator new giver. 
Acc. Sin. nivim dataram neon dotéra_ novum datorem new giver. 


We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and 
inflections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the 
Latin, (viewed in contrast with the almost total want of simila- 
rity between the Sanskrit and other tongues, e g. the Arabic, ) 
that there is a close affinity between the various members of the 
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former group of languages; and that in fact, they are all de- 
scended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have 
been seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and 
the Latin is disproved by the fact that, (while a portion of the 
words in these languages are identical with, or akin to each 
other,) the great majority of their words are different. If these 
languages had in reality had a common origin, their vocabularies 
must, it may be urged, have been entirely homogeneous, 7. e. must 
have consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case 
with the Bengali, the Hindi, and the Mahratti, which are con- 
fessedly kindred dialects. To this I reply, First, that even a small 
proportion of common words, combined with great similarity in 
point of structure and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the 
common derivation of any two languages from one original stem, 
provided it can be shown (as it assuredly can in the case under con- 
sideration) that neither the words northe inflections have been bor- 
rowed by the one language from the other. For how could the 
common possession by these two supposed languages, of even a 
small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? This community 
of words could not be accidental; for had there been anything of 
accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have discovered 
the same casual resemblances between other languages —between 
Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and Arabic 
— as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek ; whereas in point of 
fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority 
of the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits 
of an easy explanation. The speech of different branches of 
every great race of men, has (as I have already in part shown 
in p. 42.) an inevitable tendency, arising from a great variety of 
causes, to diverge more and more from the original type. This 
tendency is visible even in India itself, among men of the same 
branch of the Arian family. The vocabulary of the Vedas is 
very different from that of the later Sanskrit writings. Many 

s 4 
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words which are common in the former have been entirely dis- 
used in later times, while new words unknown in the Vedas, 
have been introduced. If the Nighantu be compared with the 
Amara-kosha, (which may be supposed to contain the words in 
most general use in later Sanskrit,) many nouns will be found in 
the former, which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all 
other more recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as 
tuvi, ‘much; napdt, ‘offspring; apas, ‘work; gma and yma, 
‘earth;’ ketus, ‘knowledge; dkenipas, ‘ wise; takma, ‘ offspring;’ 
&c.; which occur in the Nighantu, but will be sought for in vain 
in the Amara-kosha. In fact, many of the words in the Ni- 
ghantu owe their insertion in that vocabulary entirely to the fact, 
that they had become obsolete in later times. Again, any one who 
is familiar with the different modern vernaculars of India, must 
be aware how much they differ from each other, not only in their 
grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the words themselves 
which are employed by preference in each to denote any particular 
objects. | Now, as we have already seen (pp. 8. 56.), all these dia- 
lects must at one time have issued from one and the same parent 
form of speech. Butif such a divergence as this has actually taken 
place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 
living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much 
wider divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages 
of tribes separated for thousands of years, and living in regions 
far apart from each other, under different physical conditions, and 
subject to the modifying action of different social, political, and 
religious institutions ? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more 
nations which have sprung from one common stock have, as I 
have already intimated, an inevitable tendency to become wider 
and more marked; so that, two dialects derived from the same 
original form of speech, though they at first differed but little 
from each other, will thus almost necessarily become more and 
more dissimilar from each other, the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 
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Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the 
possession of a common religion and a common literature, may, 
indeed, for a period of greater or less duration avert such a 
gradual divergence in language between two separate nations. 
This state of things is at present actually exemplified in the case 
of England and America. But these two nations have only 
become separated from each other for a comparatively short 
period; and it would be difficult to predict how long their 
identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, are 
the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute 
community of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in 
America of some new words, and a considerable number of 
phrases unknown in England) the two nations will, in all like- 
lihood, continue to employ the same dialect for many ages to 
come. This result will, however, more probably arise from the 
English language undergoing a parallel alteration in both coun- 
tries, than from its continuing entirely unchanged in either. 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the 
fundamental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, the Latin, and the other western languages of the 
same family. Even a cursory examination of such works as 
Professor Benfey’s “‘ Greek-Radical-Lexicon,” !° is sufficient to 
show that these coincidences are more numerous than might at 
first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an insufficient 
study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving 
that a considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion 
of their vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the 
original affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their 
ancient derivation from one parent stock are proved; which is 
this, that it is precisely those words and forms which are the most 
primitive, the most fundamental, and the most essential parts of 


19 Griechisches Wurzel Lexicon: 2 vols. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 
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each language which they have in common. I mean, Fvrst, these 
words which express the natural relations of father, mother, &C., 
and kindred generally; Secondly, the pronouns; Thirdly, the 
words expressing number, and Fourthly, the forms of inflection. 
Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with Latin, Greek, 
andthe other members of the Indo-Germanic stock are those which 
would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when men were 
simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had few 
wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and no 
complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
Germanic stock had departed in different directions, from their 
primeval abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they 
became in the course of time more and more different from each 
other in their religions, in their manners and customs, and in all 
their modes of life. The climates under which they lived were 
different; some settling within the torrid zone, while others 
migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. The aspects of 
nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different regions, some 
of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and unpro- 
ductive; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others 
at a distance inland. The natural productions of these different 
tracts, too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were 
tenanted. Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and 
the sugar cane, and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the 
lion, and the tiger, while in others, these plants and animals were 
not indigenous. In consequence of all these local influences, 
the temperaments and habits of the men of different nations 
became exceedingly diversified. In level and fertile countries with 
hot climates, men became less active and energetic, owing to the 
relaxing effects of the heat, and the diminished necessity for 
labour; while the frames of those who settled in colder countries 
were both braced by the greater severity of the climate, and by 
the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence from the 
less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea, naturally 
became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those living 
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inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political insti- 
tutions were established. In some countries the active energies 
of the people were fostered by the existence of free forms of 
government: in others, the feeling of independence, perhaps 
originally feeble, was altogether crushed by despotism ; while, on 
the other hand, the thoughtful tendencies which were native to 
the race, found their full scope in scientific pursuits, or in philoso- 
phical and religious contemplation. With these great and mani- 
fold changes in all the conditions of life, corresponding alterations 
in language, intended to express new objects and new ideas, would 
be necessarily introduced, which became more and more exten- 


sive and decided as centuries rolled en.” The different stages of 
this process which I have been describing, are more or less dis- 


tinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these 
languages, the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that 
which had been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space 
of time, and subjected to the action of the smallest modifying 
influences, at the period when it took the form in which the most 
ancient of the extant Zoroastrian writings are composed; and 
accordingly, it has a far closer resemblance to the Sanskrit 
than either the Greek or the Latin. This will be made clear 
by the evidence which I shall hereafter adduce. The Greek and 
Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated from 
the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embo- 
died in the oldest compositions which have descended to us; and 
they accordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, 
much more widely than the Zend does, 


20 The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due 
“to alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the in- 
cessant efforts (so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to 
follow step by step the gradual developments of the several nationalities.” — 
Pictet, “ Origines Indo- Européennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs,” p. 5. See Ap- 
pendix, Note A. 
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I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that 
the differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and 
the Latin languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford 
no reason for doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much 
more intimate connection, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raised by some 
person looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It 
is quite true, he may urge, that an affinity exists between the 
Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin ; but this quite tallies 
with what our Sastras record (Manu x. 43. 44; Vishnu-purana, iv. 
3., p. 375 of Wilson’s translation) *!, that the Yavanas (Greeks), 
Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were originally Kshatriya 
tribes, who became degraded by their separation from Brahmans 
and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also quite clear from 
the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere 
Prakrit or Apabhransa dialects, derived from Sanskrit. Your 
hypothesis of these languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being 
derived from some earlier form of speech now no longer extant, 
is quite gratuitous; for, what the heretical Bauddhas falsely say 
of their Apabhranga, which they call Pali, is literally true of Sans- 
krit, the language of the gods, that it is that primeval and eternal 
form of speech ” from which all others are derived. 

To this I reply that, even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be 
shown, on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be 
derived from it, it would still be quite impossible for the objector 
to prove on the same ground, that Sanskrit was the parent of all 
the languages which are spoken by all the tribes which have 
inhabited India or the adjacent countries. Arabic, as has been 
shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, and has scarcely any per- 
ceivable affinity with it of any kind. And the same is the case 
with the languages current in the south of India, the Tamil, the 
Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues spoken by 


1 See Part First of this Work, p. 177. 
*” See Mahabbashya, as quoted above, p. 170. 
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the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, &c.) For Manu 
himself (as we have already seen p. 160), makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India; which 
shows that forms of speech of a non-Arian 7. e¢. non-Sanskrit 
character were spoken by part of the population. So that the 
point which the objector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, 
viz., that the Arian-Indians are the original progenitors of all the 
surrounding nations, and their language, Sanskrit, the parent of 
all other languages, could never be proved. It cannot be ad- 
mitted, however, as I have already remarked, that Greek and 
Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is no proof of this 
theory, and all probability is against it. The whole grammatical 
character of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages ; 
and any one who will compare their structure and composition 
with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to be 
derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of 
the two cases. 

First. — The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have 
already seen, p. 81), have evidently resulted from a disintegration 
or simplification of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus the Sanskrit 
words mukta, gupta, sutra, marga, artha, sreshtha, drishti, 
pushpa, dakshina, madhya, satya, tushnim,laghu, sadhu, sabha, 
are in Prakrit softened down into mutta, gutta, sutta, magga, 
attha, settha, ditthi, puppha,dakkhina, majjha, sachcha, tunhim, 
lahu, sahu, and saha. The further back we trace the Prakrit 
forms, the more nearly do they resemble the Sanskrit, till they 
are found to be almost identical; while the more modern the gram- 
matical forms are which the Prakrits have taken, the more widely 
do they diverge from their Sanskrit prototypes. The case is 
quite different with the Latin and Greek. A few instances 
may, no doubt, be discovered where the modes in which the 
Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit correspond in some 
degree to those changes of softening or simplification” which the 


23 There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications 
of the Sanskrit. Fiven in such a case as that of the word 7éthi, or tsthiya, 
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Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the Latin 
word humus, “the ground,” differs from the Sanskrit bhima 
in the same way that the Prakrit suka differs from the Sanskrit 
sabha ; the Greek dolikhos “long,” varies from the Sanskrit 
dirgha somewhat in the same manner as the Prakrit siz or 
hivi, vary from the Sanskrit sr? and hrz; and the Greek hwpnos 
“sleep,” appears to simplify the Sanskrit svapna, by much the 
same process as that by which the Prakrit reduces the Sanskrit 
sthana “place,” to thana. But the few instances which can be 
adduced, are quite insufficient to prove that even in these cases 
the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from the Sanskrit.™ 
They may with quite equal probability have been derived from 


“woman” (from st77z), the change is a simplification, as one or more consonants 
are thrown out, and the vowel 7 is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But 
the great majority of Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant 
are modified in Prakrit, not by prefixing a vowel, buteither by rejecting one 
of the members of the compound consonant, or by interposing a vowel 
between them. Thus the Sanskrit stha becomes in Prakrit thd, sthala becomes 
thala, skandha becomes handha, sprigs becomes phuns, kshamad becomes khamda, 
snana becomes nhdna, sneha becomes saneha, mladna becomes maldna. 

*4 Tt may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as 
all Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the 
same manner. ‘Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt 
the Latin in the same way as Italian does. Now, asit has been stated above 
(p. 155) that the Indian Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same 
way as the Italian corrupted Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and 
Greek, and Latin, may have modified Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, 
as French and Spanish modified Latin. To this I reply that in the case of 
all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, and Spanish, it can be 
shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were either entirely or 
in part descended from the Romans; or that, at least, they received their 
language from the Romans who conquered and colonised their respective 
countries ; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Romans were 
descended from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from 
Hindusthan. (2.) In the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well 
as in that of the Italian, the exact process and the very steps can be pointed 
out by which they changed the forms of the Latin words; but it cannot be 
shown, in regard to the Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way cor- 
ruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also drawn. 
There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having re- 
sulted from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many 
of their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, 
they are at the same time, for the most part, equally original 
with those of that language; and many of them are so different 
from the Sanskrit, and so peculiar, that they could not be de- 
duced from it according to any laws of mutation recognized by 
philologists. The Greek and Latin forms can, therefore, only 
be derived from another and anterior source, from which the 
Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It is, further, 
the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, 
which are more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; 
and represent more exactly the original forms of the sup- 
posed parent language. For instance, the Latin has pre- 
served the nominative of the present participle ending in 
ens, such as ferens, (carrying), while Sanskrit has only the 
form in at, bharat for example, which seems to have been origi- 
nally bharans or bharant.?®> The same is the case with various 
roots, nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have 
lost the original form of the word, while it has been preserved in 
Greek or Latin, or both. Thus the Sanskrit word tara, “a star,” 
seems to have been originally sta@ra, a form which has been 
preserved in the Greek astér and astron, and in the Latin 
astrum, as well as in the Zend stave, and the Persian sitarah. 
Again, it seems probable that the Sanskrit root bhai, ‘to 
break,” may have been originally bhranj, with an 7, which 
has been preserved in the Latin frango, and the Greek 
régnumi or fréegnumi. And the Latin forms of the prepositions 
sub and super, (corresponding to the Greek hupo and huper,) 
appear to be more ancient than the Sanskrit forms wpa and 
wparr. 

2 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traité de la forma- 
tion des mots dans la langue Grecque, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 
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Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are 
in their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further 
shown by the following considerations :° 

*(1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in 
the Dhatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern 
Sanskrit, it will be found that many of these verbal roots are 
compounded, or resolvable into simpler forms. But as those 
roots, notwithstanding their composite character, are treated 
by the Indian grammarians as ultimate radicals, it is clear that 
those grammarians have forgotten the simpler forms from which 
the others have been derived. Of this remark the following 
roots are exemplifications, viz.: vyanj, vyay, vi, vyadh, pyush 
or vyush, prush, véksh, and ujhh, which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi+anj, vitay, viti, vitadh, pr or vitush, 
pratush, va for avatiksh, ut+ha (jahati), are yet treated 
by the Indian grammarians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such 
as the above, but the modern language has actually lost some 
fuller forms of roots, which are still discoverable in the Vedic 
hymns. As an instance of this may be mentioned the root 
grabh, (see above, p. 228,) “to seize,” which in the modern 
Sanskrit has become prakritized into grah. Other instances 
are the Vedic dhurv, and dhvyi, as compared with the modern 
hvri; and the Vedic swndh, as compared with the modern 
sudh. The following Vedic roots are not to be found in 


modern Sanskrit at all, viz.?’ : Ce ty » TS, wa, au, 


*° Tam indebted for the substance of the paragraphs marked with an aste - 
risk (*) to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with 
the views propounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects 
the theory which has hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest 
forms are the oldest. Compare for the roots given in paragraph * (1.) 
Professor Benfey’s ‘‘ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, ff. 

7 On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also 
cite the Vedic forms scham (as compared with the modern cham) and schand 
(as compared with the modern chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s 
“ Complete Grammar,” p. 73. i 
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Wy A, AG Ww, Ae 3a, ay, ad, wi, 
&e. &e. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has 
lost some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the 
case with the more ancient Vedic Sanskrit also, from which 
some primitive radicals had already disappeared. This is 
indicated by the circumstance that there exist certain Sanskrit 
nouns, which must have been derived from radicals which in 
their verbal form are not discoverable even in the Vedas. Thus 
from the existence of the word virudh, “a shrub,” and nya- 
grodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there once existed 
a root rudh, “to grow,” which in this sense (for the modern 
Sanskrit has still rudh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruh.?" In like manner it appears 
from the nouns dhanus, “a bow,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and 
ni+dhana, “death,” that the root han, “to kill,” must once 
have existed in the stronger form dhan= Greek, @av. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both 
the modern and the Vedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced 
there even through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be 
recovered from oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. 
Thus the Sanskrit hu, “to sacrifice,” must have originally ex- 
isted in the stronger form dhu, as we may infer from the 
Greek @vw; and in the same way the earliest form of the Sans- 
krit guh, “to hide,” was probably gudh, as the Greek xev0 
would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
ynOw, “to spin,” and Aeyw, “to lick,” we may argue that the 
original Sanskrit forms of nah and lik must have been nadh 
and ligh.*8 Several forms of substantives and other words also 
can be shown, in which the Greek forms are stronger than the 


27* See Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Européennes,” p. 145. 

28 So too the root duh “to milk,” must have once been dugh, as is proved 
not only by its passive participle dugdha, but also by the Zend substantive 
dughdhar and the Greek @vyarnp, “daughter,” a word which most philolo- 

Ay 
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Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the Sanskrit hima, “ winter,” ahi, 
“a serpent,” hyas, “yesterday,” we find in Greek the stronger 
forms yetpev, éyis or dus, xOes or eyes. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which 
prove that compound roots have been taken by the Indian 
grammarians for simple ones, and that old forms have been 
modified or lost in the modern, or even in the Vedic, Sanskrit, it 
is clear that that language (especially in its modern form) can- 
not be always regarded asa fixed standard, according to which the 
originality of the Latin and Greek forms could be estimated. 
And the supposition that any of the Greek or Latin words” are 
borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process is satisfactorily 
disproved by the fact that various instances have been adduced 
of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than 
the Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or 


gists think, originally signified “ milker.” Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion 
that all the Sanskrit roots ending in hf are weakened or prakritized from 
stronger forms. Thus he thinks gah, vrih, sprih, for instance, were once 
gadh, vridh, spridh, (compare sparddh). Dah, on the contrary, he con- 
ceives was once dadh, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana ; but here 
we have also the noun niddgha, which would lead us to infer a form dagh. 

Conversely we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into h, as in the case of the participle hita (vi-hita, ni-hita, &c.) from 
the root dha, “to hold.” This weakening process commenced in Sanskrit has 
been perpetuated in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into h, as where the root kath “ to say” becomes kah. See Vararuchi, 
ii. 27. 

*° T except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit 
into Greek at a period comparatively modern; such as kdépzacoc from har- 
pasa, and others of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many 
Greek words can be shown to have been received into the Sanskrit astro- 
nomical literature within the last two thousand years, such as hord, kendra, 
lipta, drikdna, anaphd, sunaphd, apoklima, panaphara, jamitra, meshirana, 
and rikpha, derived from the Greek wpa, cevtpoy, Nexra, dexavoc, dvadn, 
ouvagy, arokhipa, Eravapopa, OrapeTpoyv, uscovpaynua, and pidn.—Colebrooke 
Misc. Ess. ii. 526, ff; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. 254. 
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not the existence of these stronger or more complex forms in 
Greek and Latin proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, 
which have now disappeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralise 
the argument,—drawn from the presence of certain other stronger 
or more complex forms in Sanskrit than we encounter in the 
corresponding words in Greek and Latin,—that those languages 
are derived from Sanskrit: for, by parity of reason, the pre- 
sence of some forms (which we have actually seen to exist) in 
Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that 
these weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek 
and Latin words. 

Third: —The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their 
largest stock of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they 
contain that are not Sanskrit, having been derived from the 
languages of the indigenous tribes who inhabited Northern India 
before the arrival of the Aryas. On the other hand, only a certain 
proportion, as we have seen, of the words which compose the 
vocabulary of the Greek and Latin languages are common to 
them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of the words are, 
if not different, at least, difficult to identify as the same. Now, 
had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or even 
from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much 
greater. It is true that more may be said in favour of the 
hypothesis that the Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; but 
there are sufficient reasons for believing that Zend is a sister 
and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and consequently, that both 
have a common mother of a more primeval date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, 
are not derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown 
out of some older parent language,*” which was superseded by its 


30 “ An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pure 
sued into the Arian tongues is that, notwithstanding the various alterations 


r 2 
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daughters, and became extinct, because it ceased to be employed 
as a spoken tongue, and because (as being the language of a very 
early stage of society) it has not been preserved in any literary 
records. To render this supposition conceivable, I may remark 
that the same fate, — extinction — might have befallen the Sans- 
krit itself, and the Latin, when they, in like manner, gave birth 
to the various dialects which have superseded them as living 
and popular forms of speech, had it not been that they flourished 
at periods of much more advanced civilisation than the unknown 
primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and 
sacred, of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus 
characterised by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 
1, 2: - “ While thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, 
that prolific race was labouring to create for itself, as a powerful 
means of development, a language admirable by its richness, its 
force, its harmony, and the perfection of its forms; a language 
in which were spontaneously reflected all its impressions, not 
merely its mild affections and its simple admiration, but also its 
nascent aspirations toward a higher world; a language abound- 
ing in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing within it, in germ, 


which they have undergone, they all bear the clear impress of one common 
type, and are consequently descended from one real, living, primeval lan- 
guage, which was complete in itself, and which was employed by a whole 
nation as its common organ of communication. ‘This is not a mere hypo- 
thesis devised to explain the relations by which those languages are con- 
nected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itself irresistibly 
on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so 
marked, converging in all the details of their structure towards a common 
centre in which every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible 
to admit that that centre has never had any other than a purely imaginary 
existence, and that that marvellous agreement arises solely from an instinc- 
tive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men.”—A. Pictet, Origines Indo- 
Européennes, p. 43. 
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all the future affluence both of the most sublime poetry and of 
the most profound reflection. At first one and homogeneous, 
that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served as 
a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as 
long as it continued within the limits of its native country.” 


Seer, II.—That affinity in language implies affinity in race : modes in which 
a greater or less diversity of language and institutions would arise in different 
branches of the sume stock: central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section 
have, I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language 
has a common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; 
and that all these tongues have sprung (like branches from one 
stem) out of the same parent language, now extinct. This con- 
clusion being established, it follows as a necessary corollary that 
the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans also, that 
is, the nations who spoke the languages derived from that one 
common source, were themselves also descended from one and 
the same stock; 7. e., that they had for their common ancestors 
the ancient people who spoke the extinct language to which I 
have referred.*! It must, therefore, be taken for an established 
fact that the ancestors of the Indians at one time lived together 
with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
in one country, as one nation. It is true that we have no histo- 

31 « The radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as 
we have seen, ‘to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive 


language. . . . 

‘Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further 
follows that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, 
though they may have become occasionally blended at a later period with 
some foreign elements. Hence we may with certainty infer the existence, 
at a pre-historic period, of an Arian people, free, originally, from all foreign 
intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied those swarms of men 
which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature to have 
created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by phi- 


lological science.” —Pictet, pp. 5, 6. 
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rical record of this primeval period; but we are inevitably led 
to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such as I 
have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later his- 
tory. From the effects, we are entitled to reason back to the 
existence of a cause adequate to their production. We have to 
explain the fact, that there have been found in different regions 
of the world, lying far apart from each other, various nations 
speaking languages which evince an unmistakeable affinity to one 
another; and there is no other mode of explaining this circum- 
stance but by supposing that these nations have radiated in dif- 
ferent directions from one central country which was their com- 
mon birthplace, and where their ancestors all employed one 
common language. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain 
data exist by means of which we can discover with some proba- 
bility, what was the order of time in which these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, and departed towards 
those new countries which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an 
isolated position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly 
peopled. Let us next imagine what would be the probable 
course of affairs in such a society, and then compare this hypo- 
thetical picture with the traces remaining to us in history of the 
actual events. We have first then to contemplate this original 
race, gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body,*!* as 
still residing in its primitive abode. When in the natural order of 
events, this active and gifted race began to multiply, the coun- 
tries which they at first occupied either as shepherds or agricul- 
turists, would soon be found too narrow for the supply of their 
growing necessities.*? If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultiva- 


51° M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally 
superior in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the 
contrary. Histoire des langues Sémitiques, p. 487. 

* “But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but 
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tion existed unoccupied in the vicinity of their original territory, 
they would insensibly extend their borders as occasion required. 
If there was not territory near at hand which would yield them 
a subsistence, the more energetic and adventurous members of 
the community would be driven by the pressure of necessity to 
inquire whether ampler possessions might not be found at a dis- 
tance; and they would depart in larger or smaller detachments 
in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when once 
commenced, would go on without intermission. The first adven- 
turers would be speedily followed by other successive bands till 
at length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance 
from the original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, 
passing probably through countries differing in climate and pro- 
ductions from their primeval abodes, encountering new and strange 
objects, and inured to new pursuits, would gradually lose many 
of their ancient customs; and in exchange would acquire new 
habits, and along with them, also, new modes of speech. Those 
portions of the original nation, on the contrary, which continued 
to live together in their ancient country, or had gradually ex- 
tended themselves together over adjacent regions, would preserve 
more nearly their original customs, religion, and language. But 
at length a period might arrive when the same causes which had 
occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some other 
causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 


speedily bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards 
regions more and more distant. From that time forward the separation 
of the nation into distinct tribes, the greater infrequency of communication 
and changes in their modes of life, occasioned a certain number of dialects 
to spring forth out of this common language, and to develope themselves, 
without, however, as yet, becoming detached from their primitive source ; 
and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming modified 
according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own 
peculiar life and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.”— 
Pictet, p. 2. 
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remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and 
establish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, 
and would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in 
respect of their religion, their institutions, and their general 
character, as those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions 
at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of 
the Greeks and Romans,* who appear to have broken off at an 
early period from the great Arian nation and departed to the 
westward, in quest of new habitations. The distance of the coun- 
tries, viz., Greece, Italy, and the surrounding provinces, where 
they ultimately settled, from the cradle of the Arian race, and 
their wide divergence in religion and language from the eastern 
branches of the same stock, concur to prove that they separated 
themselves from the latter at a very remote era. On the other 
hand the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks to that 
inhabited by the Romans, would lead us to suppose that the an- 
cestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between 
the language and religion of the one people as compared with 
those of the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation 
of the two, and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches 
of the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a con- 
siderable time after the other branches had become separated, is 
that of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the 
closer vicinity to each other of the countries in which the Persians 
and the Indians eventually settled, 7. ¢, north-eastern Persia 
and north-western India, and from the nearer affinity which we 
perceive between the language and the mythology of these two 


88 For the sake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely 
omit all mention of the German and other branches of this great family, and 
of the periods at which they migrated westward. 
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races than we find to exist between the language and mythology 
of either and those of the Greeks or the Romans, we are led to 
conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and Persians remained 
united in one community (either in their primeval seats or in 
some region further to the south) to a much later period than 
the other branches of the Arian race. 

The propositions, then, which I have already proved, or shall 
now attempt to prove are the following :— 

First : That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas, 
are descended from the same Arian race as the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Arian race 
was in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the 
north-west of, India. 

Third: That different branches gradually separated them- 
selves from this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, 
west, south, or east of their early home. 

Fourth: That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians ap- 
pear to have lived together as one nation to a later period than 
the other branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the 
TIndo-Arians migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occu- 
pied the territory of Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

IT shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the sub- 
ject, to handle each of these propositions in the succession here 
indicated; but shall rather take up the different topics in the 
order in which the process of proof which I shall follow may 


render most convenient. 


Sect. 1V.—That there is no objection arising from physiological consi- 
derations, to classing the Indians among the Indo-European races. 


In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have 
adduced the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring 
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forward of the common origin ‘of the nations by which those 
several languages have been spoken. The mythologies of the 
Greeks and other western nations have, indeed, been considered 
to present some points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of 
the Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, 
Ribhu with Orpheus, Hermes with Saraméya, the Phlegyes with 
the Bhrigus, &c.;%4 but it would carry me too far if I were 
to attempt to offer any account of the views which have been 
propounded on this subject. I will now therefore direct my 
attention mainly to exhibiting at greater length the grounds 
which exist for supposing that the Persians and the Indians are 
descended from the same common ancestors; and that, after 
remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of 
the other branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken 
up by the force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which 
settled in two separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subse- 
quently pass in review the additional reasons which can be ad- 
duced for supposing that the Indians immigrated into India 
from the north-west. 

Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here 
indicated, it will be expedient briefly to show that on physio- 
logical grounds there is no reason for denying that the Indians 
are descended from the same stock as the nations of Europe. 
In their physical characteristics the Brahmanical and other high 
caste Indians helong, as well as the other nations who have just 
been mentioned, to the so-called Caucasian type. It might, in- 
deed, at first sight, be supposed that the dark-complexioned 
Hindus, could not possibly be of the same race as the fair- 
coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 


** See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gitter-tranks. Berlin, 
1859; and Miiller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays 
for 1856. 
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amination of the different nations to whom, on philological 
grounds, we are led to assign a common origin, will show that 
they vary in complexion very much according to the climatic 
influences of the regions in which they ultimately settled, and 
in which they have been resident for a long series of ages. If 
we look to the south-eastern and north-western extremities only 
of the vast tract over which the Indo-European races have 
spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there is a complete contrast 
in point of colour between the occupants of those widely sepa- 
rated countries. But the same wide contrast does not exist 
between the inhabitants of those tracts, (included within the 
same limits,) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians 
do not differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor 
the Persians from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Ita- 
lians, nor the Italians from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. 
These different nations alter in complexion by almost imper- 
ceptible shades varying nearly according as their respective 
countries range successively from south-east to north-west. 
While the Indians may be denominated black, the Persians are 
olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion with 
a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in 
hue to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action 
of different climatic influences, that we have to ascribe the di- 
versity of colour which characterises these several nations. The 
scorching rays of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an 
Indian climate, and the peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, 
acting on the Indo-Arians during the long period of 3,000 
years or more since they first settled in Hindusthan, appear 
amply sufficient to account for the various peculiarities of com- 
plexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure which now distin- 
guish that section of the Indo-European family from the kindred 
branches to the west. In fact the action of these causes is 
sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, 
who are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western 


provinces, have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, 
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and the want of that:bracing temperature which the latter enjoy 
for three or four months of every year, gradually become darker 
in complexion and Jess robust in their structure. Again it is 
notorious to every one who has lived in northern India, that 
a Brahman from the temperate province of Kashmir is far fairer 
than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares; in fact he has quite 
the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed that an 
Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of Indian 
descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on 
being exposed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not ap- 
pear necessary to enter further into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, as the preceding observations will suffice to remove any 
doubts as to the common origin of the Indians and the nations 
of Europe, which may have arisen from their differences of com- 
plexion.® I will only add that, if the considerations here urged 
have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, 
and while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly re- 
gions of the Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they 
had been longer exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and 
when they had penetrated further to the south-east. And we ac- 
cordingly find that this supposition tallies with some expressions 
in the Vedic hymns, the oldest of which, perhaps, date from that 
early period. Thus, in the text quoted from the Rig-veda, iii. 
34. 9. in the First Part of this work p. 43, we find an allusion 
made to the colour of the Arian immigrants: “He destroyed 
the Dasyus, and-protected the Arian colour:” and in R.-V. ii. 
12. 4. the same word is applied to designate the Dasyu tribes: 


ar ala quayt Tet wi He who swept away 


the base Dasa colour.” Though the word varna, “colour,” 


8> A full discussion of this subject may be found in Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde, i. 400—409. See also A. W. von Schelgel, Essais, pp. 
466, ff, and Miiller’s “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen’s 
Outlines of the Phil. of Univ. Hist., vol. iii. pp. 3483—353. 
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which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the 
designation of caste, there is every reason to suppose that it 
was originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from 
the dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast 
if employed now, would not possess half the force which it did at 
a time when we must suppose the distinction of colour between 
the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to have 
been far more palpable than it is in modern times. 


Sect. V.—Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular to 
have a common origin. 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist 
for concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians 
are not only descended from the same original stock ; but that 
they continued to form one community even after the other 
kindred tribes had separated from them and migrated to distant 
regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already 
seen, subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Per- 
sians,*>* and the Sanskrit. From the examples of resemblance 
both in roots and inflections which have been adduced in Section 
IL., it is manifest that, upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly 
related to the Sanskrit, than either the Greek or the Latin are. 
It is true that in the lists of parallel words which have been 
there brought forward, the parallel Zend words have been often 
omitted, while the Greek and Latin words have been adduced: 
but this does not arise from the Zend forms having had no 
existence, but either from their not having been discovered in 
any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding 


%* For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitriige zur verg. Sprachf. ii. 6, ff, and App. note B. 
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Greek or Latin words do. 
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I subjoin some further compara- 


tive lists of Zend and Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek 
and Latin either offer no equivalents in form, or equivalents 


which generally bear a much more distant resemblance to the 


Sanskrit than the Zend words present. 


following: 


These lists are the 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


Sanskrit. Zend. English. 

x whom 
yebhyas yaéibyo Aerie pl) 
yadi*¢ yédhi, yéezi if 
djas a0z0 splendour 
mithuna mithwana a pair 
giribhyas —_ gairibyo CGE 

plur.) 
taruna { es } a youth 
tauruna 
ukta aokta spoken 
stri stri woman 
antar antaré within 
dataram datarem giver (ace.) 
putram puthrém son (accus.) 
gaus gaus cow 
kas, ant ko, ka, who (mas. 
kim kat 3? fem, neut.) 

kwa kwa where 
kshattra ksathra power 
gharma gtirémas? warm 
wriieacina jeer } slayer of 

ehna enemies 
mantra manthra hymn 
pada padha foot 
padanam piidhananm feet(gen.pl.) 
ap ap water 
subhadha hufédris very good 
turya tuirya fourth 
tritayam thrishva  three,athird 


36 In Greek, e¢; in Latin, s?. 


Sanskrit. Zend. English. 
chatush- } chathrushva put 5 
thayam Ourt 


atharvanam athravaném priest (acc.) 


adhwanam adhwaném road (acc.) 
vairya vairya { eon, 
strength 

visva vigpa ? whole 

sa, ha she 

saikrit hakérét once 

asi ahi thou art 

asmal ahmai to him 

swar hwar heaven 

swa hwa own 

jibwa hizva tongue 

sahasra hazanra _ thousand 

hasta zasta hand 

mihantam mazantem {erat Oe 
masc. 

yuyam yuzhem you 

vari vairi water 

tanu tanu body 

fayanam sayaném jeraeRe 
(acc.) 

sapta sins country of 

ee } haptahendu {i seven 

rivers 

aryya airya respectable 

soma homa moon-plant 


*7 In Latin, quis, que, quod. 


°8 In Greek, thermos. 
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II. VERBS. 
Sanskrit, Zend. ~ English. Sanskrit. Zend, English. 
karoti [soy jhe ers asti asti he is 
karenoiti atapayati  atapayéiti he kindles 
akrinot kerenaot he did pradésayam fradaésaém I enjoined 
didirga didarésa he saw having 
did Na 53da 7 1 ° eS . P 
oh miasi eee we give jagmushi jaghmiishi J gone 
asian %? anhén they were (perf. part. 
santam*® héntem Visciees nom. fem.) 
(ace. mas.) staumi staomi I praise 
vahati vazaiti he carries hanti zainti he kills 
charati charaiti he goes : Y to sacrifice 
phavati —bavaiti _he is ya) hi { (root) 
bhavanti bavainti they are prinami afrinami _Llove, praise 
dadati dadhaiti he gives bhavishyanti bushyainti they shall be 
studhi—stuidhi J Praise @d 


pers. imp.) 


With the preceding lists should be compared the comparative 
table of Sanskrit and Persian words given above in p. 228, ff., 
which will contribute to supply their deficiencies. Many Persian 
words will there be found which in form closely resemble the 
Sanskrit terms having the same signification, while on the other 
hand there are in numerous instances no Greek or Latin nouns 
which closely correspond to the same Sanskrit words both in sound 

_and in sense. Now if even the modern Persian language, not- 
withstanding the many modifications it has undergone from di- 
verse influences throughout a long course of centuries, can still 
supply so large a number of words which so closely resemble the 
Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend or early 
Persian, (which was the ancient medium through which the 
modern Persian derived all the Arian words which it possesses, ) 
must itself have contained a far larger number of words bearing 
a very much closer resemblance to the Sanskrit. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks 


8° In Greek, ésan. 40 In Greek, onta. 
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of Professor Miiller in his, “Last Results of the Persian Re- 
searches,” pp. 111, 112. :— 

* Tt is clear from his (M. E. Burnouf’s) works and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in 
its grammar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other 
Indo-European language. Many Zend words can be re-trans- 
lated into Sanskrit simply by changing the Zend into their cor- 
responding forms in Sanskrit. ... Where Sanskrit differs in 
words or grammatical peculiarities from the northern members 
of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with Zend. The 
numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. The 
name for thousand, however, (sakasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, 
and does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except 
in Zend, where it becomes hazanra..... These facts are 
full of historical meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sans- 
krit, they prove that these two languages continued together 
long after they were separated from the common Indo-European 
stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have 
undertaken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, 
viz., the Indians and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their 
earliest written records, the same name of Aryas. 

The Vedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the 
Indian books. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic 
source of information in regard to the earliest language of the 
Indians, but there is every probability that they would preserve 
more distinct and exact traces of their primeval history than we 
find in the other Sastras, which were composed at a later period, 
when the most genuine traditions of the origin of the race 
had been obscured and corrupted. From the Vedic hymns 
accordingly it does, in fact, appear more distinctly than from 
any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors of the 
Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians 
(in contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been 
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a people of a different race, and to have been settled in India 
before the Aryas), in such passages of the Vedas as the follow- 
ing: Rig-vedai. 51.8, “ Distinguish between the Aryas and those 
who are Dasyus; chastising those who observe no sacred rites, 
subject them to the sacrificer.” R.-V. i. 103. 3, “ Indra, thun- 
derer, who art wise, hurl thy shaft against the Dasyu, and aug- 
ment the might and glory of the Arya.” 

By means of this word Aryya, then, we are able to connect 
the early Hindus, with the early Persians. For, first, it appears 
that in ancient times the Medes also (who were eventually in- 
cluded in one empire with the Persians) bore the name of Arians. 
This is clear from the following passage of the ancient Greek 
historian Herodotus, who narrated the wars of the Greeks and 
Persians. In the Seventh Book of his history, Sect 62, we have 
the following statement :—’Exadgovro 83 mddav mpos TavTwVv 
"Aptoe' arixouévns 58 Mndeins tis Korxyidos 2& ’AOnvéwv és Tovs 
"Apious tovtous, peteBarov Kal ovo. TO ovvoma* avTol S& Tépt 
opéwv mde reyovot Mfjdou. “They (the Medes) were formerly 
called Arians.by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived 
among these Arians from Athens, they also changed their 
name. ‘The Medians say these things of themselves.” <A nation 
or tribe bearing the name of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus 
in Sect. 66 of the same book. "Apuos 62 tofows pév éoxeva- 
opévor hoav MnsiKoior, Ta 62 GdNa Kata Tep Baxtpuoe* Apiov dz 
npxe Lwoduvns. “The Arii were armed with Median bows, 
but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were com- 
manded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to 
have dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bibr’s Herod. 
iii. 93, and vii. 62.) The same tribe is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, and Sogdians: Hdp@ou 83 kal Xopdopuoe Kai ZoySou 
te kal “Apevoe Tplaxdala TddavTa (iii 93). The same people are 


42 The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited 
further on. 
U 
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mentioned by Arrian (iii. 8. 4) as forming part of the army of 
Darius: LariBaptavns 52 6’Apslov catpamns Apelous yz. The 
Arizanti are specified, Herod. i. 101, as one of the seven Median 
tribes. In Herodotus we further find several proper names 
which are compounded with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the 
commander of the Kaspians is called Ariomardus. In the 78th 
chapter of the same book, another person of the same name, and 
son of Darius is mentioned. In other passages of the same writer 
and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, and 
Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Ariaramnes, Ariaces, 
Ariaius, Arimazes and Ariarathes (= Aryaratha), are assigned to 
Persians. The word ”Apvov, which occurs in the ancient Greek 
dramatist A&schylus, Choephoroi, verse 423, (goa Kxopumov 
"Apwov, &e., “I have chaunted a Persian dirge,”) is interpreted 
by the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to LTlepovxdv, 
* Persian.” 

But, secondly, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find 
the name of Arians applied to the Medes or Persians; in the 
most ancient books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are 
composed in the Zend language, the same word, as a designa- 
tion of the early Persians, is of frequent occurrence. I give, in 
a somewhat abridged form, Professor Spiegel’s abstract of the 
evidence which exists of the common origin of the Indians 
and Persians, as one of the most recent and complete. (See 
his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) One 
part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 

“ Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology 
and philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single 
race (the Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole 
space from India to the most westerly point of Europe. The 
most highly gifted and civilised nations, both of the ancient and 
modern world, are all derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps 
also the Celts. All these nations are branches of one single 


original family, whose abodes have not yet been certainly de- 
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termined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a way to pre- 
clude all dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest times, all 
these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated table- 
land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are 
events which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the 
degree of culture possessed by these tribes before their separation 
may be derived from the terms for particular conceptions which 
have remained common to them all; and the amount of their 
knowledge is not to be estimated too low. If the state had not 
been organised by them, the family, at least, had been already 
regulated, as is proved by the community of the words designating 
relationships. We find names common to them for the different 
kinds of cattle, and for different implements of husbandry. 
Their conceptions of the gods, on the contrary, seem to have con- 
tinued to be of the most general character.‘ 

“But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Ger- 
manic race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship 
between single members of this family. This closer relationship 
is to be explained by the fact, that some of these races continued 
to live together even after the others had separated from them, 
Thus, for example, the Greeks and Romans have much that is 
common to both in their languages and in their ideas, which can- 
not be explained by their original relationship. But in no instance 
is this affinity more striking or intimate than between the Indians 
and the Persians. These two branches must have lived long to- 
gether after quitting their common cradle, as is clearly proved by 


43 See Kuhn’s Dissertation in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. The elaborate 
work of M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (p. 267), has for its object to dis- 
cover, by a comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian 
nations, what was their original and common country, and what the condition 
of the parent nation as regarded its civilisation and its intellectual and re- 
ligious culture before the separation of the several branches. The first 
volume, relating to the physical characters of the country, has alone ap- 
peared as yet. 
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linguistic and mythological considerations. The three dialects of 
ancient Persian with which we are acquainted, viz., that of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, that of the second part of the Yasna, and 
the language of the remaining portions of the Avesta, have all 
such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, the Sanskrit, 
as exhibited in the Vedas, that they might almost be all called 
dialects of one and the same language. Other grounds, par 

ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in 
proof of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered 
long to each other. It is of especial importance that they both 
call themselves by the same name. Arya, signifying honourable, 
in ordinary speech, and derived from arya, which means lord in 
the Vedas, is the most usual, and the most ancient name of the 
Indian people. (R-V. i. 51, & Sama-V i. 1.1.5.) Among the 
Indians the term Mlechha, which denotes an impure barbarian, 
is the opposite of Arya. The same is the case among the 
Persians. According to the Persian laws of euphony, @rya had 
to be changed to awya, a name which the Persians long applied 
to themselves, and out of which the more modern Iran has 
arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become ac- 
quainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, or non- 
iranic, is opposed. 

“‘ It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated 
themselves, cannot have lived as one community either in 
India or in Persia. We must regard it as demonstrated that 
the Indians who spoke Sanskrit were not autochthonous in Hin- 
dusthan. The oldest seats of the Indians of which we find any 
mention made, are to be placed in the Panjab. In the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country called Hapta 
Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the 
Vedas have explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find 
the name Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to 
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designate the country of the Indians.44 From the Panjab, the 
Indians, as their later books testify, advanced further towards 
the east; first, as far as the Sarasvati; after which, they spread 
themselves over the whole of northern India; and only at a late 
period into the south of the peninsula. The Persian legends 
conduct us with the same distinctness to a primeval country in 
the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire 
what were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, 
I revert to the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coinci- 
dences which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the 
two nations. On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 
6, ff. :—“ We have already said that the different branches of 
the Arian family had but few words in common connected with 
theology. The most widely diffused term is the general desig- 
nation of God as the shining, formed from the ancient root, 
div or dyu, ‘to shine. From this is derived the Sanskrit deva, 
the Latin deus, the Lithuanian dievas, the German zo and tyr, 
the Greek Zeds, and also Jupiter from Diespiter. The old Persian 
daéva belongs to the same root, but has (on what grounds we 
shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found be- 
tween particular branches of the Indo-Germanic family, as 
between the Greeks and Romans, and in particular, between 
the Indians and Persians. A number of personages found in 
the Veda correspond in name with others in the Avesta, and must 
originally have been completely identical, though in the course of 
events, it has naturally occurred that this similarity has become 
more or less effaced. One personage whose identity was the 
first to attract attention, is the Yama of the Indians [the son of 
Vivasvat], the Yima of the Persians | who is the son of Vivanghat]. 
In the Vedas and Upanishads we already meet with Yama as the 
King of the Dead. He inhabits a particular world, where he has 


44 Spiegel, Avesta, vol. 1, p. 66, note 3. 
U3 
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assembled the immortals around him. Among the ancient In- 
dians his world is not a place of terrors, but its expanses are full 
of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and rapture.” 
In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule there 
was neither death nor sickness, After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to 
withdraw with his attendants to a more contracted space, on ac- 
count of the calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, 
according to my view, the point of connection between the two 
legends. The Indian regards Yama simply as the king of the 
dead, or, at least, of the blessed: the Persian limits the number 
of the blessed to a determinate number, who are selected to live 
with Yima, 

“A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, 
who also occurs in the Vedas, is Thraétadno, the descendant of 
Athwya, the Frédun, or Feridun of a later period, with whom 
the Trita of the Veda is connected. ‘Trita is the son of Aptya, 
and, according to the Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, 
and smites the three-headed dragon with seven tails, and liberates 
the cattle. Quite similarly, Thraétaono destroys a pestilent ser- 
pent with three heads, three girdles, six tails, and a thousand 
powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the 
Indian and Persian mythology, is Sama Keresaspa, the man of 
heroic temper, and the same as the Krisasva of the Indians, who, 
it is true, has not yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was 
known to the Indian grammarian Panini, and is frequently 
named in the Puranas as a warlike rishi, (Ramay. i, 23, 12 
Schleg. ; i. 31. 10. Gorres.) 

“ To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava 
Us, or Kavya Usanas of the Vedas, This is the person called 
Kaus at a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, 


4 See R.-V. ix. 113. 7—11. quoted by Roth in the Journal of the 
German Orient, Society, iv. 426, ff. The original passage will be given 
in the App. note C. 
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the stories of Kava Us are so few and so brief, that I can 
scarcely venture to indicate their connection more in detail. 
(See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 68 note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that 
the Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in 
common. We shall here only mention two, though a closer 
examination of the Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to 
light. The first is the Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. 
ii. 69.) In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or 
hadma, which is identical with it, is the name of a plant, the 
juice of which is pressed out and drunk, with certain religious 
forms; and in both religions Soma is also a god.4° Soma and 
Haoma have also a great number of epithets common to them, 
which clearly show how short a period had elapsed since the 
Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had become sepa- 
rated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also some other of their deities 
in common, ég., Mittra and Aryaman. 

“In the Veda,” (says Dr. F. Windischmann, Mithra, p. 54. 
56. and 63), “ Mittra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless 
space), and hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost 
always inseparably associated with Varuna. He appears to 
belong to a race of gods who are already disappearing, and has 
resigned a portion of his functions to Indra. In the Veda 
Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to be understood of the 
sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connection of Mitra and 
Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and Vayu in 
the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of the 
Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic 
Mittra, though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian 
origin. Aryaman, who is to be understood of the sun, appears 
in R.-V. i. 36. 4, and elsewhere along with Mitra and Varuna. 


$ 
46 See Windischmann, Ueber den Somacultus der Arier; and App. note D. 
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His name signifies companion or friend, and he also occurs in 
the Zend texts.” Spiegel, (in his note to the 22nd Fargard, 
vol. i. p. 266), says of him, “It is to be lamented that the god 
who is here designated by the name of Airyama occurs but 
seldom, and is but briefly noticed in the Avesta; for he is 
unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is men- 
tioned in the Vedas under the name of Aryaman.” 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Intro- 
duction, i. 8: Secondly, “ The reception of neophytes into the 
sacred society is performed among both peoples, the Persians 
and the Indians, by investing them with a girdle or thread. In 
the case of a Brahman the investiture is to be performed in 
the eighth year after his birth or conception, in the case of a 
Kshattriya in the eleventh, and of a Vaisya in the twelfth. 
But the period of investiture for a Brahman has not finally 
expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his twenty- 
second, or for a Vaisya till his twenty-fourth.47 After the inves- 
titure, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Manu, ii. 69; Yajiavalkya, 
i. 15). Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing 
any evil; and if he does any thing wrong, the blame of it falls 
on his parents. In India he is invested with the Kosti or 
sacred girdle in his seventh year; among the Parsees who live 
in Kirman, the ceremony is postponed till the tenth year. 
From the seventh to the tenth year, half the blame of the 
offences which the child commits, falls upon his parents. With 
his tenth year the boy, according to the view of the Ravaets, 
enters formally into the community of the Parsees; according 
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to other books the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he 
is admitted into religious fellowship. 

“ All these traces of a common development which we have 
just pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have 
their origin, of course, in a pre-historical period, when both 
nations lived together undivided. Traces can also be discovered 
which lead to the conclusion that the separation of these two 
races was occasioned, in part at least, by religious causes.‘ 
Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the highest god 
of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,‘® reckoned 
among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under 
the name of Daévas, been transformed into evil spirits and 
allies of Angra Mainyus; that Indra, the highest god of the 
earliest Hinduism, is in like manner, banished to hell; and 
that Sarva occurs as an evil spirit, while the Indians have con- 
sidered this name worthy to be a designation of Siva, one 
of the three highest deities of the later form of their religion. 
The conjecture is therefore not unnatural that religious differ- 
ences may have been one of the grounds of separation. Still, 
even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did not 
remain without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible; and the 


48 In his second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, 
the following reservation :—‘ In the first vol. I have alluded to a religious 
alienation; but too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and 
no adventurous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the 
assumption of a religious alienation it is quite conceivable how gods, who were 
held in honour by the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions 
by theother. . . . . That which gives probability to the assumption of 
an actual alienation between the Indians and the Iranians on account of their 
religious conceptions, is the fact that the number of these opposing concep- 
tions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. ex. 

49 Derived from asu = prajnd, “wisdom,” in the Nighantu. The word asura 
has also a good sense in Vedic Sanskrit; it means sarvesham pranadah. 
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Vendidad (i. 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under 
the name of Hapta-Hendu, ¢.e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the 
seven rivers, which was a designation of the Vedic India.” 

On the same subject Professer Miller remarks: “ Still more 
striking is the similarity between Persia and India in religion 
and mythology. Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation 
are worshipped under the same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; 
and the change of some of the most sacred expressions in 
Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend, only serves to 
strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual traces of 
a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112.) 

From the three-fold argument above stated, drawn—(lst) 
from the striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, 
(2nd) from the common name of Arya, which I have shown to 
be applied to themselves by both the Indians and the Iranians, 
and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion and mytho- 
logy of these two nations, I conceive that a powerful confirmation 
is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring to 
establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from 
philological considerations alone we are entitled to assume the 
descent of the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the 
same common ancestors, our general conclusion is very greatly 
strengthened when we can (in the case of two of these nations) 
add to the arguments founded on language, a variety of others 
derivable from community of name, and, to a certain extent, 
of tradition and of mythology. 


Sror. VI.— Was India the Primitive Country of the Aryyas or Indo-European 
races ? 


As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude 
(1.) that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin lan- 
guages must all have had a common origin; (2.) that the races 
also who employed these several languages were all branches of 
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one great family; and (3.) that consequently these different 
branches must at one time have lived together as one na- 
tion in one country:—we have now to determine what that 
country was. First, then, was India the common cradle of the 
Indo-Germanie races, and did the other branches of that great 
family all migrate westward from Hindusthan, while the Indo- 
Arians remained in their primeval abodes? or, Secondly, are 
we to assume some other country as the point from which the 
several branches of the race issued forth in different directions 
to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains®® the first of these two theories, viz. 
that India was the original country of the Arian family, from 
which its different branches emigrated to the north-west and in 
other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign 
to the soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded 
and conquered, imposing their religion and institutions on the 
so-called aborigines, is rejected by him as one founded on very 
insufficient data, and as resting on no well-established historical 
grounds. He thinks that it is a course opposed to the evidence 
of facts based on the results of comparative philology to main- 
tain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, destitute of 
written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined in- 
stitutions, can be more ancient than the Arian-Hindus, the 
possessors of an early civilisation. These rude tribes may, in 
his opinion, have sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, 
under the name of Sakas, Hinas, &c. are mentioned by Sanskrit 
writers as having invaded India, and who, after their defeat, may 
have taken refuge in the hills and forests of Hindusthan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in 
which the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1.) 
that they could not have entered from the west, because it is 
clear that the people who lived in that direction were descended 


50 Journal Roy. Asiat. Soc. vol. xvi. pp. 172—200. 
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from these very Arians of India, such descent being proved by the 
fact that the oldest forms of their language have been derived from 
the Sanskrit (to which they standin a relation analogous to that in 
which the Pali and Prakrit stand); and by the circumstance that 
a portion of their mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo- 
Arians. Nor (2.) could the Arians, in his opinion, have entered 
India from the north or north-west, because we have no proof 
from history or philology that there existed any civilised nation 
with a language and religion resembling theirs which could have 
issued from either of those quarters at that early period and have 
created the Indo-Arian civilisation. It was equally impossible 
(3.) that the Arians could have arrived in India from the east, as 
the only people who occupied the countries lying in that direction 
(the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, religion, 
and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela- 
tions with them. In like manner (4.) the Indians could not 
have issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as 
independently of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the 
same ethnical difficulty applies to this hypothesis as to that of 
their Chinese origin. And (5.) the Indians cannot be of Semitic 
or Egyptian descent, because the Sanskrit contains no words of 
Semitic origin and differs totally in structure from the Semitic 
dialects, with which on the contrary the language of Egypt ap- 
pears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6.) “no monuments, no 
records, no tradition of the Arians having ever originally occu- 
pied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south-west of 
the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who 
are known to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be 
found in India.” 

Mr. Curzon (7.) regards as illogical the inference, that because 
the Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as 
they did also to the west and north-west, ‘they must have 
originally issued from some unknown region to invade and con- 
quer India itself, In the same way, he urges, it might be 
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argued that the Romans invaded Italy from some unascertained 
quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), because 
they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the 
passage of Manu, ii. 17, ff, (which will be hereafter given at 
length,) and assumes, in accordance with the indications which 
it affords, that the earliest seat of Indian civilisation was in 
Brahmavartta; and that the Arians, as they increased in numbers 
and advanced in social progress, gradually moved forward to the 
central region called Madhyadega, and eventually to Aryavartta, 
the tract between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, extending 
from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon admits the 
existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz. the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been form- 
ing contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community in 
the north; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, 
were ever in possession of Arydvartta (the country north of the 
Vindhya) before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the lan- 
guages of the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit 
basis, and are only modified and corrupted forms of what was 
once the original tongue of the Arian race of India) is therefore 
the following, viz., that either (1.) the nations whose speech is 
derived from Sanskrit have sprung from the gradual dispersion 
of the ancient Arian race of India, such dispersion being occa- 
sioned by political or religious causes, issuing in the expulsion 
from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement in 
different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward: or (2.) 
that the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north- 
west of India, and conquered the various tribes inferior to 
themselves, who were there in possession, imposing upon them 
their own institutions and language. Of these two alternative 
suppositions he conceives the latter to have the greater proba- 
bility in its favour. 
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I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, to- 
gether with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents 
the view to which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as 
the most reasonable; and it is therefore only fair that all that 
can be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the 
statement given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i. 
p- 95, ff. 1st edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that 
after reviewing the arguments on both sides, this distinguished 
author leaves it undecided whether the Hindus sprang from a 
country external to Hindusthan, or were autochthonous. 

“ On looking back to the information collected from the Code 
[of Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the 
whole community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a 
servile and degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are 
cities governed by Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised 
not to reside (chap. iv. 61), and that there are ‘ whole terri- 
tories inhabited by Sudras, overwhelmed with atheists, and 
deprived of Brahmins.” (Chap. viii. 22.) The three twice-born 
classes are directed invariably to dwell in the country between 
the Himawat and the Vindya Mountains, from the eastern to the 
western ocean. But though the three chief classes are confined 
to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell where 
he chooses. (Chap. ii. 21—24.) It seems impossible not to 
conclude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquer- 
ing people; that the servile class were the subdued aborigines ; 
and that the independent Sudra towns were in such of the small 
territories, into which Hindostan was divided, as still retained 
their independence, while the whole of the tract beyond the 
Vindya Mountains remained as yet untouched by the invaders, 
and unpenetrated by their religion. A doubt however soon 
suggests itself whether the conquerors were a foreign people, or 
a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or whether, indeed, 
they were not merely a portion of one of the native states (a 
religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their fellow- 
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citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the 
Sudras, which is so observable to this day, might incline us to 
think them foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argu- 
ment (as far at least as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas) 
we must advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its 
force. 

**The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who 
are nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, 
and who might have been expected to have preserved their re- 
semblance to their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of 
their caste, they are prevented mixing with any race but their 
own.”! Difference of habits and employments is, of itself, 
sufficient to create as great a dissimilarity as exists between the 
Brahmin and the Sudra ; and the hereditary separation of profes- 
sions in India would contribute to keep up and to increase such 
a distinction. 

“ Tt is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code 
fof Manu], nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is 
certainly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior 
residence, or to a knowledge of more than the name of any 
country out of India. Even mythology goes no further than 
the Himalaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods. 

«“ The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of 
the West leaves no doubt that there was once a connection be- 
tween the nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing 
“regarding the place where such a connection subsisted, nor 
about the time, which might have been in so early a stage of 


51 [See Part First of this work, p. 176, and Manu x. 12, there quoted. It 
i clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation of 
the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history 
of their origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 407.—J. M.] 
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their society as to prevent its throwing any light on the history 
of the individual nations. To say that it spread from a ceutral 
point is a gratuitous assumption and even contrary to analogy ; 
for emigration and civilization have not spread in a circle, but 
from east to west. Where, also, could the central point be, 
from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any coun- 
try but their present one; and as little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
traditions.” 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes 
may have originated. 


Sect. VII.—Central Asia the cradle of the Arians: opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet. 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary 
in the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of 
European scholars, A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, 
Weber, Roth, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, however differing on 
other points, all concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians as 
well as of the other branches of the Indo-Germanic race is to be 
sought for in some country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of 
these eminent authors; and shall finish with a summary of the 
arguments which seem to carry most weight in favour of the 
conclusion which they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, 
who in an essay On the origin of the Hindus ® systematically 
discusses the question under consideration, in all its bearings. 
He treats of the migratory movements of ancient nations, of 

%? De [Origine des Hindous, published originally in the 2nd vol. of the 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834; and re- 
printed’ his Essais Littéraires et Historiques. Bonn, 1842. 
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the traditions of the Hindus regarding their own origin, of the 
diversities of races, of the physiological character of the Hindus 
and of the indigenous Indian tribes, of the bearing of compara- 
tive philology on the history of nations, on the relations of the 
Arian languages to each other, and finally deduces the results to 
which he is led by the convergence of all these various lines of 
investigation. As I have already treated at length of some of 
these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, the first of which 
furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against the immi- 
gration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from the 
absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as 
follows : — 

“Jn enquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into 
the route by which, and the period at which they have travelled 
to their present abodes, we are naturally tempted first of all to 
interrogate the popular tradition on these points: but if we do 
so, it may easily happen that either no answer at all, or a false 
one, will be obtained. An illiterate people, ignorant of writing, 
which has adopted a stationary life, after a long and arduous 
migration, might, after a few centuries easily lose all recollection 
of its change of habitation: or if certain vestiges of such a 
change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure ; 
as for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents 
and of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that 
tribes in a barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by 
necessity, or to avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost 
that such tribes could do might be to direct their journey with 
tolerable exactness according to the four cardinal points: shap- 
ing their course so as to avoid any unexpected difficulties which 
might arise, they would suffer themselves to be guided by 
chance ; and their only measure of distance would be the fatigue 
and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the 
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“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more 
deeply the subject is investigated the more indubitable 
will the conclusion appear) that the derivation of the [Indo- 
European] languages from one common parent justifies the 
inference that the nations who spoke them also issued from 
one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and sub- 
divided as its expansion proceeded; — the question naturally 
arises, what was the primeval seat of that parent nation? It 
is nowise probable that the migrations which have peopled so 
large a part of the globe should have commenced at its 
southern extremity, and have been constantly directed from 
that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, every 
thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this sup- 
position the distances which the colonists would have to tra- 
verse up to the time of their definitive establishment, become 
less immense; the vicissitudes of climate to which they were 
exposed, become less abrupt, and many of the emigrant tribes 
would thus make an advantageous exchange as regards fertility 
of soil, and the temperature of the air. And where is this 
central country to be sought for, if not in the interior of the 
great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east, of the 
Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race: but 
to how many countries has it not happened to undergo a total 
change of their inhabitants? The prolific parent-country of so 
many swarms of expatriated colonists might, from that very cir- 
cumstance, be converted into a desert. .... It is probable that, 
since the commencement of history, the nature of this country 
has changed, and that in former times it was more favourable than 
now to agriculture and to population. According to my hypo- 
thesis, then, the ancestors of the Persians and Hindus must 
have emigrated from their early seats toward the south-west 
and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the European nations 
towards the west and the north. .... I conceive that the tribes 
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which migrated towards Europe followed two great routes; the 
one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while the 
other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the AZgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubit- 
ably by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their 
colonists.” (Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that 
India was the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He 
says °3 :— 

“Tt is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that 
the ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to 
those of the other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the 
original unity both of these languages and nations. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion either, Ist, that the Indians 
migrated to India from some other primeval seat, or, 2nd, that 
all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations had their origin in India. 
The following considerations determine us to decide in favour of 
the former of these alternatives. 

“Tt would, First, be an improbable supposition that the na- 
tions which are now so widely extended should have been derived 
from the remotest member of the entire series. Their common 
cradle must be sought, if not in the very centre, at all events 
in such a situation as to render a diffusion towards the different 
regions of the world practicable. This condition is not well ful- 
filled by supposing India to be the point of departure. Secondly, 
none of the phenomena of speech, customs, or ideas observable 
among the other cognate nations indicate an Indian origin. 
Of the countries which were anciently occupied by the great 
Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, and differed 
the most widely from the others ; and it would be very unac- 
countable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should 
have been preserved by any of the other Indo-Germanic races 
in later times, if they had all originally dwelt in India. Among 
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the names of plants and animals which are common to all these 
nations there is none which is peculiar to India.®* The most 
widely diffused word for any species of corn (yava) denotes not 
rice, but barley. Thirdly, For a decision of this question, the 
manner in which India is geographically distributed among the 
different nations by which it is occupied, is of great importance. 
The diffusion of the Arians towards the south, points to the con- 
clusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Vindhya, probably from the region border- 
ing on the Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their 
extension to the east between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 
also indicates the same countries as their earlier seats. We find 
moreover evident traces of the Arians, in their advance from the 
north-west, having severed asunder the earlier population of 
Hindustan, and driven one portion of it towards the northern, 
and another portion towards the southern hills. Further, we 
cannot assume that the Arians themselves were the earlier in- 
habitants who were pushed aside: for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Vindhya range, appear always as the 
weaker and retiring party who were driven back by the Arians. 
We cannot ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having 
forced themselves forward through the midst of an earlier Arian 
population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country: but, on the contrary, everything speaks 
in favour of their having been originally settled in those tracts 
where we find them at a later period, and of their having once 
occupied a more extensive territory. These non-Arians were in 
fact feebler races, like the red men of America. The Arians on 
the other hand were a more perfectly organised, enterprising, 
and creative people, and were consequently the more recent; 
just as the earth has at a later period produced the more perfect 


54 [This circumstance, however, might be accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modern Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being for- 
gotten, from the plants and animals being unknown in western countries. 
See below, p. 318.—J. M.] 
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classes of plants and animals. Finally the same thing is shown 
by the political relation of the two branches of the population. 
The Arians take up for themselves, i.e. for the three highest 
castes, a position of the most complete contrast to the aboriginal 
tribes, first of all by the name of Arya, and next by their 
prerogatives; for the name of dvija, “twice-born,” with the 
higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive designation 
of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark them- 
selves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. 
The word for caste in Sanskrit (varna), originally signified 
colour. The castes therefore were distinguished by their com- 
plexion. But, as is well known, the Brahmans have a fairer 
colour than the Sudras and Chandalas: and the Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas who were also Arians must have participated in 
the same fair complexion. We are thus led to the conclusion 
that the Arian-Indians were originally distinguished from the 
dark aborigines: and this accords with the assumption that 
they came from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, but came 
from some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor 
Max Miller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian 
tribes migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward 
toward the “Seven Rivers” (the Indus, the five rivers of the 
Panjab, and the Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called 
their home. That before this time they had been living in 
more northern regions, within the same precincts with the 
ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans and 
Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that the Normans of 
William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandinavia. 
The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods 
. . . » While most of the members of the Arian family followed 
this glorious path” [%.¢. to the north-west], “ the southern 
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tribes were slowly migrating to the mountains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes of the 
Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they conquered or drove before 
them, as it seems without much effort, the original inhabitants 
of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for their guides 
the principal rivers of northern India, and were led by them 
to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil. of 
Un. Hist., vol. i. pp. 129, and 131; and Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 12, 
13, 15.) 

Again in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches, abid., 
p- 340, the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within 
its earliest and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati, was not the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The 
Arians were strangers in the land of the Indus and the Ganges, 
but no one can now determine the exact spot whence they 
came, and where they had been previously settled. Traditions, 
current among the Brahmans as to the northern regions, con- 
sidered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration—holy 
places along the rivers of northern India, where even in later 
times Brahmans went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark 
the stations of their onward course—the principal capitals of 
these ancient kingdoms may prove the slow but steady progress 
toward the mouths of the principal rivers of India—but with 
the sources of those rivers, the homes of the Arian strangers 
vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the highest 
points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that 
India was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons 
are as follows. After giving some account of the various tribes 
by whom southern and central India are occupied, he proceeds : 
‘“‘We thus find the whole of the Dekhan covered with the 
remains of a nation of which it is highly probable that the 
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several parts were connected by affinity. But we know with 
certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not establish 
themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, 
who apparently began their occupation by making themselves 
masters of the coasts. ... Now it is hardly probable that 
those barbarous tribes could have pushed themselves forward 
into the midst of the Arian-Indians at a period when the latter 
had attained to the height of their social and political develop- 
ment; and yet it is at this very period that we already find 
mention made of several of these barbarous races. We are 
therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by 
the arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated 
into their community as a servile caste, or driven back into the 
recesses of the mountains.” Indien, ** p. 9. In p. 12, the same 
author proceeds: ‘‘ From the foregoing-sections it appears that 
the Sanskrit-speaking people, who called themselves Aryas and 
Vises, can be shown to have immigrated from foreign regions 
into their new abodes. It can be positively demonstrated that 
they once formed one nation, spoke one speech, and possessed 
the same civilisation, with the races who are allied to them 
by language, viz. the Aryas properly so called (ae, the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, &c. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of 
Asia: but the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, 
and so many commotions, migrations and so forth, must have 
swept over the region which they formerly occupied, that every 
trace which the Sanskrit-speaking race might have left of their 
residence there, has been obliterated. Arguments of a general 
nature render it not improbable that Tartary, which even in 
historical ages has sent forth so many children of the steppes 
to the most various regions of the world, may, at one time, have 
embraced this race also in its vast wildernesses..... When 
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the once united nation became broken up, the Indo-Arians 
remained still for a long time united with the Perso-Arians, 
as the language of both distinctly proves. The abodes which 
they occupied at that time may be determined with tolerable 
probability by the aid of a widely diffused sacred legend.” 
Professor Benfey then refers to the Indian legends regarding 
the sacred lakes Manésar6évara, and Ravana-hrada, and the 
descent of the Ganges in the same Himalayan region, and its 
subsequent division into separate streams. He regards the 
Ganges as a personification of the original fountain of waters, 
and identifies it with the apam napdt, or “son of waters,” 
of the Veda. This again he considers to be identical with 
the napat apaim of the Zend writings, which in like manner 
he interprets as a mythical representation of the primeval 
source of earthly waters, issuing from a mountain. He then 
proceeds: “Here then we have in the Zend writings a repe- 
tition of the Indian legends regarding the original source of 
waters, along with the Indian locality: and the only question 
which arises is whether the knowledge of this locality was 
acquired by the Persians in later times, or brought with them 
from their earlier abodes. When we reflect how great is the 
general agreement between the Indians and Persians in respect 
of religion, of political institutions, and other things of the 
same kind, it seems to me extremely probable that, as they 
bear in common the name of Arya (in Zend Airya), or ‘the 
honourable,—a name which implies a high sense of their own 
importance,—they must also have attained in common a con- 
siderable degree of civilisation. This of course, pre-supposes 
that they dwelt together in the same country for a tolerably 
long period; and where can we more reasonably seek for this 
locality than in the quarter to which the recollections of both 
nations point as to their earliest abodes? For what but recol- 
lections of this sort could have given to this region the appella- 
tion of a holy land? For it lies geographically too far distant 
from the principal seats of later Hinduism as well as of the 
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Zend religion, to admit of its coming, in any other way, to be 
regarded by both nations as a sacred region, at a period when 
they had become settled so far from it, as well as from each 
other. We can scarcely go wrong if we identify this region, 
(as the quarter in which the Indians placed the abode of the 
blessed), with the renowned Uttarakuru, which according also 
to the classical authorities of the west is to be fixed here. We 
shall not, however, spend more time in confirming (by grounds 
which we cannot render perfectly convincing) our opinion that 
the Sanskrit and Zend peoples once dwelt together in the 
country which we call Little Thibet, as a nation which had 
attained a certain stage of civilisation. At the period when the 
Aryas settled in this region, a division of the great Indo-Gothic 
race appears to have already taken place. After this separa- 
tion, the other members of the same great family who subse- 
quently came into notice in the western world, remained for a 
time by themselves in their earlier abodes somewhat more to 
the north.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to 
Avesta, vol. ii. pp. evi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr. 
Curzon’s allegation that the language and mythology of the Per- 
sians are derived from those of India: “ Though it is universally 
admitted that a primeval country is to be assumed, where the 
Arians lived in pre-historical times as one people, and from 
which they gradually migrated; and although it is allowed 
that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt together for a 
length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, even 
after the separation of the other branches, still it is by no 
means clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. 
Agreeably to Mr. Curzon’s assumption India was the fatherland 
of the Indo-Germanic races. From that country the individual 
branches of that stock migrated westwards, and last of all the 
Iranians, who continued to dwell in the immediate vicinity of 
their original country, which henceforward remained in sole 
possession of a single race, the Indians. According to this 
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assumption the relation’ of Iran to India admits of a very simple 
adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language (#.e. the 
Vedic Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic nations. If accordingly, an important affinity is discern- 
ible both in language and in ideas between the Indians and 
Iranians, the reason of it is simply this that the Iranians 
emigrated last from India, and thus carried with them the 
largest share of Indian characteristics. On this view the older 
monuments of Iranian literature would stand in the same 
relation to the Vedic literature, that the Pali and Prakrit stand 
to the later Sanskrit. Lassen © had however previously declared 
himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races; and his arguments have not been 
invalidated by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the 
old Iranian dialect to the Sanskrit of the Vedas, I boldly assert 
that we cannot possibly suppose the former to stand in any 
such relation of dependance to the latter as the Pali or the 
Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; and no one who impar- 
tially examines the question, will do otherwise than support 
my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that 
India was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to 
assume with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in 
the extreme east of the Iranian country, in the tract where 
the Oxus and Jaxartes take their rise. 

“ But the second question in regard to language is not thus 
determined. For it might still be imagined possible that not 
only the Indians but also the Iranians along with them, had 
migrated to the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, 
perhaps owing to religious differences, had retraced their steps 
to the westward. The great affinity between the Sanskrit, and 
the ancient Bactrian, languages, and the resemblances between 
the mythologies, of the Vedas on the one hand, and the Avesta 
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on the other, would then admit of the same explanation; viz., 
that the Iranians had spent the Vedic period, or at least a great 
part of it, in conjunction with the Indians; and hence the 
close affinity between their ideas. This is in fact the view of 
a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of study, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller.*® 

“TI cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to dis- 
cover that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can 
be established.°* The facts which I have above collected regard- 
ing Zoroaster and his religion, certainly do not point to the 
conclusion that he was a Bactrian, much less that the religion 
of the Bactrians came from’ India; on the contrary, these 
accounts seem to lead us to believe that their religion came first 
from Media. .... But if there be no historical recollection, 
what else is there to favour the opinion in question? Surely it 
cannot be the similarity of structure between the languages of 
India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so highly, not 
because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic race, 
but because it stands the nearest to that original language. 


56 “ Last Results of the Persian Researches,” p. 113. “If regarded from 
a Vaidik point of view . . . the gods of the Zoroastrians come out once more 
as mere reflections of the primitive and authentic gods ofthe Vedas. It can 
now be proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had 
been settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the 
Zoroastrians, for we have no evidence to bear us out in making the same 
assertion of the nations of Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroas- 
trians and their ancestors started from India during the Vaidik period can 
be proved as distinctly as that the inhabitants of Massilia started from 
Greece. The geographical traditions in the first Fargard of the Vendidad 
do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, they would 
embody aremembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by the 
Vaidik poets —a remembrance of times previous to their first common 
descent into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this 
is more likely, they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroas- 
trians after they had become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries 
and nations, subsequent to their emigration from India.” 

56* See, however, App. note E. 
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Now it cannot surprise us that another language of the same 
family, as the ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a 
nearly similar level. It is not in the least at variance with this 
view that the last named language is far younger than the 
Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known that external circumstances 
frequently occasion the speedy corruption of one language, while 
another can long preserve its ancient level. And so in this 
case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form from one 
common parent form of speech, and were then developed inde- 
pendently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 
languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient 
Bactrian language has passed through the Vedie Sanskrit, so 
neither is this view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. 
Reference has, indeed, been made to the points of contact 
between the legends, and even between the manners and cus- 
toms exhibited in the Veda and the Avesta. Butthe few par- 
ticulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be set against the 
far larger number of which there is no trace there. Similar 
common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient 
Greeks must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, 
warranted in supposing that in the old Bactrian language and 
literature we possess the monuments of a people, who certainly 
lived together with the Indians longer than any of the other 
kindred races, and have therefore a certain number of religious 
and other conceptions common to it with the former. But 
these common elements are so insignificant when compared 
with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, that we are 
justified in regarding the language and literature as independent 
Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separation 
of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point 
which, owing to our want of information on that early period, 
can no longer be certainly determined. ..... Among the 
grounds of it I have (in the Ist Vol. p. 9.) referred to a religious 
alienation between the two nations, but too great importance 
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should not be assigned to this view. Even without assuming 
any such alienation, it is conceivable that gods who were 
honoured by the one people, might be degraded to hell by the 
other.5*™ . . . . That which gives probability to the idea of an 
actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians on religious 
grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians 
have each gone through their own proper development apart 
from the others. Any points of coincidence between the two 
must thus be referred to the early pre-Vedic period, not to 
the era of the special development of either of the two peoples. 
None of the common features which I have referred to in Vol. I. 
(see above, p. 290, ff.) are of such a character as to make it at 
all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering on the 
Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 
in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribed to the 
legend of Vrittrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of 
Vrittra, who withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The 
word recurs again in the old-Bactrian veretraya ¢ victorious, 
(the deity, Verethragna I regard as being certainly of far later 
origin). From the circumstance that no special sense is assigned 
to the word in the ancient Bactrian language, I do not conclude, 
as is commonly done, that in the Avesta it has lost its special 
meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that the Indian lmita- 
tion of the word to Indra did not take place till after the sepa- 
ration of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same 
general question. In his tract, entitled “ Modern Investigations 
on Ancient India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intel- 
lectual condition of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words 
common to all the Indo-European languages, he proceeds 
thus : — 
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“In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are after all 
almost entirely wanting, by which we could recognise the 
country in which our forefathers dwelt and had their common 
home. That it was situated in Asia is an old historical axiom : 
the want of all animals specifically Asiatic in our enumeration 
above seems to tell against this, but can be explained simply by 
the fact of these animals not existing in Europe, which oc- 
casioned their names to be forgotten, or at: least caused them to 
be applied to other similar animals; it seems, however, on the 
whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate than 
tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time imme- 
morial as the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the recent work of M. Pictet, “ Les 
Origines Indo-Européennes,” in which he endeavours, by an ex- 
amination of all the accessible data, geographical, philological, 
and ethnographical, as well as by a survey and comparison of all 
the terms common to the Arian languages, which refer to climate, 
to topography, and to natural history, to determine what that 
country was, which the common ancestors of the Indo-European 
nations originally inhabited.®” 

I shall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multi- 
farious investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment 
on his particular deductions; but shall content myself with ex- 
tracting his account of the general results to which he has been 
conducted. 

** By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, 
geography, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the 
following conclusions :—The Arian people, as they called them- 
selves in opposition to the barbarian, must have occupied a 


°7 M. Pictet’s second volume, which has not yet appeared, is to treat of the 
state of civilisation and intellectual culture which this primitive people had 
attained before it was broken up into different nations, 
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region, of which Bactria may be regarded as the centre. This is 
the conclusion to which we are at once Jed by merely comparing 
the directions followed by the swarms of men who issued from 
this centre, and which all radiate from it as a point of departure. 
The geographical configuration of this portion of Asia completely 
confirms this first induction ; for the only possible outlets through 
which the population could issue occur at the very points where 
the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, if we 
may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their 
origime ya:: : : : 

** We may presume (1.), from the order and direction of the 
migrations which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian 
races, (2.), from the traces of their ancient names, left by the 
several nations along the routes which they must have followed, 
and (3.) from the more special affinities which connect. toge- 
ther the different groups of Arian languages, that the primitive 
Ariana, at the period of its greatest extension, must have em- 
braced nearly the whole of the region situated between the Hindu- 
kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian sea; and, perhaps, 
extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it 
was at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely 
by the general bond of race, by similarity of manners and 
language, by a common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by 
a sentiment of natural brotherhood. This is to be inferred 
both from the topographical: character of the country, and from 
the successive emigrations which must have followed each other 
at considerable intervals. I have attempted in Chapter III. to fix, 
by approximation, the relative positions of the different branches 
of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance 
of the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, 


Indians, Greeks, and Latins : — 
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«“ Assuming Bactria.to have been the centre of the region 
peopled by the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have 
possessed its north-east corner, bordering on Sogdiana, towards 
Belurtagh, and have at first spread towards the east, as far as the 
high mountain vallies, from which they afterwards descended to 
colonize Iran. Alongside of them, to the south-east, probably in 
the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt the Indo-Arians, occu- 
pying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they had afterwards 
to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and penetrate 
thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the 
Pelasgo-Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced 
thence in the direction of Herat, and continued their migration, 
by Khorasan and Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.” | 

“Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distri- 
bution appears to account better than any other for the entire facts 
of the case. But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, 
that the Aryas must have been originally divided into two 
groups, the one eastern and the other western, from which, on 
the one side, the Aryas of Persia and India issued, and on the 
other the European nations. The principal arguments in sup- 
port of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded till I come 
to the sequel of my work. . . . . . . In regard to the 
period when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by an- 
ticipation, that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be 
placed at less than three thousand years before the Christian era, 
and that perhaps they go back to a still remoter period.”— 
(Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, pp. 536, ff.) 

I shall now attempt briefly to sum up the arguments in 
favour of the conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into Hindusthan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, 
which he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well 
as the mythologies, of the Persians, as wellas of the Greeks and 
Latins, are derived from India. We have already seen (p. 269, ff.) 
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how untenable the notion is that the Greek and Latin languages 
could have been derived from Sanskrit ; and the points of coin- 
cidence between the Greek, the Italian, and the Indian mytho- 
logies are too few and too remote to justify the idea of their 
derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period nearly so recent 
as the hypothesis would require. I am, not prepared to pro- 
nounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short 
of 1500 years B.c., without distinct traces of this migration 
being discoverable in their own literature, or in that of other 
nations: for, as we have already seen (page 305) the traces of 
such movements may soon disappear from the traditions of an 
illiterate people. But if the languages and religions of Greece 
and Italy be not derived from those of India, there is no ground 
for this hypothesis. And any emigration from India at an 
earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as 
it no doubt was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, 
at all events, have been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had 
not, at that period, extended themselves beyond the north- 
west quarter of India.°* Large tracts both to the east and 
west of the Ganges, and to the north of the Vindhya range, 
must then have been still uncultivated. While such facilities 
remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes of 
agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, 
it does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to 
impel any branch of the small Arian population to desert the 
fertile plains and the warm temperature of India (to which, by 
the hypothesis, they must have been long accustomed) for the 
rugged mountains and the barren and less genial regions which 
lay to the north-west and west of the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and my- 
thology from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show 

58 This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce, 
relative to their diffusion in Hindusthan. 

Y 
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of probability than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may 
place the authority and the arguments, just quoted, of Professor 
Spiegel in opposition to those of Mr. Curzon. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of 
either theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were 
an autochthonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification 
of his doubt, he refers to the circumstance that all other known 
migrations of ancient date have proceeded from east to west 
and have not radiated from a common centre. But this reason- 
ing cannot claim to offer more than a limited presumption, and 
cannot be set against the stronger probabilities which, in this 
case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the different 
Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The common origin of the Arian tongues implies, as we 
have seen, the anterior existence of one parent language from 
which they all issued, and conducts us necessarily to the conclu- 
sion that the several nations, who spoke those separate dialects 
were all descended from the same common ancestors, who em- 
ployed the parent language in question, and formed one Arian 
nation inhabiting the same country. As the question where this 
country was situated cannot be decided by history, we are 
thrown back upon inference ; and we are therefore led to enquire 
what that region was which by its position was most likely to 
have formed the point of departure from which nations situated 
in the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the 
Iranians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans and the Slavon- 
ians must have issued in order to reach their several abodes by 
the most easy and natural routes. The point of departure which 
best satisfies this condition, is in the opinion of the eminent 
writers whom I have cited, some region of central Asia, lying to 
the north-west of India. We may therefore place the cradle of 
the Arians in or near Bactria. 
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Secr. VI.—On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their own 
Original Country. 


I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found 
among the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which 
we can derive any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have 
been led by other considerations. I must, however, begin with 
a candid admission that so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit 
books, not even the most ancient, contain any distinct reference 
or allusion to the foreign origin of the Indians. This does not, 
perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. The Vedic hymns 
themselves do not carry us back to the first ages of the nation, 
but contain allusions to personages and events of a still earlier 
date. The past history of their race is very liable to be forgotten 
by an unlettered people, as is justly remarked by Schlegel, inthe 
passage quoted above, p. 305; and any traditions which may at 
one time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very 
easily have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest 
of legendary inventions for which India has been remarkable from 
the earliest ages, This process of obscuration is distinctly trace- 
able in other parts of Indian history, and it has been frequently 
remarked how greatly the myths and even the allusions of the 
Vedas have been amplified and distorted by more recent mytho- 
logists. I shall, however, proceed to quote such passages as may 
appear in any way to imply the tradition of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rig-veda,*® an expression occurs from which we 
might infer that the Indians still retained some recollection of 
their having at one time occupied a colder country. It is this: 
R.-V. i. 64. 14. ava Tea aag wa feat “May we 
cherish [such] a son and grandson a hundred winters”! The 
expression qa UUs: Wa aa Qt: Waal “May 


we see — may we live —a hundred autumns” also occurs in the 


59 Wilson, Introd. to Rig-veda, vol. i, p. xlii. 
y¥ 2 
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R.-V. vii. 66. 16. See also R.-V. x. 18.4, This may perhaps 
be a more recent form of the phrase, dating from a period when 
the recollection of the colder regions from which they had 
migrated, was becoming forgotten by the Aryas. 

Second. In the Satapatha-brahmana, one of a class of 
works which, as we have shown, form the oldest remains of 
Hindu literature next to the Vedic hymns, we find the follow- 
ing legend, which may possibly be based upon an old tradi- 
tion of the Hindus having originally crossed, at some point, the 
great mountains to the north or north-west, and entered into 
India by that route :—°" 


aaa Sa Wat wAAMAAAIEaaS TfTaraq- 
SaTaetft! Ua aaa way: wey was 
a era areata! fate ar arefaenta afl aear- 
AT urfaerfal ata gar: wat: vst faater aa- 
wt urtfaaraitfa ae 4 whafefar w are araz 
@ eat WaTAT ast a aaa ATYT WAGA AA 
ua ae frafal geat asa fawcrfar @aert arafa- 
AUT Say ay wqrat aat ar fawcfai = get ara- 
faadtsaa at wqgerarecfal afe atsafaarat afa- 
atatfal wag Bae ara afe ae ada wafer 
wat ats START! TANT ATAHUARTUTATA) we ATA 
sfaa arazaragta aaer wcarattfal aad war 
aqgawaaet| a afadt await uftfeeu afar 
eat aTaqUNRTITATE S| @ ata wlaa araarae 
aa aa SURYA | aM wey ata: ww afaaarai 
aaaaat fafcafagerat w ¥rara| whut B at aa 


** This legend is translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 161, ff; and by 
Miller, Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 425, ff. 
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ara ufsavttent dq at at fat waaqcaaargaiic 
Mages WHATATA AAA, aTaTaUTMa | EAT 
qa aTaeaTsaNaT| Acaaeace fatdatcawiufa- 
fal arat = at: war: wart faxareraz Aaa: uft- 
fafa at ssSR_QTA ETT WaATATA TaTla THAR AT 
aya af ag aifaafieeg qEargqarc aa: 4- 
aet atfia weayal at = faearat wateara ae 
Sw ad ve afaed aar faaraeat ead at 
erag: arsetfa aatefeat xfai araareafa Afa 
Sala A Ua arasiiaaa aeareaafal vara afa- 
ay fetal aat wel agt a wat! ala Axara ar 
AAaTIATH! ate AaRaTa aretfa! aa <feat <fal 
ay unas aa <fedfal at sary arEdicetet 
ya cfs weafaet aat arasttsrar:| at arsttcfatl 
at AT asanwEa) GH ye arsanafaafa ay: F- 
sat anttriffafe aa vy wat aratfara, arqt- 
fawe aa wa wafied <fal ava wana wae 
SAA UIS AY QATHY GAT WATATAPaTsTa| 
AU SUFRTGYWML VATA | TAT Tat WH Bt Ta 
sar: warfa: i 


« They brought to Manu in the morning water for washing, as 
they are in the habit of bringing water to wash with the hands. 
As he was using the water, there came into his hands a fish, which 
said to him, ‘Preserve me and I will save thee.’ [Manu inquired] 
‘From what wilt thou save me?’ [The fish replied] ‘A flood 
shall sweep away all these creatures: I will rescue thee from 
it.’ [Manu asked] ‘How is thy protection [to be effected] ?’ 

xY 3 
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The fish answered ‘So long as we are small, we are in great peril, 
and even fish devours fish: preserve me first in a jar. When I 
grow too large for the jar, dig a trench, and preserve me in it. 
When I become too great for that, carry me to the ocean; I shall 
then be beyond the reach of danger.’ Straightway it became 
a great fish: for it grewexceedingly. [The fish then said, | ‘ In 
so many years the flood will come: make a ship therefore, and 
worship me; and when the flood rises, embark on the ship, 
and I shall deliver thee.’ Accordingly Manu preserved the fish, 
and brought it to the ocean; and in the same year which the 
fish had declared, he built a ship and worshipped [the fish. | 
When the flood ascended, he entered the ship, and the fish 
swam near him: and he fastened the cable of the ship to the 
fish’s horn. By this means he passed over this northern 
mountain. The fish then said, ‘I have delivered thee, fasten 
the ship to a tree.” But lest the water should abandon 
thee when thou art upon the mountain, as fast as the water 
subsides, so fast shalt thou descend along with it. Accord- 
ingly he descended as the water subsided. Hence, this was 
‘Manu’s descent’ from the northern mountain. The flood 
had swept away all creatures: Manu alone was left. Being 
desirous of offspring he laboriously performed a religious 
rite. And there, too, he sacrificed with the paka sacrifice. He 
cast clarified butter, thickened milk, whey, and curds, as an 
oblation into the waters. After a year a female was produced, 
who rose unctuous from the waters, with clarified butter under 
her feet. Mitra and Varuna met her; and said to her ‘ Who 
art thou?’ ‘Manu’s daughter,’ she replied. They rejoined, 
‘Say that thou art our daughter. She answered, ‘No: I am 
the daughter of him who begot me.’ Then they demanded a 
share in her. She promised, and she did not promise; but 
passed on and came to Manu. Manu asked her ‘Who art 
thou?’ ‘Thy daughter, she replied. ‘ How, thou divine one, 
art thou my daughter?’ he inquired. She replied, ‘Thou 
hast begotten me from those oblations which thou didst cast 
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into the waters. I am a benediction. Introduce me at the 
sacrifice. If thou shalt do so, thou shalt increase in offspring 
and cattle. . Whatever boon thou shalt supplicate through me, 
shall accrue to thee.’ He accordingly introduced her in the 
middle of the sacrifice: for that is the middle which stands 
between the introductory and concluding prayers. He lived 
with her worshipping and toiling, desirous of offspring. By her 
he begot this offspring, which is the offspring of Manu.” 

It is true that in this legend Manu is said to have crossed 
the northern range, and to have descended into India, and 
there sacrificed for the purpose of obtaining offspring; and that 
a daughter was born to him in that country. But if the pro- 
genitor of the Hindus was deemed to have been once an 
inhabitant of some country to the north, we may understand 
the legend as intimating that their ancestors generally lived at 
one time out of India. 

Manu, as we have already seen, (Part I. pp. 15, 16, 25, 41, 
&c.), is declared in some passages of the Institutes of Hindu 
polity which bear his name, and in the Mahabharata, to be the 
progenitor of the human race. One of the Brahmanas says in like 


manner, ATHY fe ust sfa fe ATAWa © “Creatures 
are descended from Manu.” In the Rig-veda also he appears to 
be regarded as the forefather or representative of mankind, or 
of the Arian race at least. (Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 165, 194, 
195; Burnouf, Introd. to Bhag. Purana, lix. ff; Wilson, Rig- 
veda, vol. ii. p. 292, note; Néve, Essai sur le mythe des 
Ribhavas, p. 68, ff.) I shall quote some of the passages of 
the R.-V., in which Manu is mentioned. Thus, i. 31. 4, 
aH AA GTHATMA: JEtad Bad FAUT! “ Thou, 
O Agni, hast made known the sky to Manu; thou hast been a 
greater benefactor to Pururavas the performer of pious works ;” 


i. 36. 19, fa aTag AaSe sarfa sara wad! < Manu 


has established thee, O Agni, as a light to all mankind,” (see 


60 Sayana on R.-V. i. 68. 4. 
y 4 
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also, verse 10); i. 68. 4, Brat faaraT aarcuay sare 
“Thou, Agni,] hast taken up thy abode as a priest among the 


race of Manu;” i. 96. 2, @ yaar fafaat HIATANCAT: 
Yat AAATATAT A | “In consequence of Ayu’s primeval 
hymn, he [Agni] produced these children of the Manus,” which 
Sayana explains, AYAT Wa: WA TAA: WaT: WAT 
WATT | “ Being hymned by Manu, he produced all the 
progeny of Manu.” athraa yexfaat WalTade_| i. 112. 
18, “ Whereby ye preserved the hero Manu with food.” & 
aga ay aqua frat cartfet i 114. 20, «The 
prosperity and security which Manu our father procured.” 


afa aqcewtat faat a: tatfz ii, 33. 13, “Those 
[medicines] which our father Manu chose,” & @ qat 


Herat aa: mafia we amr aq faa cag 
faa araai & fea: viii. 52. 1, “ He whose gates the an- 


cient priest (or beloved) of the great ones, adorned [or made 
known ?] by sacrifices: our father Manu revealed among the gods 
(priests?) the prayers of the sky?” Tha WwWa araftar 
Sat aay Haq AHAA! x. 46. 9, “Whom [Agni] Mata- 
riswan and the gods formed first as an object of praise and 
worship for Manu.” @ Wana waa TAT Tay Saat 
smaa aTatay| x. 73. 7, “Thou hast formed for Manu 
beautiful paths leading speedily to the gods.” 

As Manu thus appears to be the progenitor and representa- 
tive of the Indo-Arians, we might (as I have said) understand 


61 Sayana explains food in this passage by the words ufaat Tea 
BalfeuTaEaurag | i.e. food consisting of wheat and Glens grain 
which the earth had concealed. In his annotation on verse 16, Sayana calls 
Manu, a, or the, royal rishi of that name. 

62 See R.-V. i. 102. 1. 

8 See, however, Benfey’s rendering in his glossary to the Sama-veda, 
under the word namuchi; see, also, the passages, R.-V. i. 130. 8, iv. 26. 1, 
ij. 20. 7, vii. 19. 8 
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the interesting legend which I have quoted regarding his pre- 
servation from the deluge, his passage across the northern 
mountain, and his descent from its summits down into the 
region at its southern base, to intimate generally that the an- 
cestors of the Hindus originally came from some region to 
the north of the Himalaya. I would not, however, be under- 
stood as laying very much stress upon this inference. 

The story of the deluge is narrated in the Vana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 12,746—12,804, at much greater length, 
and with considerable variations from the preceding legend 
of the Satapatha-brahmana. Every tradition of the deluge 
has an intrinsic interest of its own, quite independently of its 
bearing on the point which I am now concerned to illustrate. 
Though, therefore, the legend as recorded in the Mahabharata 
contains nothing directly connected with the subject of this sec- 
tion, I will quote it both on account of its own importance, and 
as an instance of the modifications which ancient Indian legends 
generally undergo in the hands of the later mythologists.%* 
The Mahabharata begins with an account of the strenuous 
austerities of Manu. While he was thus engaged, a fish 
came to him on the banks of the Chirini,® soliciting de- 
liverance. He cast the fish into a jar. When it became too 
large for the jar, he threw it into a pond. When it grew too 
vast for the pond, it thus addressed Manu (verse 12,764): 


ae at waaay ate waxafert fraral aT aa fa- 
aqagifa @ayt at ata Aaa ll * Bring me, O divine and holy 


sage, to Ganga, the ocean’s beloved queen; in her I shall dwell: 
or do whatever else thou pleasest.” Manu accordingly cast 
the fish into the Ganga.® Finally, when the fish became too 


63* The text of this episode was long since published by Bopp. 

“Verse 12,751; SMA TaTy A PIATARATA 

© Verse 12,766: Waa AT AAAQYATIT amara_. ANT 
ad} ast aa Sa aa wifsaeaqa i 
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great for the Ganga, Manu brought it to the ocean, When 
thrown in there, the fish announced to Manu the approaching 
universal deluge; and then proceeded (verses 12,776—8): 


ary arifaaat & Pet ywmaeteat aa wafer: ar- 
Sarasa aeraqal staf Fa warfu aararia fea: 
Wet) aararrewinfa gayatfa were aqray at 


WaATSaUrT cate \) “ And thou shalt cause a strong ship to be 
built, with a cable attached, in which thou must embark with 
the seven rishis. And take with thee all manner of: seeds, as 
anciently described by the Brahmans, severally well preserved: 
and then await my arrival.” Manu did as he was commanded, 


verses 12,782, ff: PtaTarera warfe arat yet aati 
arTar wat TT aelfawa afteran “Manu then 


taking all the seeds floated on the billowy sea in the beau- 
tiful ship.” He then thought on the fish, which speedily 
arrived; and the cable of the ship was bound to its vast 
horn. ‘Then we have the following description which, in some 
places, is not devoid of poetical power, verses 12,786, ff.: 


HITT WTA AY UYLAA! Wa AAT ATs wra- 
yaaareafe! oy aaa aTaT WAS HATAT 
qaarafaaral trisiarafaarearar i Weaaray ETAT A: 
at arafaa were! Gua Wea PT AAT UTITHa| 
aa ufa 4a fea: ufewt at warfat) wdareaaa- 
aeta GF Uy ACF! WaFya act wa ay_e 
VUAG| WEA AVA HAIMA Wi us aeaq 
qnatat ara Vtsy waa waurafeat cay afaa 
afawagal adi feaaa: we aa ut wade aatT- 
HG AAT ad @ Ae Beal waradia at 
weary wee wail afaa fear: we 
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ata avta atfaca at agr aa aavafaficaga| 
a dae ay: gat wy feaaqeat) ag ataeua 


ara wy feaaa: wa wranafa carte 1 

“The Fish being attached by the cable, drew the ship with 
great rapidity over the briny deep; and transported its crew 
across the ocean, which seemed to dance with its waves, and 
thunder with its waters. The ship, tossed by the mighty winds, 
whirled around like an unsteady intoxicated woman. Neither 
earth nor the eight quarters of the world appeared: everything 
was water, and firmament and sky. Amid this perturbation of 
the universe, the seven rishis, Manu, and the Fish were perceived. 
In this manner, the Fish, unwearied, drew along the ship for 
many periods of years amid the mass of waters; and at length 
brought it to the highest peak of the Himavat. Then spake 
the Fish, gently smiling, to the rishis: ‘ Bind the ship without 
delay to this peak of the Himavat.’ They accordingly fastened 
the ship there according to the command of the Fish. That 
loftiest peak of the Himalaya is even to this day known by the 
appellation of ‘ Naubandhana’ [the binding of the ship].” The 
Fish then reveals himself to the rishis as Brahma, the supreme 
Lord of Creatures; and commands Manu to create all living 
beings, gods, Asuras and men, all worlds, and all things move- 
able and immoveable : °—a command which Manu fulfilled. 

It will be observed that this legend differs in several of its 
details from that of the Satapatha-brahmana. In the latter, 
the original abode of Manu is undefined; but as he is said to 
have crossed the northern mountain (which the commentator 
explains of the Himalaya) and as we must suppose it to have 
been the southern slope which formed the scene of “Manu’s 
descent,” it may be presumed that the Brahmana intends to 


© Verse, 12,798: AMAT WY WAT! WAT: ASATSCATAAT! | 
apa: wwaTy way as ayia 
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represent him as having come from the northern side. In 
the Mahabharata, on the other hand, the scene is laid on the 
banks of the Chirini. Though the position of that stream is 
undetermined, there is no doubt that it must have been in 
northern India, as the Ganges is shortly after named as one of the 
receptacles into which the Fish was thrown. Manu therefore is 
overtaken by the flood in northern India ; and after being carried 
about in the ship for many years, is landed on the highest 
peak of the Himalaya. As no mention is made of his having 
crossed to the northern, we must suppose that he continued on 
the southern, side. If, therefore, the legend, as narrated in 
the Brahmana, contains any reminiscence of the immigration 
of the Aryas from the north into India, it is clear that this 
feature of it has been lost in the epic poem. 

In the Puranas the story undergoes still further transform- 
ations. The Bhagavata places the scene in the south of 
India, in Dravida, instead of in the north; declares it to have 
been Vishnu who became incarnate in the fish, (instead of 
Brahma, who is represented in the Mahabharata as the de- 
liverer); and omits’ all mention of the ship’s descent on the 
peak of the Himalaya. (See M. Burnouf’s preface to the third 
vol. of the Bhagavata-purana, pp. xxiii., ff.) 

Third. In the allusions made to the Uttara (or northern) 
Kurus in the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of 
an early connection with the countries to the north of the 
Himalaya. The following passage from the Aitareya-brahmana 
vill, 14. (quoted by Weber, Indische Studien, i. 218), con- 
tains the oldest reference to this people of which I am aware. 


aqaTe UnaTyetat fafa a ay uta feaaei wA- 
Wat SACHLA TacHat «fa auesqra asfawa 
frofeana afioararaaa * Wherefore in this northern 
region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, the Uttara 


Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to separate rule 
(vairajya.) Those who are consecrated are called viral.” 
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The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya- 
brahmana, villi. 23, will, however, show that even at the early 
period when that work was composed, the country of the Uttara 
Kurus had come to be regarded as belonging to the domain of 


mythology: Wt ¥ at Be werfaua arfas: araeay 
squad array WaT! aa v sata 
safest aa faa wart aaa: vied saa 
qa 8 eare aes: waea:| waa waa 
wad: feat ava ar aaafal a dareracfa 
WAY GT ATW BACQaqaa wa aq ta 
ufaat cist aT: Barafata Ase arfafai a Gara 
afae: argqeal fads 4 az a 9 aT AAT Siquefal 
agat a at wa se ee efal aat © sata ara- 
vf arma fama afaasa: ware: Tat 


ITHT BWaATali®” “Satyahavya of the race of Vasishtha de- 
clared this great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati 
son of Janantapa; and in consequence Atyarati, who was not a 
king, by [that] knowledge traversed the whole earth round, 
reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, ¢ Thou hast 
subdued the whole earth round: exalt me now to greatness,’ 
Atyarati replied, ‘When, O Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only 
thy general.’ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the holy land of the 
gods; no mortal may conquer it: thou hast acted injuriously 
towards me; resign, therefore, that [which I have bestowed ].” 
In consequence of this the foe-destroying Sushmina, the son 
of Sivi, slew Atyarati, son of Janantapa, who had [thus] become 
bereft of his vigour, and destitute of strength.” (See Colebrooke’s 
Misc. Exs, i. 43). 


67 J am indebted to Professor M. Miiller for copying for me this passage 
from a MS. of the Aitareya-brahmana. 
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In the First Part of this work I have already cited the first 
of the preceding passages and several others, relating to the 
northern Kurus. 

I shall make some further extracts from the passage in the 
Ramayana there noticed, and adduce some other texts on the 
same subject. In the “description of the northern region,” 
Ramayana iv. 44. 82, ff. we have the following account: 


ata, Tea Ufiser fauraraacTs, FRA! ATT 
ara aerarata_ fAQqera WAST A ay Wia- 
aa at ATT ATH! A wat a wa arfa a 
ay aria areac: il 


“Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara 
Kurus, who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and 
undecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor 
heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, 
nor sun.” <A great deal more follows in the same hyperbolical 


strain and then it is added (verse 117): QeRta Bafana 
wat wat fafa:: aa arafaft ara fecumaaay 
AeA! and in weiss 121,122: 4 AQAA WT FeUt- 
AAT YT) waoTafy watTat a aa waa afar a 
fe wafaft ara eararafa <wa| “Beyond the 


Kurus to the north lies the ocean; and there the vast Soma 
mountain is situated, resembling a mass of gold.” “ You must 
not travel to the north of the Kurus. That region is untrodden 
by the steps of other living beings also. For that Soma- 
mountain is difficult of access even to the gods themselves.” 

In the same way when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, 
as described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes 
to the country of the Uttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus 
addressed by the guards at the gate of the city: (Sabha Parva 


verses 1045, 2): WTY AT BIT Wa Ww Fd aazya 
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-. 2. BE UL a afate ya wa wae aT 
-... we fafasreaa aatara wea SAT: 
qx Wa asa as varia afsarsfa fe atata az 


zaafa fags a fe arqueta naaatiatifaaa 
“This city, O king, cannot be subdued by thee. ... He who 
enters this city must be more than mortal. ... There is nothing 
to be beheld here, O Arjuna, which thou mayest conquer. 
Here are the Uttara Kurus, against whom no one attempts to 
combat. And even if thou shouldst enter, thou couldst behold 
nothing ; for here no one with a mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. 
Brah. viii. 23.), Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, ii. 62): “At the furthest 
accessible extremity of the earth, appears Harivarsha, with the 
northern Kurus. The region of Hari or Vishnu belongs to 
the system of mythical geography; but the case is different 
with the Uttara Kurus. Here there is a real basis of geogra- 
phical fact; of which fable has only taken advantage, without 
creating it. The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite independent 
of the mythical system of dvipas, though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65: 
“That the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an 
actual country and not on mere invention, is proved (1.) by the 
way in which they are mentioned in the Vedas” [the Aitareya- 
brahmana, as just quoted p. 332]; “(2.) by the existence of 
Uttara Kuru in historical times as a real country; and (3.) by 
the way in which the legend makes mention of that region as 
the home of primitive customs. To begin with the last point, 
the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the freer mode of life 
which women led in the early world, Book I, verses 4719—22: 


sata: faa gat faa area aaa) araarcfa- 
erfte: waargreetfefal atat ygcararat atar- 
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: EN ; 
Ua Bat wt arwatsae acres a fe yw: 
+0 ° S 
utisHad| aga wa urea faeatfarat: ger: 
aaa avaatafaatsian:| ware et wal 
sa yaa y aefifa waty a cere geaarfa 
waa |! ‘Women were formerly unconfined, and roved about at 
their pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, 
they abandoned their husbands, they were guilty of no offence; 
for such was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is 
even now the law for creatures born as brutes, which are free 
from lust and anger. This custom is supported by authority 
and is obferved by great rishis, and it is still practised among 
the northern Kurus.’ ee 
“The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance 
in one part of the world of that original blessedness which pre- 


vailed in the golden age. To afford a conception of the happy 
condition of the southern Kurus it is said in another place,” 


(M.-Bh. i. 4346: Bat: ayaa: are zfaut: ECTaeaw 
faugarar aetearar Zafearcwu: |) “* The southern Kurus 


vied in happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine 
rishis and bards.’ ” 


Professor Lassen goes on to say: “ Ptolemy (vi. 16.),°8" is also 


68 [Iam myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The prac- 
tice of promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by 
Svétakétu, son of the rishi Uddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother 
led away by a strange Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to 


be angry, as: FaTeat fe waut attarayat ufal aur 
ara: fqareata SS at TAT WHTI i “The women of all 


castes on earth are unconfined: just as cattle are situated, so are human 
beings, too, within their respective castes.” Svétakétu, however, could not 
endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives should 
remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Maha- 
bharata, i. verses 4724-33 —J. M.] 

68* The original passage will be given in the App. note G. 
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acquainted with Uitara Kwru. He speaks of a mountain, a 
people, and a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other 
ancient authors who elsewhere mention this name, have it from 
him. It is a part of the country which he calls Serica; accord- 
ingly to him the city lies twelve degrees west from the metro- 
polis of Sera and the mountain extends from thence far to the 
eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the whole of eastern Asia 
beyond the Ganges, the relative position which he assigns will 
guide us better than the absolute one, which removes Ottoro- 
korra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

** According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must 
be sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the Uttara, Kurus in 
view when he referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by 
Indian writers to live a thousand years. In his Indian Anti- 
quities, (Ind. Alterthumskunde, i. 511, 512, and note,) the same 
writer concludes that though the passages above cited relative 
to the Uttara Kurus indicate a belief in the existence of a really 
existing country of that name in the far north, yet that the 
descriptions there given are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern 
origin of the Kurus. It is probable, he thinks, that some such 
reminiscences originally existed, and still survived in the Vedic 
era, though there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Vana Parva 


of the Mahabharata, verses 10,545—46 : ATRIA BAA 
adygaie<al aefefrgrafed wae wrefa: we 
SAAT WAgTHRT AHI Vl ATBaTA Bare: 


ATG QW Arca) “And this is the region of Kasmira, 
all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis: behold it, along with 


69 Zeitschrift, as above, ii. 67. and Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, pp. 
70, 117. Tepi d ray yruerv ‘YrepBopéwy ra adra Neyey Tywwvidy cai Tevdapy 


Kai GdAotg pvPodOyore. 
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thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and 
Kasyapa, occurred.” 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4. 8. the salutary plant 
“kushtha” is spoken of as growing on the other side of the 
Himalaya: BEE BTA’ aaa: wat Ata way 
“Produced to the north of the Himavat, thou art carried to 
the people in the east.” This reference may perhaps be 
held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of this 
mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other 
side of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the Sankhayana or Kaushitaki-brah- 
mana vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153. note, and 
alluded to by Miller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” 
p. 340) it is reported that the north was resorted to at an early 
period for the purpose of studying language, as it was best 


known in that region: Wet afaxeray fox AUSITATS 
am @ wat wfawrag setat fafa waraact 
ag weg vo ua af ard fafaqai ar ar 
aa araagia ae at aa cf are: wet fe arat 


fea Wtatil “Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the northern 
region, Now Pathya Svasti is Vach [the goddess of speech. ] 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better 
spoken: and it is to the north that men go to learn speech: it 
is said that men listen to the instructions of any one who comes 
from that quarter: for that is renowned as the region of speech.” 
On this the commentator Vindyaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as 


above); WRTAALT ATTA ATH acadt wrwaa 
agitataa azare: wad ard fafa wcedtar- 
qiwaey wa afar at at were Weyl aa areal 


airs ufagare a Baayen: | “* Language is better under- 
stood and spoken :’ for Sarasvati is spoken of [as having her 
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abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Bad- 
arinath in the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the 
Vedas is heard. ‘Men go to the north to learn language’: 
to obtain the favour of Sarasvati; and ‘he who comes thence,’ 
having obtained her favour, ‘is listened to with attention,’ as 
every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an 
early connection with the north. 


Secr. 1X.—Ancient Persian Tradition of the Earliest Abodes of the Arian 
Race. 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the First Fargard 
of the Vendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries 
by Ahura-mazda, which has been held, not without probability, 
to contain a reference to the earliest regions known to the 
Iranians. Being unacquainted with Zend, I shall borrow the 
abstract which I give of this section from the versions of Pro- 
fessor Spiegel,’ and Dr. Haug.”} 

* Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere 
habitable. Had I not done this, all living things would have 
departed to Airyana-vaéjo.’” 

‘I, Ahura-mazda, created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vaéjo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and 
winter [or snow] the creation of the daévas. There are there 
ten months of winter, and two of summer.’ 


7 Avesta: Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen (Avesta: The Sacred 
Writings of the Parsis), vol. i. pp. 61, ff. 

71 Das Erste Kapitel des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), 
pp. 18, ff. 

7 The purport of this is, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vaéjo was 
originally the only cultivated country, and that all other countries were 
waste. As it was to be feared that the inhabitants of the waste would over- 
yun Airyana-vaéjo, other countries also were made habitable by Ahura- 


mazda, 
Z 2 
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‘TI, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyus. | 

‘I, &e., created as the third, best region, Mouru, the mighty, 
the holy.’ 

‘I, &., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
Bakhdhi, with the lofty banner.’ 

‘I, &c., created as the fifth, best region, Nisai.’ 

‘I, &c., created as the sixth, best region, Hardyu, abounding 
in houses [or water ].’ 

‘I, &., created as the seventh, best region, Vaékereta, where 
Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the de- 
stroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresagpa.’ 

‘T, &., created as the eighth, best region, Urva, full of 
pastures.’ 

‘I, &c., created as the ninth, best region, Khnénta, in which 
Vehrkana lies.’ 

‘I, &., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate Hara- 
qaiti.’ 

‘I, &., created as the eleventh, best region, Haétumat, the 
rich and shining.’ 

‘I, &e., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with three 
fortresses [or races].’ , 

“I, &e., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, the 
strong.’ 

‘I &c., created as the fourteenth, best region, Varena, with 
four corners; to which was born Thraétadno, who slew the 
serpent Dahaka.’ 

‘I, &c., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta-héndu 
[from the eastern to the western Hendu™]. In opposition, Angra- 
mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever].’ 

‘I, &c., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 


78 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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‘ There are besides other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 


I shall now adduce the most important comments of different 
authors on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9), that “the winter of ten months dura- 
tion assigned to Airyana-vaéjo, points to a position far to the 
north, at a great distance beyond the Jaxartes; but the situation 
cannot, in the absence of any precise accounts, be more spe- 
cifically fixed. Only so much is undeniable that the Iranians 
came from the distant north. The same thing results from the 
second fargard of the Vendidad, where the years of Yima are 
enumerated by winters, and the evils of winter are depicted in 
lively colours.” The same writer further remarks (pp. 23, 24,): 
* By Airyana-vaéjO we are to understand the original country 
of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its ruler was 
King Yima, the renowned Jemshéd of Iranian legends, who is 
hence called sruto Airyéné-vaejahi, ‘famous in Airyana-vaéjo’ 
(fargard ii). In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra 
adore the water of the celestial spring (Ardvi sara analita, 
Yasht, 5. 17. 104); and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates 
Drvaspa, and Ashi. Thus, Airyana-vaéj6 had become an 
entirely mythical region, the abode of gods and heroes, free 
from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said of Yima’s realm. 
We can, however, discover a historical substratum in the 
chapter before us. In Airyana-vaéj6 the winter lasts for ten 
months; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra- 
mainyus, was not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the 
abode of joy and blessedness. This long duration of winter is 
however perfectly characteristic of regions lying far to the 
north, and is a primitive reminiscence of the real cradle of the 
Iranians. In the legend of Airyana-vaéjo an actual historical 
recollection of this earliest home has thus become blended 
with the conception of a primeval abode of mankind in para- 
dise, such as is represented in so many popular traditions.” 

“ Airyana-vaéjo,” says Spiegel, “ is to be placed in the furthest 

z 8 
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east of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and 
Jaxartes take their rise.” ; 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient 
Margiana); the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria); the fifth, 
Nisa (the ancient Niszea); the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); 
the seventh is Kabul, according to Spiegel, and Sejestan ac- 
cording to Burnouf, Lassen, and Haug; the eighth is Kabul 
according to Haug; the ninth is Gurgan according to Spiegel, 
and Kandahar according to Haug; the tenth is the Arachosia 
of the ancients; the eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend 
river; the twelfth is Rei in Media; the thirteenth may be 
Chihrem in Iran (Spiegel) or a city in Khorasan (Haug); the 
fourteenth is variously placed; the fifteenth is the country of 
the seven rivers (sapta-sindhavas), or the Panjab; and the 
sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug 
remarks (p. 6): “ The original document itself [as distinguished 
from certain additions which appear to have been interpolated 
in it] is certainly of high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of 
the oldest of the pieces which compose the existing Vendidad. 
But in the form in which it lies before us (even after striking 
out the late interpolations) it is decidedly subsequent to Zara- — 
thustra; and later than the so-called Gathds, in which, for the 
most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines of Zarathustra 
have been handed down. The chief reason for this conclusion 
is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian doctrine 
in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “Though, there is thus no doubt that this 
fargard only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do 
not thereby mean to say that it is of modern origin; on the 
contrary, its whole contents show that it must be very ancient. 
We can scarcely derive from it any fixed historical data. From 
the names of the countries, however, we can gather not only 
that the geographical knowledge of its author was very limited, 
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but also that the region actually occupied by the Arians was 
much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

Professor Spiegel remarks on the same fargard as follows 
G. 59): “ The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the 
Persian nation in particular, has been fully allowed by inves- 
tigators of the mythology and history of the ancient world. 
Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, have recognised in these 
accounts of the Vendidad a half-historical, half-mythical frag- 
ment, which reveals to us the state of geographical knowledge 
among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the 
history of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding 
the first mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those 
which follow as the regions which were peopled at a later date. 
The order in which the countries are arranged appears to tell in 
favour of this hypothesis.” 

In his second vol. p. cix., however, Professor Spiegel retracts 
his qualified adhesion to the view of Rhode. He says: “I 
cannot coincide in the attempt to discover in the first chapter 
of the Vendidad an account of the gradual migration of the 
Iranians. It has been said that that list of countries is a 
continuous history of their attempts at colonisation, beginning 
with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu 
or India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migra- 
Honiene. Foi. Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specifi- 
cation of the countries known to the Iranians at a particular 
time. This period however can not be a very recent one, as 
the name Hapta-Hendu is connected with the Vedic period. 
This name however may have been preserved in Persia after it 
had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude from it that 
this fargard was composed contemporaneously with the Vedas.” 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observa- 
tions: “These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by 
step the extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which 

Zz 4 
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they have ever since occupied. The thing which interests us 
the most in this enumeration is the point of departure, and the 
general direction of the movement. The first perfect abode 
which Ormuzd created is called Airyana-vago. ... As Ritter 
and Lassen remark, the ten months of winter and only two of 
summer can only apply to the highest vallies of Belurtagh and 
Mustagh at the north-east corner of the Iranian table-land. 
But it is difficult to conceive that an ‘excellent’ abode could 
ever have existed there, unless we assume a very improbable 
alteration of climate. We are as little able to imagine how 
a country so savage and so poor could have been the cradle of a 
race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we must 
separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical data. Avwryana-vaéjo, the primeval paradise, was pro- 
bably nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the 
country originally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, 
the Perso-Arian branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual 
increase of the Arian population, may have directed their steps 
towards the east as far as the high vallies of Belurtagh and 
Mustagh, where their further progress would be arrested. Ata 
later period, when the emigration of the other Arian tribes had 
left the field clear, they descended from these unprofitable regions 
towards the more favoured countries of which they had pre- 
served some recollection, as we learn from the myth in the 
Vendidad.”—Origines Indo-Européennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views on the first fargard of the Vendidad 
will be found above, in note 56, p. 315,73* 


Secr. X.—What was the Route by which the Aryas penetrated into 
India ? 


We have already seen (pp. 304-322) that according to the most, 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the 
country which the different branches of the Indo-European race 


i3* See App. note H. 
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occupied in common before their separation. Professor Benfey, 
who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in 
designating that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that 
the Indian and Persian branches of this family may, after their 
separation from the others, have dwelt together, more to the 
south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus. 
In regard to the route by which the Indo-Arians immigrated into 
Hindusthan, he makes the following remarks (Indien, pp. 14, ff.): 

“Tf, then, as we assume, the Arians (7. e. the Indians and 
Persians) originally dwelt together in the region of Little Thibet, 
the question arises how they came into the separate seats which 
we find them occupying in historical times. It is by no means 
impossible that the entire mass of Arians may have first of all 
taken a western route towards Bactria, &c., and have then spread 
themselves through the passes of the Hindu-kush into Cabul 
and Affghanistan, that great region which formed as it were the 
bridge between the eastern Arians or Sanskrit-speakers and the 
western, or proper Arians, and in which, in historical times, both 
branches encountered each other. The Sanskrit-speaking Arians 
would then have penetrated into their new abodes by the same 
route across the Indus by which foreign nations have generally 
entered. Their immigration by this side has been assumed by 
Wilson, A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen and others. I do not ven- 
ture directly to deny that this was the route they took, 
especially as I admit, in imine, that historical certainty is not 
to be expected for periods of so great antiquity: but many con- 
siderations appear to me to tell in some measure against it. The 
Indians regard Brahmavartta, the tract of land between the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati, as the peculiar centre point of 
Indian civilisation. Bordering on this tract are Kurukshetra, 
(in the region of the modern Delhi) the Matsyas, (on the 
Jumna) the Panchalas in the vicinity of the modern Canoj, and 
the Sitrasenas (in the district of Mathura) called by Arrian 
(after Megasthenes) Loupacfvat. This is called the land of the 
Brahmarshis. Madhyadesga, or the central land, is next named, 
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which embraces the two preceding tracts, is bounded to the south 
by the Vindhya, on the north by the Himalaya, and stretches 
from Vinagana in the east to Praydga in the west. Finally 
Aryavartta embraces all the foregoing tracts and reaches from 
sea to sea. We see here the narrow limits to which the country 
regarded as the most sacred, is confined ; and how this division 
appears, as it were, to indicate the gradual extension of the 
Sanskrit-speaking people from that point, in continually widen- 
ing circles. This small tract is bordered by the Sarasvati and it 
is remarkable that at the point where the country of the western 
Arians (the Persians) begins, the same name meets us in its 
Zend form Haraqaiti. In the holy land (to the north) the 
Sarévara (the best of waters) played the principal part: are we 
then to suppose that the two Arian nations, independent of each 
other, yet united by the spiritual bond of water-worship, in re- 
collection of the sacred Saras (¢ lake’) recognised again in their 
new abodes the Sarasvati? Although this point alone appears 
to me to indicate that the Sanskrit-speaking people found their 
first Indian abodes on the banks of the Sarasvati, the fact of the 
Ganges being their holiest river tells still more in favour of the 
same conclusion. If they came to India with the religious neces- 
sity of paying reverence to a great river, why (if they arrived from 
the north-west) were they not contented with the Indus (which 
they first encountered); and how was it that they only found 
the satisfaction of this want in the Ganges, which was so far 
distant’*? Finally the oldest city which according to the legend 
was founded in India is that which the Pandavas (the pale, 
white men in contrast to the black population) built in the 
Khandava forest on the Jumna—a situation which was far re- 
moved from the Indus and close to the holiest region. These 
Pandavas, according to another passage of the Mahabharata, 
were educated in the Himalaya. 


“ [But they seem at first to have paid very little regard to the Ganges, as 
we shall see further on.—J. M.] 
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“While, however, through the force of all these considerations, 
we incline to the opinion that the tract between the Jumna and 
the Sarasvati was at once the holiest and the earliest seat of the 
Arians in India, we are not thereby compelled to abandon the 
view that they might have penetrated by the route of the Indus, 
though this view thus loses much of its probability. If in the 
description of the several tracts given in Manu’s Institutes, we 
are to recognise a sort of history of the extension of the Aryas 
in northern India, we may also deduce from it with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the most ancient colonists immigrated in small num- 
bers. This view is further supported by the circumstance that, 
though apparently 3000 years have elapsed from that time to 
the present, still so many fragments of the aboriginal population 
have survived, and have never been entirely subdued by the 
Arians, even in their most flourishing era, and in the tracts of 
which they were most completely masters. If, however, the 
Aryas immigrated only in small numbers, they could not 
possibly have traversed the regions lying between the Indus and 
the Sarasvati (which Alexander the Great in his invasion never 
reached), without ever entertaining the thought of settling till 
they arrived at the tract which, it appears to us, must be 
regarded as their first fixed abode. I conjecture from this that 
they crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern vallies of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, 
rather as peaceable colonists than as martial conquerors. The 
passes over which the road lies are, it is true, difficult, but by no 
means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every sort of 
intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. By these 
routes the first Aryas who settled in India, partly following the 
various branches of the Ganges, might have found their way, 
through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains situated to 
the south of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indraprastha, 
and thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble 
Mlechhas, and gradually conquering all the parts of India which 


were not too difficult of access.” 
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A. W. von Schlegel, on the other hand, thinks that the Indo- 
Arians must have penetrated into India from the west. After 
describing the difficulties of the sea routes leading to India from 
the south, and of the land route over the Himalaya from the 
north, he goes on to say: “The western side of India appears 
to be more open, as from Kashmir to the delta of the Indus 
the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that river 
itself. But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, 
owing to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its 
right bank is flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads 
out into, or is surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, 
and even above the confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded 
by sandy deserts. From that point to the place where it enters 
the plains near Attock, a tract intervenes where the passage 
may be more easily effected. Accordingly it is on this side that 
India has always been entered by foreign conquerors, by Semira- 
mis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . . by Alexander 
the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, by the 
Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era: by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
by the Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir 
Shah. Thus all probabilities are united in favour of the suppo- 
sition that the ancestors of the Hindus came from the same 
side; a supposition which we find to be confirmed by arguments 
of another kind. The Panjab would consequently be the first 
country occupied by the colonists. Tradition does not, how- 
ever, celebrate this as a classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on 
by Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct 
in their customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been 
corrupted by the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to be- 
lieve that it was only after the colonists had spread themselves 
over the plains of the Ganges, that their form of worship, and 
the social order dependant upon it, could have assumed a per- 
manent form.”—Essais littéraires et historiques, pp. 455-457, 


roy 
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The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 
tO) ). 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, 
believe themselves to be autochthonous: their sacred legends 
represent India itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of 
the patriarchs, and the theatre of their deeds; and they have 
no recollection of having sprung from any country out of India, 
or of having ever lived beyond the bounds of their own Bharata- 
varsha. (See however above, p. 323, ff.) 

“Tt is true that we might be tempted to discover in the supe- 
rior sacredness which they ascribe to the north, a reference, 
unintelligible to themselves, to a closer connection which they 
had formerly had with the northern countries; for the abodes of 
most of the gods are placed towards the north in and beyond 
the Himalaya, and the holy and wonderful mountain Meru is 
situated in the remotest regions in the same direction. A more 
exact examination will, however, lead to the conviction that the 
conception to which we have referred, has been developed in 
India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar character of 
the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the snowy 
summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the plains, 
and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table- 
land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear 
and cloudless sky and peculiar natural productions, would neces- 
sarily designate the north as the abode of the gods and the 
theatre of wonders; while its holiness is explicable from the 
irresistible impression produced upon the mind by surrounding 
nature. Uttara Kuru, the Elysium in the remotest north, may 
be most properly regarded as an ideal picture created by the 
imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as a recollec- 
tion of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such at 
least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and 
as late as the Vedic era, a recollection of this sort attached 
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itself to that country, though in later times no trace of it has 
been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 307-— 
309), which lead us to conclude that the Indians could not 
have been autochthonous, Lassen proceeds as follows (p. 515) : 
«“ There is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian- 
Indians to have immigrated into India; they must have come 
through the Panjab, and they must have reached the Panjab 
through western Kabulistan. The roads leading from the 
country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and the valley of 
the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down upon 
Gilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, 
are now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that 
exist, and do not appear to have been ever much or frequently 
used as lines of communication. We can only imagine the 
small tribes of the Daradas to have come by the second route 
from the northern side of the Hindukush into their elevated 
vallies, but we cannot suppose the mass of the Arians to have 
reached India by this road. All the important expeditions 
of nations or armies which are known to us have proceeded 
through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if we sup- 
pose the Arian-Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity 
to the Panjab; on the contrary, “ the Sarasvati is the western 
boundary of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. 
There are, indeed, Indians dwelling further to the west, but 
they do not observe the Brahmanical ordinances in all their 
integrity. But this mode of regarding the western tribes can 
only have arisen after the Indian institutions had been deve- 
loped, and a marked difference had become observable between 
the people living east of the Sarasvati, and those on the western 
border. The people of the Panjab always appear as descended 
from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
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the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the 
kings of the pure portion of India, and the tribes to the west- 
ward. There is no break in the chain of Indian races towards 
the west.” 

M. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with 
which we are now occupied, by speaking of “the movement 
which from the earliest ages had carried the Arian race from 
the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” 
&e., Preface to Bhag. Pur., vol. iii. p. xxix. 

Tam not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed 
an opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered 
India; but in his work on the Lit. and Hist. of the Veda (1846), 
p- 136, he writes as follows: “It is more than probable that the 
bulk of the tribes which we may designate as the Vedic people 
dwelt nearer to the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle 
which is described in the hymn before us was one of those con- 
flicts in which the northern tribes pressed upon the southern, 
on their way towards the regions which they were eventually 
to occupy. The Indus is well known and frequently celebrated 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda, while at this moment I know of 
only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that 
only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 

The same writer in his article on “ Brahma and the Brah- 
mans,” in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, 
p- 81, again expresses himself thus: “ When the Vedic people, 
expelled by some shock—and that at a period more recent than 
the majority of the hymns of the Veda—relinquished their seats 
in the Panjab and on the Indus, advanced further and further 
to the south, drove the aborigines into the hills, and occupied 
the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the division of 
power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time 
dwelling beyond the Indus. In his Hist. of Ind. Lit. (1852), 
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pp. 2 and 3, he writes: “In the oldest parts of the Rig-veda 
the Indian people appear to us as settled on the north-western 
borders of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, 
on the borders of the Kubha river, the Kady in Kabul. The 
gradual diffusion of this people from this point towards the east, 
beyond the Sarasvati, and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, 
can be traced almost step by step in the later portions of the 
Vedic writings.” 

In his “Recent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same 
writer similarly remarks: ‘“ The oldest hymns of the Veda show 
us the Arian people still dwelling beyond, or at least, only on 
the north-western frontiers of India; viz., in the tract between 
the Cabul river and the Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their 
advance from this point, and extension over India can be traced 
step by step in their literature. Their road lay to the north 
of the great desert of Marwar, from the Satadru (the modern 
Sutlej) to the Sarasvati, a river (esteemed at a later period as 
of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands of the 
desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 
of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacred- 
ness ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it 
formed the boundary line between the Brahmanical organization 
which was being now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian 
races of the west which retained the free manner of life inherited 
from their forefathers.”—Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 


* In his Indische Studien, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849, 1850), Weber 
speaks of the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see 
above, p. 324, ff), and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen 
1,515, will have it) into India; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab; as 
it is only in this way that we can explain the northern Kurus and the 
northern Madras, with whom the conception of the golden age became after- 
wards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted in the text, which 
were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have dwelt on 
the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the 
westward. 
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M. Langlois in the Preface to his French Translation of the 
R.-V., speaks to the same effect, pp. ix. x.: “The hymns of the 
Rig-veda were composed for tribes which had come from the 
banks of the Indus, and were living in the plains watered by the 
Ganges. This people seems to have belonged to that great 
branch of the human race known under the name of the 
Aryas. They brought with them a mild and simple civiliza- 
tion, patriarchal manners, a polished language. . . . These 
Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back before 
them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage 
customs and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the 
types of those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. 
At the head of the first colony there must have been a prince of 
the Arian nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as 
the father of mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to R.-V. i. 33. 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of 
his work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly 
as regards the point under consideration: “It is my opinion 
that the Indian colony conducted by Manu, which established 
itself in Aryavirtta, came from the countries which lie to the 
west of the Indus, and of which the general name was Aria, 
Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Miller does not, as far as I am aware, any where 
determine the route by which the Arians arrived in India, 
more precisely than is done in the following passages: “ At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards 
the ‘seven rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, 
and the Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their 
home.”—Last Results of Sanskrit Researches, p. 129. And 
again, at p. 131, he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes 
of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] 
conquered, or drove before them... . the aboriginal inhabi- 


tants of the Trans-Himalayan countries.” In his “ Last Results 
AA 
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of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340, he says: “The Arians 
were strangers in the land of the Indus and Ganges, but no one 
can now determine the exact spot whence they came, and where 
they had been previously settled. Traditions current among 
the Brahmans as to the northern regions, considered the seats 
of the blessed, may be construed into a recollection of their 
northern immigration—holy places along the rivers of northern 
India, where .even in later times Brahmans went to learn the 
purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their onward course— 
the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may prove the 
slow but steady progress towards the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India, but with the sources of those rivers the homes 
of the Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we 
have reached the highest points of view accessible on Indian 
ground.” (See above, pp. 309, 310.) 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist 
between the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are 
all of one accord at least in regard to this one point, that India 
is not the original country of the Hindus. 


Secr. XI. The immigration of the Indo- Arians from the North-west rendered 
probable by the tenor of the Vedic Hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brah- 
manical Indians, into India from the north-west, is further 
rendered probable by the fact that the writers of the Vedic hymns 
appear to be most familiar with the countries lying in that 
direction, @.¢., with the north-western parts of India itself, as well 
as with the countries bordering on, or beyond the Indus, and with 
the rivers which flow through those regions; while the countries 
and rivers in the central and eastern parts of India are more 
rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever is made to the 
regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the following 
remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist. of 
the Veda, p. 136: “The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and 
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frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, while at 
present I know of only one hymn in which the Ganges is men- 
tioned, and that only in a subordinate capacity. This passage 
occurs in one of the hymns ascribed to Sindhukshit, son of 
Priyamedha, which is addressed to the Sindhu, ‘the most 
copious of streams,’ (apasdm apastamd). The other rivers are 
solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, which 
are dedicated to the Sindhu." The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus: ‘Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Sutudri, with the Parushni, receive graciously my 
hymn. Marudvridha, hear with the Asikni, the Vitasta; 
Arjikiya, hear with the Sushoma.’””6 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the follow- 


ing, R-V. i. 126.1: SRST WaT wat aflet 
fasurfe faaat wae) at & avaa afadia 


RV. x.76.6: 5H HAG WA waa NafS xia 
waat wena! afear aegy fawarsifara wogr 


SqTaar lt Bea 
76 Part of Yaska’s note (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows: [TH A qty 


aaa avata Rafe wea ara arta afer 
que nage faawar woaata arcufe gataer 
Safa waa) . . . xeradl qealarE: 

afaayatfaatt . - . ACY! Bat AW AeA Var 
agufen . . . arsifarat faarferress Gee Part I. p. 116, 


end of note 23.) ‘The entire sense is, ‘Receive this hymn, O Ganga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati, Sutudri, Parusbni, and Marudvridha along with the 
Asikni, and Arjikiya along with the Vitasta and Sushoma”’ .. . Pa- 
rushni is a name of the Iravati. . . . Asikni means ‘black... . All rivers 
[may be called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Maruts. .. . 
Arjikiya is a name of the Vipas.” See Roth’s remarks on these rivers, in 
his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136—140. 
AA 2 
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aaa, BAA Ba TaRATA! “With my intellect, I pro- 
duce energetic encomiums upon Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, 
who dwells on the Sindhu; the invincible prince, who, desirous 
of renown, has performed through me a thousand oblations.” 
In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a reference which 
indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis and 
its sheep: @at Seafe rant aeardcrurfaarfaati 
‘T am all downy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is 
placed by Lassen (in the map of ancient India in Vol. IT. 
of his Indian Antiquities) to the west of the Indus, and to the 
south of the Cophen or Kabul river, the same position to which 
the Gandaritis of the ancients is referred.” The word Sindhu 
also occurs in the following passages of the Rig-veda, viz., 
EP OAIG SIS 12OTROL aL WEG eH iv.: 90.9125) vie ao 
Vile oo5,.0 3 Will, 20. 253 <x, 04.9. elt a6, howevers dimculs 
to say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these 
passages (which occurs in a hymn to the Visve devas) is as fol- 


lows, R-V. x. 64. 9: aut aca: farpefifr wet 
aecaarssaay TaUt:| Satqray aac: azfaaar 
yaaa qat AYA al Waal! “Let the Sarasvati, the 


Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their waves; let the great rivers come 
with their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) 
to us your waters with butter and honey.” 

The. verse which has been cited above from the Rig-veda, 
x. 15. 6, in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed 
by another 78 in which the names of several other rivers are men- 


™ The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the 
Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadike, as forming part of the army 
of Xerxes. See the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, ff. 


*R-V.x.75.7: SBIAA WA YAt HA THAT Ceat 
aati a a faeut quer aradl qq Aecat acy 
atfaciaa tl 
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tioned, viz., the Trishtima, the Rasa,’® the Sveti, the Kubha, 
the Gomati, and the Krumu. In Roth and Bohtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the last three streams are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus.”* That they were really so is rendered probable by 
their being mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the 
case of the Kubha, the probability is strengthened by its name, 
which has a close resemblance to that of the Kw¢yy, or Kabul river, 
which falls into the Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage 
from Weber’s Ind. Liter., above p. 352). This river is men- 


tioned again in R.-V. v. 53.9: @t at carsfaaat qr 
ayaa: feeufe Oeaqi at a: ufteta, acy: 


qaifre za ZL BaAAG Tl “Let not, O Maruts, 
the Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhu 
arrest you: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy 
you impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the 
verse previously cited (R.-V. x. 75. 7), and declared by Roth 
to be an affluent of the Indus, is the Gomati. It is not 
necessary that we should identify this river with the Gomati 
(Goomtee), which rises to the north-west of Oude and flows 


past Lukhnow. A river of the same name is mentioned again 


in R.-V. viii, 24.30: war wafsat aay TANAy 
fazfat “This powerful man dwells afar on the [banks of 


the] Gomati.” It is quite possible that the name of the river in 


79 The Rusa is considered by Dr. Aufrecht, in his explanation of R.-V. x. 
108, to denote there and elsewhere the “milky way.” See Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as 


meaning ariver: (QT at t} Nir. xi. 25. 

79* In his Elucidations (Erliiuterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 34, note, 
Professor Roth remarks: “The Kophén is the Kubha of the Veda, 
mentioned in R.-V. v. 53.9, and x.75.7. If we identify the Krumu and 
Gomati of this last text, with the Kurum and Gomal which flow into the 
Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), we may regard the 
rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasa, Sveti, and Anitabha] as 
being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the K6phén.” 

AA3 
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Oude may have been borrowed from some stream further west.®° 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the 
Indus, is mentioned in R.-V. viii. 19. 37; QaTeqy afy 
avafa \) These words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and 


explained thus : GaTsaat | aay a} wafall “Suvastu is 
a river; tuyma means a holy place.” On this passage Roth 
observes, Erliuterungen, p. 43: “The bard Sobhari is recount- 
ing the presents which he received from Trasadasyu, son of 
Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the Mahabharata, 
vi. 333,8! the Suvastu is connected with the Gauri. Now, 
according to Arrian, Indica, 4. 11,°? the Soastos and Garoias 
flow into the Kophén. From comparing these two passages, 
it results with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the 
same as the modern Suwad, a stream which flows into the 
Kabul river from the north, after first joining the Panjkora.” 
Returning now to R.-V. x. 75. 6, and taking first the most 
westerly streams there specified, we come (1.) to the Vitasta or 
Behat, (2.) the Asikni or Chenab (Akesines), (3.) the Parushni, 
Travati, or Ravee, (4.) the Arjikiya, Vipas, or Beeas, and (5.) the 
Sutudri, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Pa- 
rushni with the Ivavati, and the Arjikiya with the Vipas; Pro- 
fessor Roth considers the Asikni to be the same as the Chenab 
or Akesines; and there is no doubt that the Vitasta is the 
Hydaspes, and that the Sutudri is the Sutlej. We have, conse- 


8° There is a stream called Gomiti in Kemaon, which must be distinct 
from the river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains, 


®1 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda. The words 


ae: ATG BTS WA aeqat efeca*Ma “The 
Vastu, the Suvastu, the Gauri, the Kampana, and the Hiranyati.”’ 

8 Kaugijy d€ éy Ieveeharpridt, dua ot aywy Mddavréy re kai Soacroy Kai 
Vappolar, exdioi &¢ tov Ivddv. “The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peuké- 
le@tis, bringing with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garreas.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson, (Ariana Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names 
really denote one and the sameriver. See App. note I. 
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quently, in this passage an enumeration of the rivers of the 
Panjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in R.-V. viii. 20. 25; 
the Parushni in R.-V. vii. 18. 8, 9, and viii. 63. 15; the 
Sutudri in iii. 33. 1; and the Vipaé in iii, 33. 1, 3. and iv. 
30. 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, 
R.-V. x. 75. 6, are the Sarasvati, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. 
The following are some of the most remarkable passages in 
which the Sarasvati is celebrated. In iii. 23. 4, it is thus men- 
tioned along with the Drishadvati, (with which Manu, ii. 17, 


also associates it) and the Apaya: f4 @T zu qt art ufaar 
Teas Viera weal Tegai Arad arwarai 


aqaat Lata feetfe “On an auspicious day I place 
thee on the most sacred spot of lla, the earth. Shine, O Agni, 
wealth-bestowing, in the assembly of men on the banks of the 
Drishadvati, the Apaya, the Sarasvati.’ In R.-V. vi. 61. 2, the 


same river is thus magnified: gay wafs fawat SaTaHa_ 
ara facut afsefreafafr:) wcraanita, sae gefate: 
ava AT faataa wifafar: i “By her force, and her im- 


petuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. For succour let us, with praises 
and ceremonies, invoke Sarasvati who sweeps away her banks.” § 
In verse 13 of the same hymn the same epithet apasam apa- 
stamd, “most copious of streams,” which is applied to the 
Sindhu in R.-V. x. 75. 7. (see above p. 355), is also assigned 


to the Sarasvati. 


83 In reference to this verse, Yaska: observes, ii. 23: 4 avaai- 
ga aciwaa caaag favat waf . . waar 


qe ta “There are texts which speak of Sarasvati both as a river and 


as a goddess. In the following she is referred to as a river.” He then 
quotes the verse before us. 
AA 4 
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Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Rig-veda are de- 
voted to the praises of the Sarasvati and her male correlative 
the Sarasvat. The first and part of the second verse of the 


former hymn are as follows: YF azar UTqaT wa wat 
atedt HEWa aaa: U1 HW ATTUTAT taa atfa 
feat aut afea faeycatn wat waa atadt 
aztat wha at fafa ATAARTA Ml “This Sarasvati has 


flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron de- 
fence. This stream [or the Sindhu] rushes on as if [driven by] 
a charioteer, by her greatness outrunning all other rivers.** 
Sarasvati is known as the one river, flowing on pure from 
the mountains to the sea.” ® 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Rig- 
veda besides x. 75. 5. In v. 52. 17, reference is made to 
property in cows and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; * 
and in vil. 18. 19 it is said that the “ Yamuna gladdened Indra.” §7 
I have found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage be- 
sides x. 75. 5, viz., in vi. 45. 31,8° where the adjective gangya, 


®4 See the translation of this verse in Benfey’s Glossary to the Sama-veda, 
p- 157 under the word rathi. 

* Langlois, vol. ili. p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvati in this hymn 
stands, not for a river, but for “ the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. 
“These libations form a river, which flows from the mountains, where the 
sacrifice is performed, and where the soma plant is collected. This river 
flows into the samudra (sea), which is the vessel destined to receive the 
libations.” 


*R-V.v. 62.17: GHAR All BAR GE CTH Tai 
\ * ~ = 
aa fa Cray 3a, Asi 
7 R.-V. vii. 18.19: BTafex aaa carte i 
*§ See Roth, Litt. und Gesch. des Weda, p. 136; and above p. 354, 
The words are: JR; aay a ayy: lj Roth, sub voce kaksha, says, 


the sense of the word kaksha is uncertain. Langlois does not translate it. 
Wilson misapprehends Sayana’s explanation. 
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“belonging to the Ganga,” occurs. But the Rig-veda con- 
tains no hymn devoted to the celebration of the Ganga, such as 
we find appropriated to the Sindhu and Sarasvati. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.-V. iy. 
30. 18, v. 53. 9. and x. 64. 9. The first of these texts runs thus: 
wa at ag arat acarft; mca atrfacar 
Bayt: | “Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna, 
and Chitraratha on the other side of the Sarayu.” The 
second and third have been already quoted in pp. 356, 357. 
The Sarayu named in these passages, particularly the last two, 
may be different from the river of the same name which now 
flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it is men- 
tioned in connection with rivers all of which appear to be in 
the Panjab. But it is not necessary to suppose this, as we 
shall presently see that one of the Vedic rishis was acquainted with 
Kikata or Behar. In the Rig-veda we have no mention made 
of the rivers of the south, which have in later ages become so 
renowned in Hindusthan for their sanctity, the Narmada, the 
Godaveri, and the Kavéri. 

We have already seen (p. 337) that the Himalaya mountains 
are mentioned in the Atharva-veda. In a fine hymn, the 121st 
of the 10th mandala of the R.-V., also, we have the following 
verse: x. 121.4: aaa feaaar afzat aa eae CaaT 
ete: ll “He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the 
sea with the river declare,” ®° &. Butno allusion to the Vindhya 
range, which runs across the central parts of India, is to be 
found in the Rig-veda. 

The following text from the R.-V. shows that the author of 
the hymn (said to be Viswamitra) knew something of the coun- 


89 Gee Miiller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gott in der Geschichte, Part IT. 
x 

p- 107. The Himalaya is also mentioned, A.-V, xii. 1. 11: facae 
gaat feaaarscy a sfafa arava «May thy mountains 


be snowy, O earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” 
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tries to the eastward as faras Kikata or Behar: R.-V. ili. 53. 14, 
fe a aufa Maeg aat arfat eB a au 
aaa! at aT Wt WaTTE “ST CIR UCCME COR 
LFyqat Fl) “ What are thy cows doing among the Kikatas ? 
They yield no milk for oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring 
us the wealth of Pramaganda for the usurer]; and subdue to us, 
O Maghavat, (Indra), the degraded man (naichasakha).” Yaska 
explains Kikata as “‘a country inhabited by people who were not 
a cS iS 90 
Aryyas;” Nirukta, vi. 32: @THET ATA SUT SATVApaara: tl 

The word Kikata is given in the vocabulary called Trikanda- 
gesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata 


Purina i, 3. 24: Aq HAT VHT SATSTA SUSITA | 
agt aTatT saga: alne | afazfal “Then, when the 


% Sayana gives an alternative explanation of hikatah, borrowed from 
ahint in Yaka: ar fHatfatretatrawaurfa: fH 
wattage: yga faa arearada way 
auzv ofa azeat arfeaat: AYHSTI I “Or the Kikatas are 


atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, ‘ what fruit will result from sacri- 
fices, alms, or oblations? rather eat and drink, for there is no other world 
but this.’” In Sayana’s introduction to the Rig-veda (Miiller’s edit. vol. i. 
p- 7), an aphorism of the Mimansa, with a comment, is quoted, in which an 
objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Nai- 


chasakha is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king : fa a aufa 
aiacfafa Aa aac ata Baye waa: aur 
III aa ant val ara crsaaasa afaar 


ATATAT: || “In the verse, ‘what do thy cows among the Kokatas, &c.,’ a 


country named Kikata is recorded, together with a city called Naichagakha 
and a king called Pramaganda ; all which are non-eternal objects.” 
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Kali age has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, 
will be born among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies 
of the gods (the Asuras).” The commentator on the Bhag. 
Pur. explains the Kikatas by wa WATWS T | “in the dis- 
trict of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. Pur. vii. 10. 18, it is said: 
a4 a4 VARA: VATA: waehRa:| BTA: WAT- 


aTtTal yar sta ATHST! tl “In every place where those 
who are devoted to me, who are calm, who regard all things as 
alike, who are holy and virtuous are born, the men [of that 
country | are purified, even if they be Kikatas.” Weber, how- 
ever, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the 
Kikatas were not (as Yaska tells us) a non-Arian tribe, but a 
people, who, like the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, though 
they did not observe Arian rites; and they may, he thinks, 
have been Buddhists, or the forerunners of Buddhism.” 

From these passages there seems to be no doubt that the 
Kikatas were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one of the mantras of the Atharva- 
veda, v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. 
and Hist. of the Veda, pp. 37-—42, may tend to show what were 
the limits of the country occupied by the Aryas at the date of 
its composition. These limits coincide with those indicated 
in the preceding passage from the Rig-veda, in which the Ki- 
katas are mentioned. This mantra contains an invocation to 
Takman, apparently a personified cutaneous disease, who is 
supplicated to withdraw to certain other tribes, whose names are 
specified, and whom we may therefore with probability conclude 
to have been regarded as without the Arian pale. A.-V. v. 


22, verses 6, 7 8 12. 14: Brat BE Ana Wat 
BQ Asti saasraawaaafa afsry zy- 
SC TTA BHAT TR AAT AT TATA! 
wate wae at aaa Ma Wafenon AETTaTAy 
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EN EN 
quant aatg wa Hatfa cara gat sTSaTi aT 
SATUS TRA BATAT qaraa war atfenar wel qWart 
ASAT VS WRTAATT TATU THaTfCaT FAa- 
Siseat aria: Fe wafaa waft} ara oft 
zafa Wasi “His (Takman’s) abode are the Mujavats, his 
abode the Mahavrishas. As soon as thou art born, O Takman, 
thou sojournest (?) among the Bahlikas. Go, Takman, to the 
Mijavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose the female 
Sudra for food; and shake her. Passing by our friends(?), devour 
the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to Takman 
these or those foreign regions. Takman, along with thy 
brother Baldsa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with 
thy nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharins, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 

The Mujavats are again mentioned in the Vajasanéyi-sanhita, 


3. 61, as follows: a i a 

61, as follows: Wat aA WRTad aa qtr ayaaaT 
smifei waaauat fearatae: affrarat afeea a: 
frat safe Ne “This, O Rudra, is thy food; with it depart 


%1 Miujavat is explained by the commentator on the V.-S., as the name 


° ’ ks 
of a mountain, the place of Rudra’s abode, AaatTala aya waar 
arg aT a QT ATF _Il The commentator on the Satapatha-brahmana 
says it is the “ Northern Mountain,” Berar: Waa: \| The Satapatha- 
brahmana (2. 6.2. 17.) thus comments on the text of the Vaj.-S. after 


quoting it: Waa aT Beata afl asa araeaar- 
afl AA BATS YW ATA Ba | aT we yy 
PAAQACT! AAAS WT Fa sa saaawar 
faatataa caftea: frat satelfa waaers afaarer 
fa. framadara ual ev fe a aga 
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beyond the Mujavats, With thy bow unbent, and concealed 
from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, uninjuring us and 
propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a 
Bactrian race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 356,) may, 
as Roth thinks, be a hill tribe in the north-west of India; and 
the Mahavrishas may belong to the same region.° 

The Angas and Magadhas mentioned in verse 13, are on the 
contrary, tribes living in south Behar, and the country border- 
ing on it to the east. We have thus in that verse two nations 
situated to the north-west, and two to the south-east, whom we 
may suppose, from the maledictions pronounced on them, to 
have been hostile, or alien tribes, who lived on the borders of 
Brahmanical India, and to have been beyond its boundaries at 
the time this incantation was composed. (Roth, Lit. and Hist. 
of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the 
Atharva-veda are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, 
were really of a non-Arian origin. 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in com- 
munication with the Gandharas. In the Satapatha-brahmana 
allusion is made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit, 


fafa AATSTS Al aarat afa l) “Men go on their way 
with provision. He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, wher- 
ever hehas to go. Here his journey is beyond the Mijavats ; hence he says 
‘pass beyond the Mijavats ;' ‘with bow unbent and concealed,’ ‘ uninjuring 
us and propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘clad in a skin.” This lulls him 
to sleep; for while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘clad 
in a skin”” <A derivative of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.-V. x. 


34.1: aaa alsaaae Ba ll “Like a draught of the soma 


produced on Mijavat, or among the Mijavats.” Yaska, Nir. 9. 8. explains 


the word thus: araaar quata wtar AAT waa: 
“ ¢ Maujavatah’ means produced on Mijavat: Mijavat is a mountain.” 

92 On the Babikas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194, and 
for 1839, p. 52, ff. 
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the Gandhara, who had expressed an opinion on the nature of 
breath or life; and although his view was not regarded as 
authoritative, still the very fact of its being quoted, and its 
author mentioned as a Rajanya, proves his Arian origin. This 
is the passage: Sat.-Br. viii. 1. 4. 10. Qy BV QATS 


efsarafaa: | agfaat areatt:| . . . aa waza 


caaayita aq azarae“ Further Svarjit, son of 
Nagnajit said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. .... This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Rajanya.” Nagnajit the 
Gandhara, is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br. vil. 34, as one 
of the persons who received instruction regarding a parti- 
cular rite from Parvata and Narada.% He is also mentioned 
in the following passage of the Maha-Bh. i. 2439 — 41, 


ygiefuet agfa qawyraad aml aa WIT 
ane TH Sama) TeuTTTTITaT sega: 
ataqeaat! satay wat} sata sufamTcZt i 


“ Nagnajit Subala was the disciple of Prahrada. Owing to the 
wrath of the gods the offspring born to him became the enemies 
of righteousness. Two children were born to the king of 
Gandhara (Nagnajit Subala), Sakuni Saubala, and the mother 
of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodhana was a 
Kuru prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gan- 
dharas were a people with whom the Arians of India were in 
the habit of holding intercourse, and contracting affinities, and 
from this intercourse we may reasonably infer a community of 
origin and language. On this subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. 
fur die Kunde des Morgenl., iii. 206): “Though in individual 
passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and contempt are expressed 
in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and its five great 


88 Roth, Lit, and Hist of the Veda, pp. 41, 42. 
*4 See Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218—220, 
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tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being ever 
regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language, is proved, as regards a later period, 
by the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The 
previous passage here referred to is from the same article, 
p. 194, where it is said: “The word Bahika is used not only 
in the Mahabharata, but also in Panini asa general designa- 
tion for the tribes of the Panjab. The use of this appellation 
is thus fully certified; and if the grammarian found it ne- 
cessary to give special rules for forming the names of the 
villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude that 
the Bahikas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular 
affixes differently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere®® remarks: ‘The Indians dis- 
tinguish, not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling 
between the Sarasvati, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes: 
first, those to the eastward of the Indus, and some of those 
immediately to the westward of that river, as the Gandharas, 
are in their estimation still Indians; .... but with the 
exception of the Kashmiras, and some less known races, these 
Indians are not of the genuine sort: the greater freedom of 


% The aphorisms here referred to are iii. 3.78, and iv. 2, 117,118. The 
two latter, with the comments, are as follows: ATWHATH TY Wout 
aaa weenaaes fas cadt yaar 
waa! owrafaat! aeafeatn faardtstatguecn 
savy Q amiagmraatert egags fas 
saat vara at waa: ateufaan arawvfaati wa 
Bil ATTUAMAT “117. The affixes shah and nigh are employed ix 


words taking vriddhi, which denote villages of the Vahikas; as Sakaliki 
Sakalika. 118. The aflixes than and vith are optionally employed in words 
taking vriddhi, which denote Vahika villages in the country of the Usinaras ; 
as Saudarsanihi, Saudarsanika ; or with the chhas affix, Saudarsaniya. 

% Zeitschrift, ii. 58. See-also Asiat. Res. xv. 108; and App. note J. 
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their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weber 
similarly remarks: “The north-western tribes retained their 
ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves 
free from the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which 
arose among the latter as a consequence of their residence 
among people of alien origin (the aborigines). But the later 
orthodox feelings of the more eastern Arians obliterated the 
recollection of their own earlier freedom; and caused them to 
detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, instead 
of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens from the 
Brahmanical communion, are yet declared to have once belonged 
to the Kshattriya caste; and to have lost their position in it 
from neglect of sacred rites.°° (See Part First of this Work, 
pp. 94, and 177—183.) In addition to this tradition, however, 
we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some at least of 
these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage of 
the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 161), that the Kambdjas 
spoke an Arian language: Nirukta, ii. 2, spgrfq yaAaa 


Uany uaa faaaa way wala wfanar awisag 
areal faarcaarayg urea wa cfai arfa daar 
WAY TTAASVAN “Among some (tribes) the original 


forms are used, among others the derivatives. Savati for the 
‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambdjas, while its 
derivative Sava is used among the Aryas. Dati is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting, while the word 

*7 Ind. Stud. i. 220. 

8 This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern 
and southern tribes, the Pundras, Odras and Dravidas, who, as we sh 
wards see, could not have been of Arian origin, 


all after- 
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datram ‘sickle’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language 
used by the Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they 
spoke a Sanskrit dialect. It is implied in the remarks he has 
made, that a close affinity existed between the languages of the 
Aryas and Kambojas; that the substance of both was the same, 
though in some respects it was variously modified and applied. 
For it is only where such a general identity exists, that the 
differences existing between any two dialects can excite any 
attention. Had the two languages had but little in common, 
no such comparison of minor variations could have suggested 
itself to the grammarians. Now the country of the Kambojas was 
situated to the north-west of India, on the other side of the 
Indus. It is clear, therefore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some 
distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves 
Sanskrit grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. 
In his Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, p. 67, he observes: “The 
multitude of grammarians whose opinions are cited in the 
Pratisakhyas, proves how widely grammatical studies were 
pursued ; and Yaska (Nirukta, ii. 2.) confirms this in a remark~ 
able passage, according to which verbal forms were variously 
employed by the grammarians of four different provinces, 
These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together with 
the Prachyas and Udichyas (or eastern and northern peoples), 
It is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally 
not only an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian 
culture; and consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture 
extended as far as the Hindu-kush. At a later period, as the 
well-known passage in Manu’s Institutes (x. 43.) shows, the 
Kambéjas were reckoned among the barbarians, because, their 
customs differed from those of the Indians. .... The same 
change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, taken place 


BB 
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between the Kambéjas and the Indians, as occurred, in a remote 
antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 

Now, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the tribes to the 
west of the Indus, proves that that tract of country was inha- 
bited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent with the _ 
Indians ;!°° and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that 
direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that this passage not 
only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, to the 


9 In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Roth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may 
be interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows 
that the ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sans- 
krit Grammar.” Erlaut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, vii. 373—377, Professor Miller makes some remarks 
on the same passage. He alludes to the fact that a similar passage occurs 
in the Mahabhashya; and observes that “though this circumstance ap- 
pears partly to confirm Roth’s conjecture regarding the spuriousness of 
portions of the passage, it may also be possible that the Mahabhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Maha- 
bhashya may have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical 
tradition.” In any case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, 
looks asif it must have been borrowed from some ancient source. The 
passage of the Mahabhashya is as follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition : 


wafa waa aeqisiag urfeat wafa faatc va 
wan Brat urea wa <a wafa: queyq <efa: 
waaay afsaa q area: wage fa waare 


EN SS 4 : * 2 

Wy STaqe ay “ Savati, as a verb of going, is employed 
only by the Kambojas; the Aryas use it in the sense of change, for a corpse. 
The Surashtras use hammati, the central and eastern tribes ranhati, but the 
Aryas only gami in the sense of ‘going.’ Dati occurs among the eastern 
tribes as the verb for ‘cutting ;’ datra, a ‘sickle, alone is used by the 
people of the north.” 

100 See App. note K, 
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north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvati, or of 
the Yamuna, or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates 
Prachyas, or “men of the east,” must have been the Kikatas, 
or the Magadhas, or the Angas, or the Vangas. But since it is 
evident from this passage that these tribes also spoke Sanskrit, 
it might in like manner be argued from this circumstance that 
the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the eastward. 
To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, such as 
that in the Satapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 1O—18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilisation travelled from 
the west to the east; and that therefore we may reasonably 
suppose that these Prachya tribes did not originally live in the 
eastern country, but formed part of the population which had 
migrated from the west, or at least did not begin to speak 
Sanskrit till they had learnt it from the Arians coming from the 
west. And besides, this passage which I have quoted from 
Yaska does not stand alone; it is only auxiliary to the other 
arguments which have been adduced to show that the Indo- 
Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit, lived to 
the north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained 
on Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes Hel emigrated 
from India. But this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already 
seen, p. 304, ff., to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument then, which I derive from the facts just 
detailed, when briefly stated, is this: We find the north- 
west of India to be occupied by various tribes, who spoke 
the same language as the Arian Indians. On the other 
hand, we find, (as will be shown at length in the next 
chapter,) that different parts (the eastern and southern 
as well as the north-western) of Hindusthan itself, were 
inhabited by a variety of tribes speaking languages funda- 
mentally distinct from those of the Arian race. From this I 
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draw the conclusion that the Arian Indians must have come 
from without, from the same side which we find to be occupied 
from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same language ; 
and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found 
themselves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at 
length in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER, III. 


THE ARIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 
SOUTH. 


Ty the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of 
arguments derived from comparative philology, and from general 
history, as well as from the most ancient written records of the 
Indians and the Iranians, to prove — First, that: the dominant 
race, which we find established in Hindusthan at the dawn of 
history was not autochthonous, but immigrated into that country 
from Central Asia; and Secondly, that the route by which this 
people penetrated was from the north-west through Kabul, and 
across the Indus. I shall, for the future, assume that both of 
these two propositions have been substantiated; and shall pro- 
ceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian tribes after they had 
entered the Panjab, and had commenced their advance to the 
south and east. We have already discovered (see above, pp. 354, 
ff.) from an examination of the oldest Indian records, the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now 
see (as has also been already intimated, pp. 288, 289) that, in 
these same hymns the ancient bards designated the men of their 
own tribes by the name of Aryas, and distinguished them ex- 
pressly from another class of people called Dasyus, who, we have 
every reason to suppose, were a race of distinct origin from the 
Aryas, and different from them in colour (see above, p. 284), in 
language, in religion, and in customs, who had been in oceupa-~ 
tion of India before it was entered by the Indo-Arians from the 
north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various passages from the 
Brahmanas and post-Vedic writings, illustrative of the progress 
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of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, driv- 
ing the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had pre- 
viously occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations 
of the fundamental differences which exist between the Sanskrit 
and the languages of the south of India — differences which de- 
monstrate that the tribes among which the latter dialects were 
originally vernacular, must have been of a different race from 
the Indo-Arians. And finally, I shall indicate the modes in 
which these various classes of facts support the conclusion to 
which we have been already led, that the Indo-Arians were not 
autochthonous in India, but immigrated into that country from 
the north-west. 


Sect. I, — Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus in the Rig-veda. 


I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedic 
hymns made a distinction between the members of their own 
communities, and certain tribes whom they designated as Das- 
yus. This will appear from the following texts. R.-V.i.51. 8,9: 


fasrfife arava aa guar afead ceva qed 
aaa! Wat wa waarare wafeat feat ca at a 
ayATSY WHA BWAAATS Tusa aTafales: 


AATAAMYA: |i “Distinguish between the Aryyas, and those 
who are Dasyus: chastising those who observe no sacred rites, 
subject them to the sacrificer. Be a strong supporter of him 
who sacrifices. I desire (to celebrate ?) all these thy (deeds) at 
the festivals. Indra subjects the impious to the pious, and de- 
stroys the irreligious by the religious.”! X. 86. 19; azaqata 
famrang fafesaa <TeATeAI “Here I come” (says 


Indra) “ perceiving and distinguishing the Dasa and the Aryya.” 


1 This text, as well as R.-V. i. 103. 3, given below, is quoted by Professor 
Miiller, “ Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. The 
word sadhamdda, here rendered “ festivals,” occurs also, R,-V. x. 14. 10. 
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\S 
1103.3: @ STAHaT BEATA BTS: YTT fafreaace 
fa erat fara afaa cea Uiaare are ae aver aa- 
faz | “ Armed with the lightning, and trusting in his strength, 
he (Indra) moved about shattering the cities of the Dasyus. 
Indra, thunderer, who art wise, hurl thy shaft against the Dasyu, 
and increase the might and glory of the Aryya.” I. 117.21: 
Be SRUTPAAT TAT TH TET AAG Tar! aly Te 


THCUT waa va Bifaqnycrairan “O beautiful 
Aswins, sowing barley with the plough, drawing forth (lit. milk- 
ing) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] away the Dasyu 
with the thunderbolt; ye have created a great light for the 
Aryya.”? 1,130.8: Gi WAG aAAATAA BY yar 
& CS 
fay waafaciiag aaleey arfsrg) wad wreg wa- 
ata azg BUTACYaq | “Indra, who in a hundred ways 
protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved 
in the fray the sacrificing Aryya. Chastising the neglectors of 
religious rites, he subjected the black skin to Manu” (or the Ar- 


ian man)? II. 34. 8,9: wata a: wfadt ATAAATA, 


2 Sayana interprets the “ great light,” either of the glory acquired by the 


ao : 0 
Aéwins: @RTa ABT ATRIA WAY: | or of the sun : faerie 
Bag sar fa: H] “For it is the living man who beholds the sun :” 
SICGe f= Gal qufa |} Roth considers this verse to refer to some 


forgotten legend. Nirukta. Erlaiit. p. 92, The two following passages also 


similarly speak of light: R.-V. ix. 92. 5: saifa ae WH WAUTS 
are WAS AY TST BT BALHAM “When he (Soma) 


gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu, and arrested 
the Dasyu.” R.-V. x. 438.4: . 6 . faze CCE G aaa saifact- 
Wa lj “He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

’ This passage is translated in a review of the First Part of this work, con- 
tained in the “ Times” of 12th April, 1858. The “ black skin,” is there in~ 
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. ~) +Q 
ae Hef wy PTCUTa | aa BT VA CA ala 
SE! Bala VET wT fecuaqa HTT wars eat 


eat y | qwarad \) “The wise gladden Indra, who 
bestowed the earth and this firmament. Indra gave horses, he 
gave the sun, he gave the many-nourishing cow, he gave 
golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryyan 


colour.” IV. 26. 1, 2: we AAT aay we aatat 
efactfe fa ay guard fa wat awe afac- 
WAT WAAT ATU we wufaaceraraira we wfE <T- 
We AWTal Heady was aaa’ AA Saal aA 


RATATAT WRu “1,” says Indra, “was Manu, and I the sun; 
T am the wise rishi Kakshivat. I subdue Kutsa the son of Ar- 
juni. Iam the sage Usanas: behold me. I gave the earth to 


the Aryya, and rain to the sacrificer. I have led the sounding 
waters. The gods have followed my will.”4 IV. 30. 18: The 


terpreted of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly 
quoted in the same article. 

* Sayana connects the word drya as an epithet with Manu understood. 
Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. I. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this 
passage, the moon. (In pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu). 
‘The speaker in these verses appears to be Indra. (See Boéthl. and Roth’s 
Dictionary, sub voce, Usanas.) The Anukramani, as quoted by Sayana, 


ays, aroha iitefararaa wireera eet ar 
ATATAH | “Tn the first three verses the rishi celebrates himself 


as if under the character of Indra; or Indra eclebrates himself.’ Kuhn 
(Herabkunft des feuers, p. 143,) conjectures that Vamadeva may per- 
haps have been an ancient epithet of Indra, In R.-V. x. 48. 1, Indra 
says, similarly : We STIG faaatfa HTaTA | “T distri- 
bute food to the sacrificer,’ &e. The pantheistic author of the Vrihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vamadeva is speaking of him- 


self in these words, (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216): az ay ay 


earat WaT A UI AHA ABT whut wat Aa- 
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Sanskrit text of the following is given above p. 361: “Thou, O 
Indra, hast speedily slain those two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the opposite bank of the Sarayu” (river). VI. 25. 2, 3: 
aif fat afayst fagetcrara faatsaare ert: 
TH WAT Sa SY BATAaT waaay aqut gag 


aagt fagu watfa afe coenfa aufe gore «By 
these (succours) subdue to the Aryya all the hostile Dasa 
people everywhere. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers 
who have approached and injuriously assailed us, do thou destroy 
their feeble power, and put them to flight.” VI. 33. 3: @ 


at ox vaat afaaray arat garfw ara y rece 


anftarfe n Do thou, heroic Indra, destroy both these our 
foes, (our) Dasa and our Aryya enemies,” &c. VI. 60. 6: Sar 


sarfe aren eat zratfa weal eat fagr aa fea: 
“Do ye, O lords of the virtuous, slay our Aryya enemies, slay 
our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” VII. 83. 1: 


atar @ gat vaaranfa wy aqarafrxraqutsaar 
Saaa ll “Slay both the Dasa enemies and the Aryya; pro- 


tect Sudas with your succour, O Indra and Varuna.” X. 38. 3: 
at at cre ara at yea wea ex qua faaafa 
saras ae. Sey Taal qa ats, Aaa Uva it 


«“Q much lauded Indra, whatever ungodly person, Dasa or 
Aryya, designs to fight against us; let these enemies be easily 
subdued by us. May we destroy them in the conflict.” X. 
. ° 0 
49.3: Be wwe Ala away a al Ct are ala 
za \) “I, the slayer of Sushna, have restrained the bolt,—I 


aut) ag vad weafe saga: vfitsss Haag 
aaata || “ Whosoever of gods, rishis, or men, understood That, he be- 


came That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, ‘ I was 
Manu, I the sun, &c.” Usanas is connected with Indra in R.-¥. vi. 20. 11. 
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who do not abandon the Aryyan name to the Dasyu.” X. 66. 
ll: We May waa area ufaat war- 


aail ae fefa Creat: geraa arait zat fawsaar 
safa =afatt “These bountiful ones” (the gods named in the 
preceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, 
plants, trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters ;— causing 
the sun to ascend the sky, and spreading Aryyan rites over the 


earth”> X, 83.1: QTQTH TWAT Bal Yat ay aE- 


wqaaa QsaT Aataatil “May we” (O Manyu), “ associated 
with thee, the mighty one, overcome both Dasa and Aryya 


through (thy) effectual energy.” X. 102. 3: Way Qe faat- 


aat ayfaarfataat ZTaE at HATATAY aT wat 
qaqa ATF ll * Restrain, O Indra, the bolt of the murderous : 


remove far away the weapon of our assailant, be he Dasa or 


Aryya.” X. 138.3: fa qt waisque ty faze cara 
ufaaraaras: } “ The sun has launched his car in midheaven: 


the Aryyahas paid back arecompense to the Dasyu.” VIII. 24.27: 
Qo WaT Beal FAT AT at areata waferwyqi qy- 
etaq afaqea Yaa) “Who delivered [us] from the 


destroyer, from calamity; who, O powerful [god], didst avert 
the bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of ] the seven 
streams.” 

The above cited texts seem to leave no doubt that the Rig- 
veda recognises a distinction between the tribe to which the 
authors of the hymns belonged, and a hostile people who ob- 
served different rites, and were regarded with contempt and 
hatred by the superior race. This appears from the constant 


> Compare R.-V. vii. 99.4: Urum yajndya chakrathur u lokam janayanta 
stiryam ushasa magnim. Ddsasya chid vrishasiprasya maya jaghnathur nara 
pritandjyeshu : “* Ye, (Indra and Vishnu,) have provided abundant room for 
the sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, O heroes, have de- 
stroyed the illusions of the bull-nosed Dasa,” 
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antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Aryya and Dasyu, in 
most of these texts; and from the -specification in others of 
enemies, both Aryya and Dasyu. If hwman enemies are desig- 
nated in these latter texts by the word Aryya, we may reasonably 
suppose the same class of foes to be commonly denoted by the word 
Dasyu. It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find 
the Indian commentators confirming this view of the matter more 
than partially; as they had never dreamt of the modern critical 
view of the origin of the Aryyas and their relation to the barbarous 
aboriginal tribes. Yaska (Nirukta vi. 26), explains the term 
Aryya, by the words “son of a [or, of the] lord.”® The word 
Dasyw is interpreted by him etymologically, thus: ‘ Dasyu 
comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture is con- 
sumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.”7 

Sayana interprets the word Aryya, by “wise performers of 
rites®*;” “wise worshippers®;” “wise!®;” “one to whom all 
should resort!!;” “the most excellent race [colour] consisting of 
the three [highest] castes!?;” “ practising ceremonies '? ;” “ most 
excellent through performance of ceremonies’*;” and in two 
places, i. 117. 21, and iv. 26. 2, he regards it as an epithet of 
Manu. The same commentator interprets the word Dasyu of 


° Nir. vi.26: Tq SATIS I 
Nirvino: eeu: warene yvoruafaa Ca 
suztaafa aarfe 
: facut sqatea | on R.-V. i. 51. 8. 
9 faata: WTATT: | oni. 103. 3. 
10 fazu on i, 117. 21. 
u ycUaye aaa | on i. 130. 8. 
waa aw Zafuaa | on iii. 34. 9. 
RAGA | on vi. 22. 10. 
4 RATATSAT BVTfA | on vi. 93.3. 


~ 
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the “robber Vrittra!®;” ‘enemies who destroy the observers of 
Vedic rites!®;” “ the Asuras, Pisachas, &c., who destroy '7;” “the 
vexing Asuras!’ ;” “all the people who destroy religious rites 19 ;” 
* Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religious rites” ;” “‘ene- 
mies devoid of religious worship.”?! From these quotations it 
will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of su- 
perhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human ene- 
mies. In his note on i. 100. 8. he speaks of them as “ destroy- 
ing enemies living on the earth??;” and in another place he 
explains the Dasa varna, as being either “the Sudras and other 
inferior tribes, or the vile destroying Asura.” #8 

There is no doubt, that in many passages of the R.-V., to 
which I shall presently refer, the words Dasyw and Ddsa are 
applied to demons of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, Raksha- 
sas, &c.); but it is tolerably evident from the nature of the 
case, that in all, or most of the texts which have been hitherto 
adduced, we are to understand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of 
India as intended by these terms. This is yet more clearly es- 
tablished by the sense in which the word Dasyu is used (7. ¢. for 
men and not for demons) in the Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, 


QTL DAA | oni. 33. 4. 

16 aqereuTarTaafaac: WAT! oni. 51.85 and i. 103. 3. 
" symaatfeuage fourteen oni. 117. 21. 

8 FTYARTAQCT A on iii. 34. 9. 

» wHUrAraafasfaat: wat fw: wets) on vi.2s.2. 


» syaufaga arfacifeat aeuwdtageral on vi. 
33. 3. 

2 HASTA! WAAL! on vi. 60.6, 

» sfaat wat adaraa ceqqaafaea, Waa on 
i. 100. 8. 


» avd aw yates agr craquaufaarca aut 
faasAeTe ll 
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and in the Mahabharata. Thus the author of the Aitareya-brah- 
mana, after making Visvamitra say to his fifty sons: “* Your de- 
scendants shall possess the extremities [of the land],’” adds, 
“These are the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, 
and other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are 
descended from Visvamitra.”*4 And in the authoritative defini- 
tion already quoted (Part I. p. 178—180) Manu tells us: 
** Those tribes in the world which are without the pale of the 
castes sprung from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], 
whether they speak the language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryyas, 
are all called Dasyus.” 7 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people: ii. 26. 
1025: ured fe fates cea udaatfea TOT 


VMATHFATA AAA BA UWA “Having vanquished 
the Paurava in battle, the Pandava conquered the Utsavasan- 
ketas, seven tribes of Dasyus inhabiting the mountains.” And 


again: Ibid. ver. 1031—2: atela aE ATEATSHCAIA 
uraarafa:| wmact fet a a atari cwa 
faaafa aa Ay ata WaTASMaA Wa!) ATRTA UT- 


AaTeaT are sefgataacraty \| “ Pakasasini conquered the 
Daradas, with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with 
the Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas, and the northern Rishikas.” 
And once more: “ Saineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thou- 
sands of Kambojas, Sikas, Savaras, Kirdtas, Varvaras, destroying 
thy host. The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven 
and bearded heads of the Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their 
wings.” Here it is evident that the word Dasyu, in the latter 


*4 Aitareya-brahmana vii. 18 (already quoted in Part First, p, 84). 

> See above p. 160. 

28 M.-Bh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff: already quoted, Part 
First, p. 179. 
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part of the sentence, is a generic term denoting the whole of 
the tribes who had- been previously mentioned, the Kambojas, 
Sakas, &e. 

Another passage occurs in the Santi Parva of the M.-Bh. sect. 
65, verses 2429, ff., (quoted in the First Part of this work, p. 
179), where the tribes there enumerated are said to live after 
the fashion of the Dasyus; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot 
have been regarded by the author of the M.-Bh. as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be 
found in the following story (from the Mahabharata, Santi P. 
sect. 168. verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living 


among the Dasyus: HVA BATS VA a Talaasefafaera 
5 ° PN 
quaaa! serat fefe aq ad raspy aasrfai 
i SS S : 
aU wate: afer 4 agafiaal ara afg- 
aa ary wife Haatwat aa cTeUaaga: w- 
qufansfal see: waarayq era w facatsaaal 
ay waaay aat fraraaraa . . . Waa: afaau 
cafe: waafaara! Tat A AMA TAA BE TAT 
* oN « 
.. . fafat gay arere fr fe geeen waeq- 
foatat equa Tq: HRAA_|| Bhishma is the speaker: “I 
will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in the northern 
region among the Mlechhas. <A certain Brahman of the central 
country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute of 
Brahmans, to be in a prosperous condition, entered it to solicit 
alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and 
liberal. Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and 
eS MOUSEs #4! To “From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama 


[the Brahman in question] became like them. While he was 
thus dwelling happily in a village of Dasyus,” another Brahman 
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arrived, who demanded of him: “What is this that thou art 
foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good family, well-known 
in the central region: how is it that thou hast sunk into the 
condition of a Dasyu ?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and 
the Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when 
occurring in the Veda, is frequently to be understood of men, 
and, consequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian- 
Indians encountered on their occupation of Hindusthan. It is 
true that, by the later authorities whom I have quoted, the 
Dasyus are regarded as degraded Arians,®” (though Manu 
says that some of them spoke Mlechha dialects), and that tribes 
unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas, (see above, p. 368, ff.) 
are included among them. But though it is true that some of 
the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical institutions 
were so designated in after times, the term Dasyu could not well 
have been so applied in the earlier Vedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity; and the 
tribes who are stigmatised by the Vedic poets as persons of a 
different religion must therefore, probably, have been such as 
had never before been brought into contact with the Arians, and 
were in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the 
Rig-veda we must, in many passages, though not in all, under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryyas, on 
their settlement in the north-west of India, were brought into con- 
tact and conflict. Before we proceed further, however, it will be 
interesting to review some of the other principal texts of the R.-V. 
in which the Aryyas and Dasyus are mentioned. I should be glad, 
if, while doing so, I could hope to arrive in each case ata definite 
result in regard to the application made of the words Dasyu 
and Dasa, and to determine precisely the relations which sub- 
sisted between the tribes so designated, and the Aryyas. But 


27 See Lassen, Zeitschrift, i. 49, ff 
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the sense of the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always 
expect to fix their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce 
from them any certain conclusions. As, however, I have collected 
and arranged a considerable number of passages bearing on this 
subject, I think it best to present them to the reader, with such 
illustrations as I am able to supply, in the hope that a fuller 
elucidation may sooner or later be supplied by the mature re- 
searches of some more competent scholar. 


Sscr. Il. — Additional Vedic texts bearing on the relations of the Aryas and 
Dasyus. 


First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference 
appears to be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on 


the Aryyas: i. 100.18: TBA fray Weea Ua Sar 
vfaat wat faagfal waq aa afefa: fae: 
Raq aay waza: qagqill “(Indra) the much invoked, 


having smitten on the earth the Dasyus and Simyus [or 
destroyers] by his flying hosts, destroyed them with his thun- 
derbolt. The thunderer bestowed on, [or with] his white 
friends the fields, bestowed the sun, bestowed the waters.” 28 


*8 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word Simyu the name 
of a tribe, (as Professor Wilson renders it,) or does it merely mean a de- 
stroyer? In R.-V., vii. 18. 5, we have the words sardhantam simyum, which 
Professor Roth (Lit. and Hist. of the Weda, p. 94) renders by “ defiant 


wrong-doer.” Sayana explains the word QaHte 7 FYATECUT Nt 
Baretail ““Subduers 7. e. slayers, Rakshasas, &c.”; and again: 


firegal wy sora waafa aa facendifa xfs ce- 


atfe: far: \| “The verb sam designates one who contemns every one 
else. Simyu therefore = Rakshasa, &c.” Then, who are the “white 
friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts? or the fair complex- 
ioned Aryyas? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words sakhibhih svebhir 
evaih, “his flying friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He 
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Tl. 20.7: @ Gael OE! BWar: FORT TART 
az fal aaa AAT BTAUAaTiS| «Indra, the slayer 


of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) of 
black descent. He created the earth and waters for Manu.”2? 


explains verse 18 thus: faa: YAIU CAE TLU State: 
ufafifimad aefE: we Ba waui aaa afd waq 
VARTA | “Along with his white-coloured, (7. e. whose limbs were 


shining with ornaments,) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory be- 
longing to his enemies.” On the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this 
hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken of as the persons with whom the 


sun was shared. The words there are: BATA ay afer: aa aa | 
° ~ NC SS +Q < * 
which Sayana renders : wast “fa: TRG: ad QAVATY VA 
a EN wee 
aaa TUG Way Tlefaciuaaeyart daraag | 


“ Let him divide the light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies 
in darkness which shall obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered 
by Rosen: Nostratibus viris solem concedat, * Let him bestow the sun on our 
countrymen,” where the words in the instrumental case have the sense of the 
dative assigned to them. If they bear that sense in verse 6, they may equally 
have it in the 18th also. The meaning would then be, “ He bestowed the 
land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.” On the last words, Professor 
Wilson remarks, Rig-veda, i. p. 260, note: “ These, according to the scholiast, 
are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the enemy’s 
country (satrinam bhiimim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably in- 
tended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white (switnya) 
in comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The wor- 
shipper’s friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.-V., 
as, i.101.1; iv. 16. 10; vi. 18.5; vi. 21. 5 and 8; vi. 45.7. Rosen renders 
the passage: Expugnavit terram sociis suis nitentibus,” “ He conquered the 
earth for, or with, his struggling companions ;” thus giving another sense to 


faafwa: | In two other hymns, vii. 99. 3, and x. 65. 11, (quoted above 


p- 377, 378), we find mention made of the sun in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, as in the verse under review. 

29 Sayana explains the words hrishnayonih, &c., thus : krishnayOnir nikrish- 
tajatir, dasir upakshapayatrir dsurih sendh, “the destructive armies of the 
Asuras, of degraded rank.” 

CC 
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The passages iii. 34. 9, and iv. 26. 2, which have been already 
quoted above (p. 375, 6), should be again referred to here. VI. 
18.3: BEA AC AHA TUCH: BPICAATTATA 
“Thou” (Indra) “hast alone subdued the Dasyus: thou hast 
given people to the Aryya.”®° VI. 61.3: Wa faferar Saat- 
Ufa: | «And thou (Sarasvati) hast obtained lands for men.”*? 
VIL 19.3: Weefe aacqara: Baarat Satay y 
Ra_| “Thou hast preserved Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, 
and Puru, in fights for the acquisition of land.” VII. 100. 4: 
fauna ufaftae wat Sara few aq caw! “This 
Vishnu traversed this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu.” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion 
may be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the 
subjugation of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryyas, on their im- 
migration from the north-west; but it must be confessed, that 
the explanation is uncertain. In R.-V. x. 65. 11, quoted above 
(p. 378), there may be a reference to the spread of Aryan insti- 
tutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51. 8, 9; 
i. 130. 8), the epithets avrata and apavrata, “ devoid of, or op- 
posed to, religious rites,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the 
character and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) 
are specified. 

ssl are o .) described as a degraded race: i. 101. 5: oezT 
at Tact wafatze AXaal TTY LaTAe! “We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts; who de- 


8° Sayana explains krishtth, “ people,” by putraddsddin, “ children, slaves,” 
&e. 

* Sayana explains avanth, by Asurair apahrita bhimih, “lands taken away 
by the Asuras.” Roth (Dict.) assigns also to the word the sense of “streams ;” 
which it might seem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than 
lands. 
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stroyed the base Dasyus.”*? II. 11.18: fayeqr wa: EERE aa 
sana zrqatdaraa sorediaifacraira fa 


aaa: are cars “ Maintain, O hero, that strength by 
which thou hast broken down Vrittra, Danu, Aurnavabha. Thou 
hast revealed light to the Aryya, and the Dasyu has been set on 
' thy left hand.”*8 The text of the following, R.-V. ii. 12. 4, 
has been already given in p. 284: “ He who swept away the low 


Dasa colour.”*4 IV. 28. 4: faze ravafax TEA 
faxr STAITAHUT CHAI: | “Indra, thou hast made these Dak 


yus lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 
They are described (2.) as having either no religious worship, or 


rites different from those of the Aryyas. I. 33. 4,5: SQsqrTa: 


waar: Hfaty:) act fea wht feqeE ce wasATAT 


asafe: wearer: | “The unsacrificing Sanakas perished. 
Contending with the sacrificers, the non-sacrificers fled, O Indra, 


with averted faces.”® I. 131.4: qraefax aa aasyfaant- 
fe | “Thou, O Indra, hast chastised the mortal who sacrifices 


82 Sayana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them: 
Asuran adharan nikrishtan kritvaé ; put the words will also bear the sense I 
have put upon them. 

33 Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vrittra. The words ni + sddi, making together nishddi, may have suggested, 
or have been suggested by, the word Nishada. 

34 Roth (Dict.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,” to guhd 
hah. Sayana explains it of hiding in a cavern. The word varza, colour, 
race, which is applied to the Aryyas, ill, 34. 9, is here made use of in speaking 
of the Dasyus. Sayana explains the latter, either of the Siidra caste, or of 
the Asuras. 

35 Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vrittra: etannamaka 
Vrittranucharah. J cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. 
They may have been heretical Avyyas and not Dasyus. Sanaka was a mind- 
born son of Brahma. Wilson, Vish. Pur. p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. 
i. 385, note, quotes a text of the M.-Bh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned 
as a sage. 
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not.” 1,132.4: Qagl teat afacaaa euTasi 
fazcaaa | “Subject to those who offer libations the irreligious 
[man], the wrathful irreligious [man].” IV. 16.9: fa ATat- 
ata_ WAIT TATA “ The BER ep priestless Dasyu has 
perished.” -V. 42. 9: WUAAT yaa aTSUTata_ qa- 
fay: aug aaa “Remove from the sun the irreligious, 
the haters of the priest, [or of sacred rites,| who increase in pro- 


geny.” VIII. 59, 10, 11: @A Te waa fazt fa 
erafa! wa afee afaqeu wat fa cra firmer eau 
AUAAA AATATA AASITATH ACTA | WA i Vat 
eyata qd: GATT TY Wadi ll “Thou, Indra, lovest our 


religious rites; thou satiatest those that revile thee; thou, most 
excellent and vigorous hero, hast smitten the Dasa in the centre 


36 Tn i. 100. 15, the word marttah, “men,” is opposed to devadh, “ gods.” 
The word martya, “ mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the fol- 
lowing passage of the Satapatha-brahmana it appears that the Asuras also 
are regarded as mortal, and that the gods too were formerly so. II. 2. 2. 8, 
ff.: Devdscha va Asurdscha ubhaye prajapatyah paspridhire. Te ubhaye eva 
andtmdna asuh, martya hydsuh : andtma& hi martyah. Teshu ubhayeshu mar- 
tyeshu Agnir eva amrita asa. Tam ha smaubhaye amritam upajivanti ... + 
Tato devastaniydisa iva parisisishire. Te archantah srdmyantas cheruh. Uta 
Asurdn sapatndn martydn abhibhavema iti te etad amritam agnyadheyam da- 
drisuh. Te ha tichuh: hanta idam amritam antardtmann ddadhdmahai. Te 
idam amritam antardtmann ddhdya amrita bhited astaryya bhiited starydn sa- 
patndan martyan abhibhavishyama iti. ‘The gods and Asuras, both the of 
spring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mor- 
tal, Agni alone was immortal; and they both derived life from him, the im- 
mortal . . . . Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to 
practise devotion and austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, 
the mortal Asuras, they beheld this immortal consecrated fire. They then 
said ‘Come let us place this immortal (fire) in our inmost soul. Having 
done so, and having [thus] become immortal and invincible, we shall over- 
come our mortal and conquerable enemies.’” The gods accordingly placed 
the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the Asuras. 
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of his thighs. May our friend Parvata, may Parvata with a vi- 
gorous stroke, strike down from heaven [?] the Dasyu who ob- 
serves different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor 


regard the gods.” IX. 41.2: wegtat ZTeAAAH | “Sub- 
duing the irreligious Dasyu.”** X. 22.7,8: Sl a TE Waa 
TAA AY FIAAL a at BwWAs wa: WU qT 
SAATAIA MN Ha TEC al AAATAAAT WATT! | 
@ qefaaea ayetae zeal “Thou, O Indra, receiv- 


est [?] our uplifted prayer. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst strike the inhuman Sushna. The Dasyu, 
irreligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman is against 
us: do thou, O slayer of our foes, subdue the strength of this 
Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries 
of the Vedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries 
may have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is Anindra, “ des- 
pisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts: R.-V. i. 133. 


1: Sa gatfa Tiedt waa get curfa e aAcfa- 
*%T:1 “ By sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the hostile 
realms which regard not Indra.” R.-V. iv. 23. 7: a faaraa 


saqaa_ afazt afam fazat qaqa waTATI “Seeking to slay 


the injurious and destructive [ Rakshasi ?] who regards not Indra, 


87 The epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem to be those of a mor- 
tal, though the mention of heaven may seem to point to an aerial foe. In 
verse 7, of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to: na sim adeva adpad 
isham dirghayo martyah : “ O long-lived god, let not a godless mortal obtain 
prosperity.” In his comment on R.-V. v. 20.2: Sayana explains the word 
anyavrata thus: vaidikad vibhaktam vratam karma yasya tasya Asurasya, “ the 
Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda.” See Goldstiicker, 
Dict. sub voce “ anyavrata.” 

88 Benfey in a note to his translation of Sama-veda, ii. 243 (p. 251), un- 
derstands Dasyum avratam of Vrittra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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he makes his sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” R.-V. 
v.23: fecuze Rhawa Bra SATS TA, BTaUT 
faara caTat wet wad fazed, fa ara afret: aT- 


TATA: |“ From an adjacent spot, while offering to him an 
imperishable, widely diffused [? oblation], I beheld [Agni] the 
golden-toothed, the bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: 
what can those who regard not Indra, and recite no hymns, do 
tome?” R-V. vii 18.16: Be NCS wary Afsrs GIT 
Wed qa2 aia ata “ Indra hurled to the ground the 
half of the struggling heroes, drinkers of the oblation, and dis- 
regarders of Indra.”®® In R.-V. x. 27. 6, Indra says : CU 4 


Bs waa BAA ASI: UTA VAATATA FY aT 
a fafae: wataa afl wa wy saat fata: “I behold 


here those who drink the oblation, and regard not Indra, who 
are strong of arm, and grasp at the thunderbolt [?]: may the 
thunderbolts fall on those who revile the energetic friend.”*° In 


R.-V. x. 48. 7; Indra again speaks : BTA want safe 
favata et at faa za: actin ae a gata via <fa 
waft fa ar faxfa waar afaxt:| “JT alone vanquish this 


one enemy ; I vanquish two; what can even three do? [In battle ] 
I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn [?] on the threshing- 
floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra revile me ?”4! 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns 


and priests: x. 105.8: wa at afsar frrmnfe sat aaa 
BTU! AAT BH wa swaefs 41 “Take away our 


8° See Roth’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, 
pp. 98, 99. Some at least of the tribes who are here designated as anindra, 
appear from Roth’s account to have been of Arian descent. See Ibid., 
pp. 1382-135. 

40 See Benfey’s Glossary to S.-V. p. 121, sub voce “ pavi.” 

“| See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 
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calamities. By sacred verses may we overcome those who em- 
ploy no holy hymns. Thou takest no great pleasure in a sacri- 
fice without a priest [or without prayers ].” 

As we have seen above, (p. 284,) allusion appears to be made 
in the Veda (3.) to the distinction of complexion which existed 
between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I quote 
the following remarks, made by an able writer, (whom it is not 
difficult to identify,) in a review of the First Part of this work, 
which appeared in the “ Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th 
April, 1858. “At the time,’ he says, “when this name of 
‘varna’ was first used in the sense of caste, there were but two 
castes, the Aryas and the non-Aryas, the bright and the dark 
race. ‘This dark race is sometimes called by the poets of the 
Veda ‘the black skin.’ Rig-veda, i. 130, 8: ‘Indra protected 
in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’”4? (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 375.) 


# This phrase “ the black skin,” occurs also in R.-V. ix. 41. 1, a text 
which reappears in the Sama-veda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra 
ye gavo na bhirnayas tvesha ayasd akramuh, ghnantah hrishnam apa tva- 
cham; which are thus rendered by Professor Benfey: “The flaming, the 
tempestuous [gods] approach like furious bulls, and chase away the black 
shin.” In a note he adds the explanation: ‘“ The Maruts (winds) chase the 
clouds.” In his glossary to the S.-V., the same author explains the phrase 
“ black skin,” by “night.” A similiar expression, tvacham asiknim, occurs 
in R.-V. ix. 73. 5: Indradvishtam apa dhamanti mdyaya tvacham asiknim 
bhiimand divas pari. “ By their skill they [I cannot say who are here re- 
ferred to] sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of In- 
dra.” So Benfey translates this line in his glossary, sub voce “ asikni.” But 
possibly the words “ black skin” should not be construed with the word 
“ earth.” 

I omitted to state, when R.-V. i. 130. 8. was first quoted in p. 375, 
that it is ascribed to the Rishi Paruchhepa; and that the compositions 
of this poet are distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding 
words at the close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Ni- 
rukta, x. 42.  <Abhydse bhiiyaisam artham manyante yatha, “ aho darsaniya, 
aho darsaniya.” Tat Paruchhepasya silam ; Paruchhepa rishih. “ Some con- 
sider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in the ex- 
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Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are 
mentioned may also possibly be referable to the dark abori- 
gines; such as R.-V. ii. 20. 7, already quoted (p. 385): “ Indra, 
the slayer of Vrittra and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile 
(ddsih) [hosts] of black descent.” But Professor Roth (in his 
Lexicon), explains this last expression, krishnayonih, as well 
as krishnagarbhah, in R.-V. i. 101. 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases, is similarly un- 
derstood by M. Regnier in his Etude sur ’Idiome des Vedas, p. 
154. In R.-V. iv. 16. 13, mention is made of 50,000 black be- 
ings (explained by the commentator as Rakshasas) being de- 
stroyed by Indra. These also, are perhaps to be regarded as 
aerial foes.42" See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of R.-V. 
viii. 85. 15, in his translation of the Sama-veda, 1. 323, p. 228. 
In the following text allusion is made to black tribes: R.-V. 


vii. 5.3: @fgar fax araafaaicaaat aedtaitaarfal 
ay ~ >. as 
qaTAt YLa Waa: WT aH eTaATTS|:| “For 


fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their 
possessions (or food), when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, gleaming in 
behalf of Puru, didst tear and burn the cities.” Professor Roth, 


pression, ‘ O beautiful, O beautiful.’ This was Paruchhepa’s turn of mind. 
He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, speaks of a par- 
ticular mode of composition as peculiar to Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic 
rishis. But if the form of the composition was the result of the rishi’s own 
particular genius (slam), he must have done more than “see” the hymn 
(above, p. 205); he must have determined its particular form. The hymn 
could not therefore have existed eternally, expressed in its present words. 
Yaska, therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, risher drishtarthasya 
pritir akhydnasanyukta : “ Here the rishi, after he had beheld the contents 
[of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” If, indeed, we are to un- 
derstand by the word artha, “contents,” that the matter of the hymn only, 
without the words, was revealed, there will be no inconsistency. 


42" See, however, Wilson, Trans. of Rig-veda, vol. iii. Introd. pp. viii. ix. 
xiv. and xy. 
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however (Dict. sub voce “asikni”), explains the words black tribes, 
as meaning “ spirits of darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in 
R.-Y. viii, 62.18: GO a Waal ares Hua arfyar faxti 
**O impetuous [god], break down as it were a city, being ha~ 
rassed by the black race.” It is not clear who is the deity here 
apostrophised ; but as it is he, and not his worshipper, who was 
assailed by dark-coloured enemies, we cannot suppose the latter 
to have been terrestrial. 

There are (4.) some passages in which the epithet mridhravdach 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that 
the aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these 
texts, and that the adjective in question had reference to any 
peculiarity in their language, the fact would be one of the highest 
interest ; but unfortunately both points appear to be doubtful. 
The following are the passages alluded to:—R.-V. i. 174. 2: 


cay fam oH Aware: wa aye: wa ure? TAL 


SUIT wary att eT st yegara ceeti 
* When thou, O Indra, didst for our welfare [?] destroy the seven 
autumnal cities, thou didst subdue the people of imperfect 
utterance. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Vrittra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 


R-V.v.29.10: 4 WUQAAIT: CUB FATA WAT 

eX A CEN AEN 

aftat araasa waret Tea AUT aaa fA Tare 

Baus AYyaTa: | “Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya: 
Ye ae 

the other thou gavest to Kutsa, that he might acquire wealth. 


Thou hast with thy weapon smitten the mouthless [or noseless | 
Dasyus; in the battle thou hast pierced the imperfect speaking 


people.” V. 32. 8: @ faz aw ayd qamafes aa ate 
Bez Vail waeead wea wa fa cate arqwe 
Ta | “The fierce [Indra | seized that huge, restless 


[Vrittra], the holder of the waters, reclining, insatiable, the 
overspreading ; and destroyed in battle with his great weapon, 
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that footless, devouring, and imperfectly-speaking Sitesi 
VII. 6.3: ft aaa, afer quar: wer ergT aqut 


aT HW aT TUCiyfsara GayaTUTaTt Wa- 
Vit The senseless, false, imperfectly-speaking, unbeliev- 
ing, unpraising, unworshipping Panis; these Dasyus Agni removed 
far off. It was he who first made the irreligious degraded.” 
The word mridhravdach, which I have rendered “imperfectly- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on the last 
three passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are 
destroyed” (hinsitavagindriya, or hinsitavachaska). The same 
term is rendered by Wilson, in his translation of the second and 
third passages, by “speech-bereft,” or “speechless.” Roth, in 
his ‘Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, rejects the explanation 
of Yaska, (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders mridhravachah by mridu- 
vachah, “ softly-speaking,”) and considers that it means “‘ speak- 
ing injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkunft des feuers, 
p- 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stut- 
and thinks that, in R.-V. v. 29. 10, reference is made to 


terer ;” 


the gradual dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded 
as the voice of the vanquished demon. In treating of the abori- 
ginal races of India, Professor Muller (Last Results of Turanian 
Researches, p. 346) remarks, that “ the ‘anasas’ enemies, whom 
Indra killed with his weapon (R.-V. v. 29. 10), are probably meant 
for noseless (a-ndsas), not, as the commentator supposes, for 
faceless (an-dsas) people.” He must therefore either regard the 
Dasyus, who are here referred to, as human beings, or conceive 
that the epithets applied to the demons by the Vedic rishis were 
borrowed from the features of the aboriginal tribes. Professor 
Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (R.-V. vol. iii, p. 276, note) : 
“anasa, Sayana says, means asyarahitan devoid of, or deprived 
of, words ; asya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for sabda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, bar- 
barism and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of 
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the Hindus, as in the familiar term for a barbarian, milechha, 
which is derived from the root, mlechh, to speak rudely ;” and 
adds, in reference to Professor Miiller’s proposed interpretation 
of andsa: “The proposal is ingenious, but it seems more 
likely that Sayana is right, as we have the Dasyus presently 
called also mridhravachas, .... having defective organs of 
speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing 
the word mridhravach, in which the Dasyus are named ; and in 
the last of these two texts (R.-V. vii. 6. 3) this word is applied to 
the Panis, the mythical beings who stole the cows of the gods or 
the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. (See Wilson’s R.-Y. vol. 
i. pp. 16, 17, note.) In any case, the sense of the word m7i- 
dhravach is too uncertain to admit of our referring it with con- 
fidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.-V. frequent mention is made (5.) of the cities of the 
Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103. 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 375. The following are additional in- 


stances: —R.-V. i. 51.5: @ faut au: WIRTH: qt: Fy B- 


faara zeeaarhay| ‘Benevolent to men, ana hast bro- 
ken'the cities of Pipru, and protected Rijiswan in his battles 


with the Dasyus.” R.-V.i.63.7: @ & afex aa aaa 
SG 6 . 
Wut afta GRFQTS eei) “Thou, O Indra, ihuadarar, 
fighting for Purukutsa, didst destroy those seven cities.” I. 
174.8: faa gar a facisaedt avant auqera 
Gat: | “He een broken the destroying and godless cities : 
thou hast bowed down the weapon of the godless destroyer.” HI. 
$ Loan 
12. 6: eR aafd get creudiqyqaa! aawaa 
HAUT | “Indra and Agni, by one effort together, have shat- 
tered ninety cities belonging to the Dasyus.” IV. 26. 3: 
ae ut aearTat at aa aa aad Wate 
maaqa ax adarat feateranfafarg aztaal “ Exhila- 


rated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine cities of Sam- 
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bara: the hundredth I gave be to inhabited, when I protected 
Divodasa Atithigva at the sacrifice.”*? VI. 61.4: @ WatTaq 


WFeqLTy WUT Baq=eyrTafa Tar: | “Thou hast destroyed 
hundreds BE unequalled cities of the Dasyu Sambara.” 
Tron cities are spoken ot in the following passage: ii. 20. 8: 


aft age ag aret ¥ kat TEA ye Tafa 
«When they placed the thunderbolt in ie (Indra’s) hand, he 


slew the Dasyus, and overthrew their iron cities.” “* 


In the following texts “autumnal cities” are spoken of, 
i131. 4:— fags we atere qea: yt afex qT 
aitarfati! araerat warfat: grease AAT 
waaeaa ll “Men know this heroism of thine that thou hast 


overthrown the autumnal cities, violently overthrown them. Lord 


of power, thou hast chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” 


See also R.-V. i. 174. 2, which has been quoted in p. 393. ‘VI. 


20.10: BW A YU: WH MICS S_SA_ STA: VRS 
fraa ce Reon thou didst break down the seven vente 


cities with thy thunderbolt, slaying the Dasa (people), and giving 
(wealth?) to Purukutsa,” 4 


48 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des feuers, p. 140, and note. 

*4 Mention is also made of “iron cities” in the following texts: R.-V. 
iv. 27.15 vii. 3. 73 vii. 15. 14; vii. 95.1; viii. 89.8; and x. 101.8; but not 
in connection with the Dasyus. 

5 Do the “autumnal” cities mean huts of branches and leaves, or of 
straw, hastily constructed in the rainy season? Or do they mean the 
brilliant battlemented cloud-castles, which are so often visible in the Indian 
sky, at the same period of the year? Sayana in loco explains the term thus: 
Saradih samvatsarasambandhinth samvatsaraparyantam prakara-parikhadibhir 
dridhikritah purah Satrindm purih. “The enemies’ annual cities, fortified for 
a year with ramparts, ditches, &c.”; but see next note. 

46 Sayana in his note on this verse, explains the word sdradih differently, 
as, Saranndmnah asurasya sambandhinih. ‘Belonging to an Asura called 
‘Sarad.” Sayana renders the word sarma in this passage by “with thy 
thunderbolt.” In his note on R.-V. i. 174. 2, he had previously rendered 
it by “ for our happiness.” 
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* Ancient” cities are spoken of in ii. 14.6: @: wa Wary 
gut fatizrmaaa wat: | ‘Who shattered the hundred ancient 
cities of Sambara, as with a rock,” &c. Eternal” cities are 
spoken of in the following texts, viii. 17. 13: TU a Har UtT 
wadtarfasr aatat WaQatl “The impetuous destroyer of 
the eternal 47 es Indra, is the friend of sages.” VIII. 87. 6: 
a fe wadtafag out qurafal wart Tel aaTgu: 
ufafea: | “Thou, Indra, are the destroyer of the eternal 
cities, the slayer of the Dasyus, the benefactor of Manu, the lord 
of the sky.”*° Cities of stone are mentioned in one passage, 
iv. 30. 20: Taa, weTetat gefaxt area fearet- 
aTay ZT! “Jndra has thrown down a hundred cities built 
of stone for his worshipper Divodasa.”* In R.-V. viii. 1. a0; 
mention is made of a “ moving” city: @ qt afc ay: 
Rag afequa| “Thou hast shattered with thy Tolle the 
moving city of Sushna.”® 

The cities referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later times 
at least, understood of cities of the Asuras; and the following 


legend was invented to explain what they were. In the Com- 
mentary on the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajur-veda, the fol- 


lowing passage occurs:— Wauqaretfaat afi Za: 
auifsat wetraqaat Saray Ae yurfe waet- 
eau wal cadets at fafa act saat 
qmyaueaifacrerfaaad wregsaTedt sfraet ats 


47 Sasvat has, however, according to the Nighantu, also the sense of 


“many.” 
48 In R.-V. viii. 84.3, we find the same epithet applied to persons: 
Twam hi sasvatinam patih raja visam asi. “Thou art the lord, the king of 


the eternal peoples.” 

49 Saiyana interprets agsmanmayindm by pashdnair nirmitandm, “built of 
stone,” and says they were the cities of Sambara. 

50 It appears as if the moveable cloud-cities were here meant. 
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gy ufaa at cere aet fre: gcrsdeaaar saa 


acfarara Aa On this text [Vaj. Sanh. 5. 8.] the fol- 
lowing story is cited:—The Asuras having been vanquished by 
the gods, performed penance, and built three cities in the uni- 
verse,—one of iron on the earth, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was supplicated by the 
gods to burn these cities with the wpasad fire. In consequence, 
Agni in the form of the woasad deity entered these cities, and 
burned them. Then these cities became the bodies of Agni. It is 
to this that the Mantra (text) has reference.”®!_ The Satapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4. 4. 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 


subject: — ZaTy aT ABT TS wTsrgaT: ways 
AATSSIT UY ay wafatsaadiafsara CHaTa- 
aafca efcut fefai az a fat weaal 4 uathieuetg- 
eueizay ae aearedigweare waegt aval & ye: 
wire TATA WTA WHAT! AHTSTHRIAST YL 
waif areraad avait areat yt safer warfe 
zat suetg: 9t: WIA TATA Alara wIsTafaerfay 


«The gods and Asuras, who were both descended from Prajapati, 
contended together. Then the Asuras constructed cities in these 
worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold inthesky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near (wpa-asidan) with these wpasads: and from their thus 
sitting the name of upasad originated. They smote the cities, and 
conquered these worlds. Hence the saying that men conquer 
a city with an wpasad. Because they sit near, they conquer 


5t The reference here is to the text of the V.-S. 5. 8, which contains 
the words yd te Agne ayahsayd tanh ; ya te agne rajahsayd tanith; ya te agne 
harigaya tanith: “The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron; which 
reposes in silver; which reposes in gold.” The upasad was a fire which was 
kept burning for several days. See Boht. and Roth’s Lexicon. 
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this city of mortals. By these wpasads the gods smote the 
cities, and conquered these worlds.” (See Weber’s Ind, Stud. ii. 
310.) : 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connection with 
mountains. Thus in R.-V. ii. 12. 11, we have the words 
a: weat vady faa warfdat woaafaea “Who 


discovered Sambara living in the mountains in the fortieth 

” > as —~ 

autumn ;” and in i, 130. 7, fara aut aafafax Wa 
~ iN 

fearetata afe <td aat aay ete qari sfafe- 

vara weat fateat waracal aer warfa zaara 


START faat Wala aay \t “Indra, dancing, thou didst 
shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru, for the great sa- 
crificer Divodasa;—dancing,—for the sacrificer. Fierce, he 
hurled down Sambara from the mountain for the sake of Atithi- 
gva, bestowing great wealth by his power, all wealth by his 


power.” IV. 30. 14: Bata alfaat Bea: waatefal 
warefax WEFTH| “Thou, Indra, didst cast down the Dasa 
Sambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” VI. 26. 5: 
aa fatere weat ea uray featetaaq “Having hurled 
down the Dasa Sambara from the mountain, thou didst preserve 
Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of 
in various places. Thus ini. 33.4: autfe <q ufaa aaa 
THAT AT ara fafer | “Thou, O Indra, advancing singly, 
though supported by powerful [allies], hast slain the wealthy 
Dasyu with thy destructive weapon.”°? I. 176. 4: Waa aa 


safe GUM MAA aa) wWaway aca fe ahh 


52 Sayana remarks on this verse: “ The Vajasaneyins distinctly record 
the wealth [of Vrittra] in these words; ‘ Vrittrasydntah sarve devah 
sarvascha vidyah sarvani havinshi cha dsan: In Vrittra were contained all 
the gods, all the sciences, and all oblations.’” 
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ated “Kill all those who make no oblations, though diffi- 
cult to destroy, and who cause thee no gladness; give us their 
wealth: the worshipper expects it.” II. 15.4: @ WaTReA 


uftra afta feaaura, argufag wat! ad arfarc- 
ACSAT Taf: | “Encountering those (Asuras) who carried 
away Dabhiti, he burned all their weapons in the blazing fire, and 
presented [?] Dabhiti with their cows, horses, and chariots.” IV. 
~ 
30.13: Ba we yu wad af acaai get 
qzaq ufequa | “Thou, impetuous god, didst collect the 
wealth of Sushna, when thou didst overthrow his cities.” VIII. 


40. 6: afe cay gurwae aaafta afeai atrsit 
zag Taal as ace aewa ay ceu faasaafe 


‘Root up, like an ancient tree [?] overgrown by a creeping- 
plant, subdue the might of the Dasa; may we share with 
Indra (or divide by means of Indra) his collected wealth.” 
X. 69.6.: Ga Bayt wat tafa erat garfw areir 
fara “Thou hast conquered the property, whether situated 
in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa and the 
Aryya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in 
some of the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversa- 


ries, are specified by name, together with the persons who were 


delivered from them. R.-V. 1.51.6: @ @@ Teeaartay 
atu safafaara weata| weted farag wnat: 


"Gat aaa cara afta “Thou hast preserved 
Kutsa in his fights with Sushna; hast subdued Sambara to Ati- 
thigva ; thou hast trodden under foot the great Arbuda; of old 
hast thou been born to destroy the Dasyus.”*? I. 63.3: @ ERE 


gay Fa WITT FI Qala GAA FT AWA! «Thou 


58 This verse is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 51. 8, 
quoted above, p. 874. “ Distinguish between the Aryyas,” &c. 
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hast in the close and deadly fight slain Sushna, in aid of the 
young and brilliant Kutsa.” VIL 19. 2: 4 fe afex 


=< * * * 
HUAI: WTA TAA TAS CTH Ga WU gas fA 
wa ATeaa: aTaAaTE FAP! “Thou art he, O Indra, 
who didst deliver Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, 
when, bestowing favour on that son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue 
to him the Dasa Sushna, and Kuyava.”*4 I. 53. 8, 9, 10: 


a ataaa we ahefivarsfataae adat) a wat 
quzerfaad ytsaraz: oftgat sefsrerar aaaTa 
HAT feu aIHyAT Gaara vosay: | ofs wear 
aafa aa yat fa GHW Cat STAT WITHRMWE || AAT- 
faa quae aatfafiea arafafte adarwal aaa 
gunfafrary AS UH FT ATEaATTM “Thou 


hast slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of 
Atithigva. Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred 
cities of Vangrida, which had been blockaded by Rijisvan. 
Thou, renowned Indra, hast with thy swift chariot-wheels, 
repelled these twenty kings of men, who assailed the unaided 
Suéravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety-nine [fol- 
lowers]. Thou hast by thy aids protected Susravas, and by thy 
help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou has sub- 
jected Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.” IL 30, 8: aveafa 


54 In R.-V. iv. 26. 1, (quoted above, p. 376,) also, Kutsa is called the 
son of Arjuni. Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, 
a view which he considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, 
Arjuna, being an epithet of Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft 
des feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140, 176. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103. 3: 
Kshirena sndtah Kuyavasya yoshe, hate te syatam pravane Siphayah. “The 
two wives of Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream 
of the Sipha.” 

55 The youthful king alluded to in the last verse, is said by Roth 
(Dict. under the word “Atithigva”) to be Turvayana. These names occur 
again in vi, 18. 13. 
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aaatafafg wean vadt safe waa a faa, wie 
afafraaraa sat xf gud afwwarara  “Sara- 


swati, do thou, impetuous, attended by the Maruts, protect us, and 
conquer our enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the Sandikas, 
arrogant, and making a display of his strength.”°® IV. 30. 15: 


wa ie afda: awarfe mara: afe vey weitfat 


“Thou hast slain a thousand and five hundred followers of 
the Dasa Varchin like folie of a wheel.” IV. 30. 21: PATTAT 


awiaa wear fina ea craratfaey area! =“ Indra, 
by his wisdom, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thousand 


Disas for Dabhiti” V. 30.7, 9: Wa Tae age: fT 
azarae aaa ara farsee won feat fe eta araurfa 
aa fa at acaaet ae aa) wale wa va wa 


da Wary WE qua zufax: \) “When desiring happiness 
for Manu, thou didst overthrow the head of the Dasa Na- 
muchi.®® The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What 
will his feeble hosts do to me? He concealed his two fair 
ones; and then Indra went forth to fight with the Dasyu.” 


VIL 32. 26: sea gaqyaA Srianraeind fea- 
arfrazaze | “ Indra sai Vrittra, Aurnavabha, Ahisguva: 
with frost me pie Arbuda.” VIII. 40.10: 3YSaT IUAT- 


wetfa azfa BIA Maatcy:| “By his might he crushes 


56 Sayana says that Sandamarhav Asurapurohitau : “ Sanda and Amarka, 
are the priests of the Asuras.” In the Satapatha-brahmana, i. 1. 4. 14, 
(p. 9, of Weber’s edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests 
of the Asuras: Kilatakult iti ha Asura brahmdav Gsatuh. Z. D.M. G. for 1850, 
p- 302. In Ind. Stud. i. 32, Weber quotes the following words from the 
Panchvinga-brahmana, 13.11: Guaupdvandndm vai satram dasindnam Kird- 
tahulydv asuramaye, &c. ‘ While the Gaupavanas were seated at a sacrifice, 
Kirata and Akuli, &e.” See also Ind. Stud. i. p. 186, 195, ii, 243, 

57 See also R.-V. vii. 99. 4. 

58 There isa legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the Satap. 
Brah., v. 4. 1. 8. p. 459. 
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the eggs of Sushna; he conquered the celestial waters.” 


X. 54.1: yrat gar arfact araaia: wae aa 
azfwa: | “Thou [Indra] hast protected the gods [priests ?], 
thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when thou didst 
bestow [boons] on this pou . 5 {kts He @aaey aafy 
aaa zlq Awa: wwe ae | “Thou hast lai 
Namuchi, desirous of the sacrifice, making the Dasa devoid 
of magic for the rishi.”°9 X. 95.7: qa_ aq Tetar CUTaT- 
Tay eueaTa zat: { “ When, Paeiaree the gods 
strengthened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras men- 
tioned in the R.-V. with the view of discovering whether any 
of them could be regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous 
origin; but I have not observed any that appear to be of this 
character, But we should recollect that the Arians would 
not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if they specified 
any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian origin, 
or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks introduced 
Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and the 
Chaldeans gave Chaldean appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. 


Thus, ii. 14. 4: | UIU Fara aa Wate aafay area 
ay wazAa atat aqary | *“ Who slew Urana, displaying 
Re) 


ninety-nine arms; who struck down Arbuda,” &. X. 99. 6: 
aca afacd ofaea ued fasted cama aE 
faat 4 arse gurat faa aqreaaraer eal “This 


lord humbled and subjugated the roaring Dasa, with six eyes 
and three heads. ‘Trita, increasing in strength, struck this 
boar with his iron-tipped finger.” The enemies of Indra are 


59 See Benfey, Gloss. to S.-V. under the word Namuchi. 
60 In §. P. Br. p. 57, a son of Twashtri with three heads and six eyes 
is mentioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 
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spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky: thus, ii. 12. 12: 
a Ufeuwagne agqars drarresi @ Ware T=! 
“OQ men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Rauhina as 
he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” VIII. 14. 14: ararfax- 

. 2 +) 66 = 
farud Tx GARR | WA TYTYTAT: | “Thou, In 
dra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their magical powers, 
were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.”®! In ii. 
11. 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal : 


war aeifte at afes: ofcfeat afear sec af: 
aa fae ad HATA faAT Vay ATGUTAM “Thou 


hast, O heroic Indra, let loose the great primeval waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vi- 
gour by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself 
as immortal.” In y. 7. 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men: 
=~ 

ATS agua afta: aTTaATS eat Sa. aTAT< 
Boe “ Hereupon, O Agni, may Atri overcome the irreligious 
Dasyus, may he overcome hostile men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of 
passages which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some re- 
ference to the conquest of territory by the Aryas, and to the 
condition, colour, speech, religious rites and cities of the Dasyus. 
The meaning of many of these texts is, however, as we have 
seen, extremely doubtful; and some of them are clearly of a 
mythological import. Such, for instance, are those which de- 
scribe the contests of Indra with Vrittra, the demon of the clouds, 
who withholds rain; where we are, no doubt, to understand both 
the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, Sambara, Sushna, and N amuchi, 
are to be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character 
with Vrittra. And yet there are many passages in which the 
word vrittra has the signification of enemy in general (as R.-V. 


61 Jn i. 78. 4, the expression yo dasyiinr ava dhinushe recurs. 
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vi. 33. 35 vi. 60. 6; vii. 83. 1, p. 377); and Professor Spiegel, 
as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion that the words vrittrahan 
and vrittraghna had originally nothing but a general significa- 
tion, and that it was only at a later period that they came to be 
epithets of Indra. The word Sambara, again, as Benfey (Glos- 
sary to Sama-veda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the Nighantu as 
synonymous with megha, a cloud (i. 10), with udaka, water (i. 
12), and with bala, force (ii. 9); while the mythical narrations 
generally identify him with Vrittra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, 
p- 116): “In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is 
made of his deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor 
Seambarasses os) Ric Vigile 112s, 14, ix, 3.11,,2. 1th isctrue that 
Sambara is employed at a later period to designate an enemy in 
general, and in particular the enemy of Indra, Vrittra; but it is 
not improbable that this may be the transference of the more 
ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the greatest of all 
enemies, the demon of the clouds.” 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, 
pp- 344, ff.) remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, 
Rakshas, Yatudhana, &c.: “ Dasyu simply means enemy ; for 
instance, when Indra is praised because ‘he destroyed the 
Dasyus and protected the Arian colour. The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the 
Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns; yet the mere 
fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or priests 
can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Vasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud 
with Visvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana, 
and other names which in common parlance are only bestowed 
on barbarian savages and evil spirits.” (See the First Part of 
this work, p. 132, where the original passage, and the trans- 


62 [This passage, iii. 34. 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those in 
which the contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the 
aborigines. Sé¢e above, pp. 284, and 387.—J.M.] 
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lation are given.) “In other passages [of the R.-V.] the word 
... devil (rakshas) is clearly applied to barbarous nations. 
Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, but it soon took 
the sense of giant and barbarian,” and in this sense it occurs 
in the Veda, together with Yatudhana. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the 
Aryas, is ‘anagnitra,’ ‘they who do not keep the fire.’ Thus we 
read, ‘Agni, drive away from us the enemies—tribes who keep 
no sacred fires came to attack us. Come again to the earth, 
sacred god, with all the immortals, come to our libation.’ °° The 
same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ or flesh-eaters. In a famous 
hymn of Vasishtha we read: ‘Indraand Soma, burn the Rakshas, 
destroy them, throw them down, ye two Bulls, the people that 
grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, suffocate them, kill 
them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. Indra and Soma, 
up together against the cursing demon! may he burn and hiss 
like an oblation in the fire! Put your everlasting hatred on the 
villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose 
look is abominable.’ . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people 


* ‘The Rev. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks 
that the words Rdkshasa, Pigacha, and Asura, were originally names of 
tribes; but he adduces no proof of this, and I have found none. 

® R.-V. i, 189. 3. Agne tvam asmad yuyodhi amiva anagnitra abhyamanta 
hrishthih | Punar asmabhyam suvitaya Deva kshdm visvebhir amritebhir 
yaatra || 

6 [R.-V. vil. 104.1, 2. Indra-Soma tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayatam 
vrishana tamovridhah| Pardsrinitam achito ni oshatam hatam nudetham ni 
Sisitam atrinah | Indra-Somad sam aghasahsam abhyagham tapur yayastu 
charur agnivan iva| Brahmadvishe kravyade ghorachakshase dvesho dhat- 
tam anavayam himidine| In a similar strain, Visvamitra, the rival of 
Vasishtha, says, in R.-V. ii. 30. 15—17, Indra drihya yamakosa abhivan 
yajndya siksha grinate sakhibhyah | Durmdyavo durevd martydso nishangino 
ripavo hantvdsah | sam ghoshah srinve avamair amitrair jahi ni eshu aganim 
tapishtham | Vrischa im adhastad vi ruja sahasva jahi raksho Maghavan 
randhayasva| Udvriha rakshah sahamilam Indra vrisché madhyam prati 
agram srinihi | A hivatah salaliikam chakartha brahmadvishe tapushim hetim 
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who eat raw meat, . . . and they are also called d@mddas,.. . 
or raw-eaters, for the cooking of meat was a distinguishing 
feature of civilized nations, and frequently invested with a sacri- 
ficial character. Agni, who in the Vedas is the type of the 
sacrifice, and with it of civilisation and social virtues, takes an 
entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,’ or flesh- 
eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts 
his enemies into his mouth and swallows them.  [R.-V. x. 87. 
2, ff.| He heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the 
hearts of the Rakshas. He tears their skin, minces their 
members, and throws them before the wolves to be eaten by 
them, or by the shrieking vultures. These Rakshas are them- 
selves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and ‘ muradevas,’ © worshippers of 
mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating human flesh, 
and are called ‘asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other men. In the 
Rig-veda we read [x. 87. 16], ‘the Yatudhanas who gloat on the 


bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 


asya| “Indra, be strong; [the Rakshases?] have stopped the road to the 
sacrifice: bestow favour on thy worshipper and his friends: let our mortal 
foes, bearing quivers, discharging weapons, and assailing us, be destroyed. A 
sound has been heard by our nearest foes; hurl upon them thy hottest 
bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter them, overpower them; kill and 
subdue the Rakshas, O Maghavan! Tear up the Rakshas by the roots, 
Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. How long 
dost thou delay? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of the priest.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72.—J. M.] 

65 [The far more opprobrious epithet of sisnadeva is applied, apparently to 
the same class of people, in R.-V. vil. 21.5; and x. 99.3. The former of 
these texts ends thus: md Sisnadevd api gur ritam nah: “let not the lascivi- 
ous wretches approach our sacred rite.” Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains sisna- 
deva by abrahmacharyya ; Roth, (Illustrations to Nir., p. 47,) thinks the word 
is a scornful appellation for priapic, or sensual demons. The last line of the 
second text (x. 99. 3, apparently spoken of Indra), is as follows: Anarvd yat 
§atadurasya vedo ghnan sigsnadevan abhi varpasa bhit. “When, smiting the 
wealth of the [city] with a hundred portals, the irresistible [god] overcame 
the lascivious wretches.”—J. M.] 
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Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epi- 
thets seem to apply to hostile, and most likely, aboriginal races, 
but they are too general to allow us the inference of any ethno- 
logical conclusions. The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish 
between Arian and non-Arian enemies. The gods are praised 
for destroying enemies, Arian as well as barbarian (dasa cha 
vrittra hatam aryadni cha), and we frequently find the expression 
‘kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies; yea, kill all our 
enemies. But there is no allusion to any distinct physical 
features, such as we find in later writers. The only expression 
that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘susipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘with a beautiful nose.’ As 
people are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most 
proud of in themselves to their gods, and as they do not become 
aware of their own good qualities, except by way of contrast, we 
might conclude that the beautiful nose of Indra was suggested 
by the flat noses of the aboriginal races. Tribes with flat, or 
even no noses at all, are mentioned by Alexander’s companions 
in India, and in the hymns of the Rig-veda, Manu is said to have 
conquered Vi-sisipra (Pada-text, visi-sipra), which may be trans- 
lated by ‘noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is also called 
‘ vrishasipra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ¢ goat or bull- 
nosed,’ and the ‘anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (R.-V. v. 29. 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless 
(a-nasas), not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-dsas) 
people.” (See above, p. 394.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical 
features of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in 
the Puranas. (See the First Part of this work, p. 62.) 

We may perhaps be better able to understand many of the 
expressions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which 
some particular phrases and epithets are applied, (as it would 
appear, indiscriminately, to the different classes of beings, 
human, etherial, or demoniacal,) if we can first of all obtain a 
clear idea of the position in which the Aryas, on their settle- 
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ment in India, would find themselves placed in reference to the 
aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, consider that the hymns 
in which these phrases are recorded, were composed at various 
dates, ranging over several centuries; that the same words and 
phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns; and 
that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to 
a different class of beings. We have further to recollect, that 
the hymns may not always have been handed down in a complete 
state, and that portions of different compositions, which had ori- 
ginally a different subject and purpose, may have been erroneously 
thrown together by compilers in after ages. I shall say a few 
words on each of these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the 
Indus in a south-easterly direction into a country probably 
covered with forest, and occupied by savage tribes, who lived 
in rude huts, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chace, and of fishing; or perhaps 
by some rude attempts at agriculture. These barbarians were of 
dark complexion, perhaps also of uncouth appearance, spoke a 
language fundamentally distinct from that of the Aryas, differed 
entirely from them in their religious worship, which no doubt 
would partake of the most degraded fetishism, and (we can 
easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more civilised 
invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and 
gradually established themselves in the forests, fields, and 
villages of the aborigines, would not be able all at once to 
secure their position, but would be exposed to constant reprisals 
on the part of their enemies, who would “avail themselves of 
every opportunity to assail them, to carry off their cattle, 
disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” ®° The black 
complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 


86 Wilson, R.-V. vol. i. Introd. p. xlii. 
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and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive 
attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable woods,” and 
the obscurity of night, they would make on the encampments of 
the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in 
the highly figurative language of an imaginative people in the 
first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons;® or even to 
conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of magical and 
superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. The belief in 
ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in modern 
times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to 
withdraw, and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas 
to security ; and, therefore, the rising of the sun in the east 
would be spoken of as it is in one of the Brahmanas, as driving 
away or destroying the devils. In a similar way the author 
of the Ramayana, speaks, as we shall shortly see, of the barbarian 
tribes encountered by Rama in the Dekhan as Rakshasas and 
monkeys.” This state of things might last for some time. The 


6? Jn the Rig-veda, there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to 
Aranyani the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed 
ata period such as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst 
vast woods, and to the terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. 
The first and last stanzas of this hymn are as follows: Aranydni Aranyani 
asau ya preva nasyasi | hatha grdmam na prichhasi na tod bhir iva vinda- 
tim|....+. Anjanagandhim surabhim bahvanndm akrishivalam | praham mriganam 
mataram Aranydnim asansisham. “ Aranyani, Aranyani, thou who almost 
losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet? Doth not fear possess 
thee ?......[ have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous-scented, the fragrant, 
abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” See 
Roth, Ilustr. of Nir., p. 132. 

6 In R.-V. viii. 18. 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Ra- 
kshases: yo nah haschid ririkshati Rakshastvena martyah svais sa evaih rirish- 
ishta: ‘‘May the man who seeks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, 
perish by his own misconduct.” 

°° Quoted by Sayana on R,-V. i, 33. 8. adityd hyevodyan purastad ra- 
kshansy apahanti. 

‘© And in our own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign 
devils,” 
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Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, to 
clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, 
sometimes at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the 
Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their 
partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest grade in 
their community. When this stage was reached, the Aryas 
would have no longer any occasion to compose prayers to the 
gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes; but their 
superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the popular 
mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, would still 
continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period, (which we may 
presume to have extended over several centuries,) during 
which the state of things just described continued, the com- 
position of the Vedic hymns was proceeding. These hymns were 
(as we have supposed, pp. 206, 209) preserved by the 
descendants of the several bards, who, on their part again, 
were constantly adding to the collection other new composi- 
tions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases 
borrowed from the older hymns which were preserved in their 
recollection,”! and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be 
invested with a certain sanctity. As circumstances changed, 
the allusions and references in the older hymns might be for- 
gotten; and it might happen that some of the expressions 
occurring in them would no longer be distinctly understood, 
and might in this way be applied to circumstances and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing 
might also happen by way of accommodation: phrases or epithets 
referring to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, 
as Professor Roth supposes to have been the case with the word 


71 Compare Renan’s Histoire des langues Sémitiques, 2d ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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Sambara. When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the 
Vedas have been often developed in the Puranas into legends of 
an entirely different character and tendency; that the functions 
and attributes of the Vedic gods were quite changed in later ages, 
and that even in the Brahmanas the true meaning of many of the 
Vedic texts has been misunderstood, it becomes quite admissible to 
suppose, that, even in the age when the later hymns were composed, 
the process of misapplication may have commenced, and that their 
authors may, in various instances, have employed the words of 
the earlier hymns in a different manner from that in which they 
were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable that what 
was originally said of the dark complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their cities, and of their conflicts with the 
Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred to the foul 
sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, and to 
the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. Or it is 
perhaps a more probable supposition that, in the artless style of 
early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were men- 
tioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of dark- 
ness, (with whom, as we have just seen p. 409, they might be 
supposed to have some affinity or alliance,) or the aerial foes 
of Indra. This conjunction or confusion of different kinds of 
enemies becomes the more intelligible if the word Dasyu, as is 
supposed by different scholars, originally bore the generic sense 
of destroyer. It would thus come to be applied to all kinds 
of enemies, as the mention of one description of foes would 
naturally suggest a reference to the others, and to the epithets 
applicable to them. We ourselves apply to the devil the appel- 
lation of the foul fiend, a word which means enemy (fevnd) in 
German; and when employing such prayers as “deliver us 
from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally include all disturbers 
of our peace outward or inward, physical or ghostly. Epithets 
like anyavrata “ observing different rites,” avrata without 
rites,” ayajyu ‘not sacrificing,” adeva “without gods,” which 
were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the progress 
of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that the process 
in question actually took place in India, may be illustrated by 
the following passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad, p. 585: 
AMIS AYE ATTA BATUTAA WATATAA BTE- 
Wet aafal wacrat qerufssq Faw we feraar 
aaa WARN Mqaeagad Wa als Saat ATA 
“ Hence even at the present day a person who is destitute of 
liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is contemptuously 
addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred doctrine 
of the Asuras: they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they 
shall attain the world to come.” 7? 

The following passage of the Satap. Br. ili. 2. 1, 22 and 23, 
(p. 235, Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connection 
between the aborigines and Asuras: Te Asura dttavachaso he 
alava he alava uti vadantah parababhivuh. Tatra etam apr 
vacham udur wpajyynasyam, sa mlechhas. Tasmad na 
brahmano mlechhed, Asurya ha esha vak. “The Asuras, 
impaired in speech, and crying he alavah (*O enemies,’ incor- 
rectly, instead of he arayah) were defeated. Here they spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one 
who speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak 


incorrectly; for this is the language of the Asuras.” 


7 See Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. 

73 In the Brahmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the 
Devas (gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 248,) 
thinks are often to be understood of contests between the Arians and the 
aborigines. This he considers to be proved by the passage about Kilata 
(whose name nearly corresponds with that of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) 
and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, p. 401. note, from the S. P. Br. 
and by the legend of Ravana. It may be also worthy of note, that the word krivi, 
when occurring in the R.-V. (as in ii. 17. 6, and elsewhere), though taken by 
Roth, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, is understood by the Com- 
mentator as the name of an Asura; while this same word is stated in the 
S. P. Br. xiii. 5. 4. 7, to be an old name of the Panchalas ; Krivaya iti ha vat 


pura Panchdlan achakshate. 
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Secor. Il.— The Arians on the Sarasvati, and their diffusion eastward and 
southward from that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas on 
penetrating in Hindusthan from the north-west, and advancing 
across the Panjab from the Indus towards the Sarasvati, found 
themselves in contact and conflict with a race of people, appa- 
rently aboriginal, who are designated in the Vedic hymns by the 
appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly find that at a later 
period, on their southward progress from the Doab towards and 
across the Vindhya range, the Arians again began to press upon 
the aborigines and drove them further and further into the 
Dekhan. We shall also find in the epithets applied in the 
Ramayana to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation 
of the opinion that in the hymns of the Rig-veda the same class 
of people are designated by such terms as Rakshas, &c. Before 
proceeding with this investigation, however, we must first pause 
for a moment with the Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then by the aid of some texts 
from their ancient writers, trace their advance from that point 
to the eastward, and their diffusion over northern India gene- 
rally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after tra- 
versing the country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, and have even extended themselves as far as 
the Jumna and the Ganges. It would appear that the narrow 
tract called Brahmavartta between the Sarasvati and the Dri- 
shadvati, alluded to in the classical passage of Manu, ii. 17—24, 
must have been for a considerable period the seat of some of the 
most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and ma- 
tured, and perhaps the collection of the Vedic hymns completed 
and the canon closed. (See above, pp. 301, 345. 348.) It is 
not easy to account in any other way for the sacred character 
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attached to this small tract of country. On this subject Lassen 
remarks as follows (in his Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201):—* The sacred- 
ness [of the Sarasvati] must also rest on historical grounds, and 
be referred to an age when the contrast had become strongly 
marked between the inhabitants of inner India, whose institu- 
tions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal principles, and 
the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules were but im- 
perfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only applic- 
able to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati: the place where that 
river disappeared was the door of the Nishada country: and she 
disappeared in order that she might not come into contact with 
that impure race.” Of the same locality Professor Wilson 
(Vishnu-Purana, Preface, p. Ixvii.) remarks: “ Various adven- 
tures of the first princes and most famous sages occur in this 


74 Some texts of the Veda relating to the Sarasvati have been quoted 
above, pp. 359, 360. Weber (Ind. Stud. ii. 311) quotes two passages from 
the Sankhayana and Aitareya Brahmanas, about the rishis holding a 
sacrifice on the banks of this river. The commencement of the legend in 
the Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Rishayo vai Sarasvatyam satram dsata, te 
Kavasham Ailiisham somad anayan: dasyah putrah kitavo brahmanah katham 
no madhye dikshishteti, &c.: “The rishis attended at a sacrifice on the [banks 
of] the Sarasvati. They removed Kavasha Ailisha from the sema, saying 
‘Thou art the son of a bondmaid, a spurious Brahman, how hast thou joined 
with us in the sacred rite?’” They were however at length compelled to 
admit him to their fellowship. In the M.-Bh. ili. 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., ili. 200), it issaid: Dakshinena Sarasvatya Drishadvatyuttarena cha, 
ye vasanti Kurukshetre te vasanti tripishtape : “Those who dwell in Kuru- 
kshetra south of the Sarasvati, and north of the Drishadvati, dwell in 
heaven.” See also Part First of this work, pp. 203, 204. 

75 M.-Bh. iii. 10,538. Etad Vinasanamndma Sarasvatya visampate: dvaram 
Nishadarashtrasya yesham doshat Sarasvati, Pravishta prithivim vira ma 
Nishada hi mam viduh. “This is the place called the Vinasana (disappearance) 
of the Sarasvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity 
it was due that the Sarasvati sank into the earth, lest, [as she said,] the 
Nishadas should become acquainted with her.” 
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vicinity; and the Asramas, or religious domiciles, of several of 
the latter are placed on the banks of the Sarasvati. According 
to some authorities, it was the abode of Vyasa, the compiler of 
the Vedas and Puranas; and agreeably to another, when on one 
occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and been forgotten, 
the Brahmans were again instructed in them by Sarasvata, the 
son of Sarasvati.7® One of the most distinguished of the tribes 
of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvataa . . . . The 
river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the 
Hindus assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much 
probability suppose the converse to have been the case, and that 
the goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she 
may be said to have been born?] “These indications render it 
certain that, whatever seeds were imported from without, it was 
in the country adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first 
planted and cultivated and reared in Hindusthan.” See also 
Lassen, Zeitschrift, iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the 
close of the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati, is further proved by the following passage of Manu, 
already repeatedly referred to: 


Manu, ii.17—24: B{EAS ASA SAATATATH aA 
zafafad fu agian weaal afea ZR @ ara: 


76 An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor 
Wilson, at p. 288 of his work, note 9. The passage occurs in the ixt or 
Salya Parva of the M.-Bh. verse 2960. A twelve years’ drought occurred 
during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of food, 
and thus lost the Vedas (¢esham hshuda paritanam nashta veda ’bhidhavatam.) 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the 
Sarasvati; na gantavyam itah putra tavaharam aham sada | dasyami matsya- 
pravardn ushyatam tha Bharata: “Go not hence, my son: I will give 
thee excellent fish for food.” He accordingly remained, “preserving his 
life and the Vedas,” (prandn vedanscha dhadrayan); and communicated the 
Vedas again to the other rishis at their desire. 
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UTCAAYAATHA: | AUTAT ATA aTAaT & ASTANA Il 
SCIIW AQTY WHIM ywraaat| wy agfied 
SQ AQAA TAMIA BATAIS WITT: | 
@ a wits frare vfsai edaraat: feaafeeoardyy 
aa wa faawarefal yatta vararg atu: yat- 
< % ~ S$ 

Fra aTeagi ya a ware areagry ufyara aa- 
ban ° < +O 

Varat fratqrearan fagaers | aewarcy wefa Bait 

~ E XS ~ 

aa quad: @ way afsal Sut eases aa: ae il 
vata, fesraat Sata eATA Waa | WES alas 
afaa at faaez afaafaa: tl “The tract, fashioned by 


the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati 
and Drishadvati, is called Brahmavartta. The usage relating 
to castes and mixed castes which has been traditionally received 
in that country, is called the pure usage. The country of 
Kurukshetra, and of the Matsyas, Panchalas and Surasenas, 
which adjoins Brahmavartta, is the land of brahmarshis (divine 
rishis). From a Brahman born in that region let all men upon 
earth learn their respective duties. The tract situated between 
the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to the east of Vinagana, 
and to the west of Prayadga, is known as the Madhyadesa 
(central region). The wise know as Aryavartta the country 
which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from 
the eastern to the western ocean. The land where the black 
antelope naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of 
sacrifice; beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 
Let twice-born men be careful to remain within these (specified) 
countries. But a Sudra may dwell anywhere, when compelled 
to seek subsistence.” 

From this passage it appears that at the period in question 
the Brahmans had not ordinarily penetrated to the south of 
the Vindhya range, though adventurers might have visited, or 

EE 
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hermits might have settled, in those regions. And even to the 
north of the Vindhya we find the country distributed into several 
tracts more or less holy, according to their distance from the 
hallowed spot in the north lying on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
First, then, we have this small region itself, Brahmavartta. 
This name may signify (1.) either the region of Brahma, the 
creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in some pe- 
culiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation; or (2.) the region of devotion or the Vedas (brahma), 
and then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by 
the performance of holy rites, and the study of sacred literature. 
Next in order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising 
Kurukshetra (the country west of the Jumna and stretching from 
the Sarasvati on the north towards Vrindavana and Mathura),” 
with the country of the Matsyas, Panchdlas and Strasenas. 
The Panchalas are said by Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator 
on Manu, to have occupied the country about Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj; and the Siirasenas to have lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mathura.’® The third tract called Madhyadega, embraces a 
wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya 
to the Vindhya range, and north-west and south-east, from Vina~ 
Sana where the Sarasvati disappeared in the desert (see above, 
p- 415) to Prayiga or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryd- 
vartta, or the abode of the Aryas, is yet more extensive than 
the last, and extends within the same limits of latitude, from 
the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the bay of Bengal (the 
eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here suc- 
cessively introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded 
gradually from the banks of the Sarasvati (where, as we have 
supposed, they had established themselves after traversing the 
Panjab,) towards the east and south; and that the countries 


77 See the map of ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii. 
8 Punchalah Kanyakubjadesah Stirasenaka Mathuradesah. 
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farthest to the south and east, as well as to the south-west, of 
the Sarasvati were those with which they had. become last 
acquainted, and were least familiar. Another proof that the 
Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the Vindhya, or 
thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of northern India, at 
the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 44 
(see Part First of this work, pp. 177 and 182), where we are 
told that the Paundrakas, Odras and Dravidas who had formerly 
been Kshatriyas, had from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Vrishalas, or Sidras. 
From this it is clear that some at least of the people of those 
countries, 7. @ of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of 
northern Orissa, as well as those of the Coromandel coast,’? were 
then living without Brahmanical institutions; and consequently 
that the Brahmans had not yet taken complete possession of all 
those provinces; though, if the definition above given by Manu 
of the word Arydvartta may be relied on as proof, the Aryas 
must have carried their conquests as far eastward as the eastern 
ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

In the Satapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable 
legend, to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. 
Stud., i. 170, ff.), regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and 
the spread of their religious rites in an easterly direction from 
the banks of the Sarasvati (S.-P.-Br., i. 4. 1. 10, ff.) : — 


fazar =e aradisfa Sarat awe sat ae Waar 
creme eff: qtifea ara aa e aTAeqarTUyT a 
afawifa Aasfy Pract zarfaearat <fa ayfiy- 
Sfaq <a Afagts at aa gaai efiritafes az 
semage fata aa vfaaral yee eae 
War wrt sca aa sidiewar fazer sfii = = 
aa ufaatal d at yaadtae Taatfrareqcare 


79 See Wilson’s Vishnu-Purana, pp. 190, 192, and notes. 
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gaataay Saratt qargarsara da WHA 
uefad aise aatfaas a cat feat wrove:i afe 
fazal araa ara acaatl a aq wa WTS Teaet- 
aaat sfadia a waayg creat fatey araat 
qaig zeamastladil & Tat: wat aditfacetel 
aarhigqaage fatfiirafa at ta arfazerel at = 
@ at yet argu a att wafer afsat dara- 
VU aa vate waa TEAT aTGUt:| aT ¥ w- 
aatfaara arfaaciaa wafeaafrar arate az 
Safe Saacfaa argu v fe qaaae aacfeaza| 
atfa waa Sara afaaa aroafa avaq. Matsafaczar 
afaart Faratuy a dara fasal arga: are varia 
offi wa va a arid yaafafa erarai aurfa uate 
armafaestat wareat a f arear: i 


“* Mathava the Videgha*®® bore Agni Vaisvanara in his mouth. 
The Rishi Gotama Rahugana*! was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Mathava) did not answer, ‘lest 
(he said) Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ The 
priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; ‘ We kindle 
thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, 
the mighty, O Videgha.’ (R.-V. v. 26. 3.) He made no answer. 
[The priest then repeated,] ‘Thy bright, brilliant, flaming 
beams and rays mount upwards, O Agni, O Videgha’ (R.-V. viii. 
44.16). [Still] he made no reply. [The priest then recited :] 
‘Thee, O dropper of butter, we invoke,’ &c. (R.-V. v. 26. 2). 
So far he uttered; when immediately on the mention of butter 
(ghrita), Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth: he 


© Afterwards prakritized to Videha ? 
BE ee bye- Vs de 4000. 
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could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and fell 
down to this earth. The Videgha Mathava was then on [or 
in] the Sarasvati. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning 
towards the east. Gotama Rahtgana and the Videgha Mathava 
followed after him as he burned onward. He burnt across all 
these rivers; but he did not burn across the Sadanira, which 
descends from the northern mountain [the Himalaya]. The 
Brahmans formerly did not use to cross this river, because it had 
not been burnt across by Agni Vaisvanara. But now many 
Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable, 
and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisgvanara. It is now, 
however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by 
sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, incensed, 
being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vaisvanara. 
The Videgha Mathava spake: ‘Where shall I abide?’ [Agni | 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kogalas and Videhas; 
for they are the descendants of Mathava.” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas, with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvati eastward 
to those of the Sadanira, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, 
as I have said, distinctly indicated. At the time when the Sata- 
patha-brahmana was composed the Brahmans had already (as 
Weber remarks) dwelt for a long time, in the country beyond 
the Sadanira, and it had then become a principal seat of the 
Brahmanical religion; as Janaka, the king of Videha, appears in 
that work with the title of samrat, or emperor. Thus (Satap.- 
Br. xi. 3. 1. 2.) we have the following notice: “Janaka the 
Vaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘ Dost thou, O Ya- 
jnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice ? “O monarch, he replied, 
‘TI know it.’ 8? Professor Weber makes the following remarks 


2 §. P. Br. p. 846: Tad ha etaj Janako Vaideho Vajiavalkyam paprachha 
vettha ahnihotram Yajnavalkya iti veda samrad iti. See also 6, Py Buse 
6. 2. 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

EES 
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on the legend I have just quoted: “Under the name of Agni 
Vaidvanara (the Fire which burns for all men) the sacrificial 
worship of the Brahmans appears to be intended. The part 
which in the legend the priest plays in reference to the king, is 
mysterious; but I understand it to mean that he compelled him 
to propagate the Arian worship towards the east. The Sadanira 
presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude or the difficulty of 
crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must have previously 
done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable character of 
the territory beyond; for the word srdvitaram, ‘somewhat 
flowing, designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp.* Even after Videgha Mathava had advanced across 
the river, the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear 
to have remained for a long time on its western bank, and to 
have only crossed in greater numbers after the king with his 
people had cultivated the country; until, in the time of the 
Satap.-Br., it had attained such a flourishing condition, that the 
tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly preserved.” 
Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2. 3. 33, and Hema- 
chandra, 4. 150, Sadanira is given as a synonym of Karatoya, 
a river in the north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanira is 
in this passage described as forming the boundary between the 
Kosgalas and Videhas, or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, 
it seems that the river at present called the Gandak must be 
meant.—Weber, as above, p. 181. 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22), quotes, for another pur- 
pose, the following passage from the M.-Bh., in which the name 
of the Sadanira occurs; but it throws little light on its position. 
“ Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha) they passed 


*8 Tn illustration of this a line of the M.-Bh. ii. 1078, is referred to 
by Weber, which states that Bhimasena, in the course of his conquest 
of the eastern country came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, 
which was of aqueous origin: fato Himavatah pdrsvam samabhyetya jalod- 
bhavam. 
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through the middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalakita, they crossed successively 
on one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, 
Mahasona, and Sadaniré. Having then crossed the beautiful 
Sarayu, and seen the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mala 
Charmanvati, and came to Mithila.”** In this passage (if any 
order has been preserved) it will be noticed that the Sadanira is 
placed between the Gandaki and the Sarayi, and so to the west 
of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to be 
well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is 
of little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty 
in regard to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the 
plain and express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans 
with their worship advanced from the Sarasvati eastward to 


Behar and Bengal. 


Sect. [V.—Advance of the Arians from the Doab across the Vindhya 
Mountains ; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of 
the Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison 
of the data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata may enable the careful investigator to determine, 
and to refer to particular periods. 

As itis only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and 
that in so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who 
had been in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for 
this purpose if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the 
eastward) I now pass on to that great southward movement, 


8 M.-Bh. ii. 793. Kurubhyah prasthités te tu madhyena Kurwangalam | 
Ramyam Padmasaro gated Kalakiitam atityacha| Gandakincha Muaha- 
Sonam Sadaniram tathaiva cha| Ekaparvatake nadyah kramenaityavrajanta 
te | Uttirya Saraytim ramyam dyishted pirvaicha Kosalém| Atitya jJagmur 
Mithilam Malém Charmanvatim nadim || 

EE 4 
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of which we can discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic 
and hyperbolical narrative of the Ramayana. 

“The Ramayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 534), 
‘in the action of the poem, designates, for the most part, only 
the north of Hindusthan as Arian. It represents Mithila and 
Anga in the east as Arian countries; and regards the Kekayas 
in the west, though dwelling beyond the Sarasvati, as a pure 
Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives of king Dasaratha 
belongs. Among the persons who were to be invited to the 
sacrifice of that monarch are the following:” Ramayana, 


(Schlegel) i. 12. 20, ff, fafaerfaafa wx wan gefa- 
aaa fafed saurag aut azy fafeaa . . . aur 
aaa te waufanal wt wafica ws 
afazraal AFACY Carat wae geaaqa sAa 
faded waAaae Sl watg faeqerdtaay 
arcreaig ufaar afeagr atxig eda 


aq fatal “T Bring] Janaka, the heroic king of Mithila, of 
stubborn valour, versed in all the Sastras, and in the Vedas... . 
Bring also the aged and very religious king of the Kekayas, the 
father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his son; and 
Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of the Angas, paying 
him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, the Sindhu- 
sauvira, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “southern kings” may, Lassen says, be em- 
ployed here in a restricted sense, for from other parts of the 
poem it appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya 
was still unoccupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the 
Ganges are represented as occupied by a savage race, the 
Nishadas. Thus Ram. ii. 50. 18, ff. (Schlegel’s edition) (ii. 


47. 9, ff. in Gorresio’s edition): qq CTTHT Tey ara Ua- 
\o 
araea: wen fasresray aaar woffa faa: 
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Fat BVA Ua Asana se: uftaarsard 
aifafirgrgaraaa. tt “There [there was] a king called Guha 


of the race of the Nishadas, an intimate friend of Rama, and re- 
nowned as a powerful chief. He, hearing that the eminent 
Rama had come to his country, approached him attended by his 
aged ministers and relations.” This chieftain provided a boat to 
ferry Rama with his wife and brother across the Ganges (Ram. 
il. 52, vv. 4—7 and 71, ff.): and afterwards attended on his 
other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the same way. 
(Ram. ii. 83. 20, and 84. 1, 10, &e., &c.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandaka forest is repre- 
sented as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The 
whole country from this point to the Godavari is described as a 
wilderness, over which separate hermitages are scattered,** while 
wild beasts and Rakshasas everywhere abound. “The Rama- 
yana,” says Lassen (i. p. 535), “ contains the narrative of the first 
attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by con- 
quest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Rama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the 
south. In this legend we cannot but recognise the recollection 
that the south was originally a vast forest, which was first 
brought into cultivation by Brahmanical missions. The Ra- 
kshasas who are represented as disturbing the sacrificés and de- 
vouring the priests, signify here, as often elsewhere, merely the 


8 Ram. iii. 6. 1. (Gorresio): Pravigan sa mahdranyam Dandakaranyam 
uttamam | Dadarga Ramo durdharsham tépasasrama-mandalam | Rama 
alludes to the vastness of the forest, ili. 15. 33: Natu jandami tam desam 
vanasyasya mahattaya | Yatrasrama-padam punyam maharshes tasya dhi- 
matah | ‘From the vastness of the forest, I cannot discover the spot where 
the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 
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savage tribes which placed themselves in hostile opposition to 
the Brahmanical institutions. The only other actors who appear 
in the legend in addition to these inhabitants, are the monkeys, 
which ally themselves to Rama, and render him assistance. 
This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another 
portion of the indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possession 
of his ancestral kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, 
and in return receives his assistance.” 

The following are some of the passages of the Ramayana in 
which the proceedings of the Rakshasas are described. The 
idea of the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these 
gigantic demons may very well have been borrowed from the 
barbarous tribes whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occu- 
pation of the forests, and from whom they would no doubt suffer 
continual molestation and cruelty. These savages with whom 
as we have already seen, p. 409, ff., the Arian Indians had been 
familiar in the regions further north, had, even in the Vedic era, 
been magnified into demons and giants by the poetical and 
superstitious imaginations of their early bards. The hermits 
in the neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, thus represented to Rama 
the sufferings to which they were exposed; Ram. iii. 1. 15, ff: 


tafe qeararfa ararentfu traal qewrafera wer- 
TY Breary efaqrqat:| vary area wary wa- 
wrafaariva:! afar af were ara faarca 
waa. . . gterafattrd goifewacia arared 
fierre SauRNaHa wotuni: dqey s 
aTaatal ewafer oct fearaarair: yeaa weaar- 
yaradg tat faacwtat:| TAM aati Team: 
Berea safaafat yams guafa wd vfs 
wifwaateaaie arate waar ferarary afa- 
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warearqarat aufeara acd adyagq faut 
area waatgmaarat gata afawreaar zat- 
arava weeia eTHaTa Barca agcrafycifag- 
aaa Hy ATTA: | Aaah Gal aga Waa aat:| 

. waa waaau da ae faafeaqai aaa ca- 
araat TAT ATAU ATs TA WHA  aerat 
faarwa) wera a a fearezeafeat fe creat 


“* Men-devouring Rakshasas of various shapes, and wild beasts 
[or serpents] which feed on blood, dwell in this vast forest. They 
harass the devotees who reside in the settlements, and slay them 
in the forest: repress them, Raghava. . . . These shapeless and 
ill-looking monsters testify their abominable character by various 
cruel and terrific displays. These base-born (andrya) wretches 
implicate the hermits in impure practices, and perpetrate the 
greatest outrages. Changing their shapes, and hiding in the 
thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings delight 
in terrifying the devotees. They cast away the sacrificial ladles 
and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and utterly defile 
the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures inject fright- 
ful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites, 
At the time of sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, 
the fuel, and the sacred grass, of these sober-minded men. 
Seeing that the hermitage is infested by these wicked monsters, 
the devotees take counsel with thee, desiring to depart else- 
where, 3. . It is not expedient for thee to tarry here alone 
with thy spouse, in the neighbourhood of these cruel Rakshasas. 
Thou art indeed able to destroy them; but be not too confident, 
for they are a treacherous race.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Rama encounters 
Virddha, a Rakshasa, who is thus described, Ram. iii. 7. 5, ff. : 


qeu faftqeri cad aieewaa ZTHAE AEATS 
ararafaaeay| amare fread Stars fatarecH 
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ser feetqrrera wera efacifeata! afaare aar- 
fami wae oy fatt wea aard WH FarH amg 


afacfaaa area eararat araraafaaraa ail “He 
beheld the Rakshasa of terrible aspect, like a mountain peak, 
with long legs, a huge body, a slayer of wild beasts and serpents, 
with a crooked nose, hideous eyes, a long face, a pendent belly, 
bearing on the point of a spear eight lions dripping with blood, 
and the huge head and tusks of an elephant smeared with fat, 
clad in the bloody skin of a tiger with the feet attached, an 
object of terror to all creatures, like Death with open mouth.” * 

This demon, who was slain by Rama, turned out to be a 
Gandharva, who by a curse had been transformed into a 
Rakshasa; but now on his death, regains his primeval form. 
He, nevertheless, requests to be buried after the manner of the 


Rakshasas; Ram. iii. 8. 19: waz ~atfa a Ua ufaua 
HAIL | CIA WAVMTATAY WA: Bataa| was F 


86 The Nishadas also are described in the Puranas as very black and ugly, 
but differ from the Rakshasas in being very short. See Part First of this work, 
pp. 62-64; and Wilson’s Vishnu-Pur. p. 100. The Bhag.-Pur. iv. 14. 43-46, 
thus describes them:—“ Vinischityaivam rishayo vipannasya mahipateh | 
mamanthur urum tarasd tatradsid bahuko narah | kakakrishno ’tihrasvdngo 
hrasvabahur mahadhanuh | Hrasvapdd nimnandsdgro raktakshas tamramiir- 
dhajah | Tam tu te vanatam dinam kim khdromiti vadinam | nishidety abruvans 
tata sa nishadas tato *bhavat | Tasya vansastu naishada giri-kanana-gocharah | 
“ The rishis having thus resolved, hastily rubbed the thigh of the defunct 
king (Vena), when there issued from it a servile man, black as a crow, very 
short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short feet, pendent nose, red 
eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed down, asked 
them what he should do. They answered, “ Sit down” (nishida), and he, 
in consequence, became a Nishdda. His descendants are the Naishadas, 
who dwell in hills and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the 
Padma Purana (Bhi.-Kh.) “has a similar description, adding to the 
dwarfish stature and black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a 
protuberant belly.” 
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fatter aut wat agree! . 2. aq waa 


aifafafarred wadiwaa weftcaaz aar fasera 


Gag Il “ And, Rama, cast this body of mine into a trench; 
for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased Ra- 
kshasas; such of them as are so interred, attain to worlds of 
happiness... «- . Accordingly, Saumitri (Lakshmana) raised 
up the body of Viradha, resembling a mountain, and dug a 
deep trench, in which he buried it.”87 This may allude (as 
Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a difference between 
the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and the aboriginal 
tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Ra- 
kshasas and their oppression of the anchorites are described. 
The sufferers, it appears, assert that they possess the power 
of ridding themselves of their enemies by their superhuman 
faculties; but these faculties they do not choose to exert for 
the reason assigned. Ram. iii. 10. 16, ff: arsa ATAV- 


wafasl aaneaay AT! Urea: Dear wcw 
WIT Ta Ue wa woe Attar arfaaraarey 
Sarat wa tifa deat ayer aa weafaarfa- 


atautag axtfattrafal feaqetrarare faad ace 


Aza ll “ This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, 
tener oppressed by the Rakshasas, has resorted to thee for 
defence. Come, Rama, and behold numerous bodies of the 
meditative munis, lying slain by the Rakshasas in many parts 
of the forest. A great slaughter is being perpetrated of the 
dwellers on the Pampa, and the Mandakini,*® and the residents 


87 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters another Rakshasa, whom he 
burns on a funeral pile.—Ram. iii., sec. 75, verses 45, 50, ff. 

88 Tere it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya (a 
branch of the Ganges, see Part First of this work, p. 187, note) is applied 
to a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above 
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on Chitrakiita.” Ram. iii, 14.12, f.: wraate sfaerarut 
yaara @ atl HET: wAdEvaaTa Crear: fa- 
frarwat: trae: Greararat avaatat aufeati ar 
art faquatafa aga wat afar ava aaa 
wat ey faarecTa facie q FaeTAaT: 
eufaq aq asian avr cat Ba waa aa 
WIG A ARTA WVBATUTY Wael “At the time of 


offering the agnihotra sacrifice and on festivals, the fierce, flesh- 
devouring Rakshasas insult us. Thus harassed, the devotees 
find, on consideration, that they have no resource but in your 
assistance. It is true that by the power of our austerities we 
could slay these goblins; but we are unwilling to nullify the 
merit which has been earned by long exertion. The acquisi- 
tion of such merit is arduous and attended with many obstacles: 
it is on that account that, though exposed to be devoured, we 
abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.” The 
utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act 
prejudicial to the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Sita, 
however, thinks that her husband Rama has no right to pro- 
tect the devotees by slaying the Rakshasas who were not ina 
state of hostility with him, and had done him no injury.® 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Rama should 
have been so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to 
have been perfectly successful in keeping the Rakshasas under 
restraint. His prowess is thus described; Ram. iii. 17. 17, ff.: 
ane sia a: erat ara Gea HAUT aT Ta 
ae uftaragerae frog aget aay wrarat 


feaataer) faut fq Bat Ga WCET GYRAaTH 


(pp. 357-358 and 361) about the application of the same name to different 
streams. 
89 Ra 


\am. ii. 13. 22.—Rakshasdnaém vind vairam badho vira na yusyate | 
Aparadhad rite napi hantavya Rakshasds teaya 
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Teas WATTS ge wee: fefr chau 
ata gwd arya wermwfa ware ffir 
TERAU aula MAsaq wat THAN aTaT 
<a wnaar zfaut fea vefeur sfear fy way 
Saat Aaah Aura veg! Basra, wraca 
aT! ae aE fAegtat a awa wax- 
afaagrfa fafaamearqua ataarat faararay 22: 
ae: watfean. . . ara flag qararet Ac Rafat 
sual ate: grgaay at afaert aearfaas i «The 


hermitage of Agastya, renowned in the world by his holy acts, 
(that hermitage) which offers relief to the wearied, is now in 
view. [This is the sage] who has restrained death by the 
power of his austerities, and who, through his benevolence to 
mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly secure 
(see above, p. 425). This is the hermitage of that saint by 
whose might it is effected that this southern region is only 
gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Rakshasas. Ever since 
that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins have be- 
come subject to him. Through the name of this saint this 
southern country has become prosperous, and renowned in 
the three worlds, as secure against the gaze of the cruel. The 
Vindhya range, which in its wrath had grown to a great height, 
vieing with the mountain of the sun (Meru), now, submissive to 
this sage’s command, increases no farther. He too swallowed 
the ocean with all its monsters, when he had been propitiated 
by the gods with Indra at their head, to destroy the Dana- 
Wilge ae eee No liar, or. cruel, fiendish, impure, oppressive, or 
wicked man may dwell here.” 

In the preceding sect. 16. 13, ff., the destruction of two 
Asuras called Vatapi and Ilvala, by this sage is described: 


seraet far Aer ararfacta Gea wrath afear- 


° 
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qret AAT al ABST yaa argv wufaea: 
dad azal waaaa fasta we argafea fag 


“ Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, who were 
great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. The 
ruthless Ilvala assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” Ilvala 
served up to them his brother Vatapi who had been transformed 
into a ram; but after they had eaten him, he called him back, 
when he issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies. 
Thousands of Brahmans were killed by them in this way. 
Agastya however came to the place, and devoured Vatapi 
according to his brother’s invitation, but would not allow him 
to issue forth again; and burnt up Ilvala by the flash of his 
eye. 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram. vi. 100. 15, 16) as the 
conqueror of the south: *! fafsarfa aar ay VACA S- 


afaur) wrea creat afaar cfawa fran «Thou 
hast,” said Rama to Sita, “been conquered by me from the 
hand of the enemy, as the inviolable southern region was by the 
invincible Agastya.” 

Vibhishana, the brother of Ravana, is represented by his sister 
Strpanakha, in her interview with Rama, as having abandoned 
the practices of the Rakshasas.*? Can this allude to some of 
the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanical usages? Vibhishana eventually 
deserts his brother and is kindly received and embraced as a 


°° An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 475. 
He thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some 
cannibals living in the Dekhan. 

“*t On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 425; and 
Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar. 


® Ram. ili. 23, 38.— Vibhishanascha dharmatma Rakshasdchdravarjitah || 
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friend by Rama.®3 In the Ramopakhydna in the III. Book 
of the M.-Bh., verses 15,913--18, while Ravana asks Brahma to 
make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhishana, on the 
other hand, prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, he may 
never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
Weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to 
wield.” °* He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards 
the Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, 
Ram. ii. 28. 18, as being “of fearful swiftness, unyielding in 
battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud.” % 

Khara himself is characterised by Rama as the “ perpetual 
enemy of the Brahmans,” °* as “cruel, hated of the Brahmans, 
devoid of righteousness, and wicked.” °7 Ravana is stigmatised as 
a “destroyer of religious duties, and the ravisher of the wives of 
others;”°S as “having frequently at the sacrifices and obla- 
tions polluted the Soma which the Brahmans had offered with 
hymns ;” and as a “ destroyer of holy sacrifices, a killer of Brah- 
mans, and a being of wicked life.”°® Nevertheless, to inspire 
confidence, Ravana approaches Sita pronouncing the Vedas, 


INE aals anh, G2, PLOY 


93 Ram. v. 91. 20: Tancha Ramah samutthapya parishvajya cha Raksha- 
sam| Uvacha madhuram vakyam sakhaé mama bhavan iti || 

4 M.-Bh. iii. 15,918: Paramdpadgatasyapi nadharme me matir bhavet | 
Asikshitancha bhagavan brahmdastram pratibhatu me| In verse 15,897 Vi- 
bhishana is styled dharmagopta hriydratih, “a protector of righteousness, and 
devoted to religious rites.” 

% Rakshasim bhimavegandm samareshvanivaritinam| Nilajimita-varna- 
nam, &e. 

96 Ram. iii. 35. 68 and 100: Sasvad brahmanakuntaka. 

97 Thid. verse 70: Krardtman brahmavidvishta tyaktadharma supadpakrit. 

98 Ibid. 36. 11: Uchhetaraicha dharmanam paradarabhimardanam. 

"9 Thid. 36. 1; ff.: Mantrairabhihutam pirvam adhvareshu dvijatibhth | 
Havirdaneshu yah Somam dharshayamdsa naikasah | . . Punyayajhahanam 
hriram brahmaghnam dushtacharinam | 

100 Brahma-ghosham udirayan | In the M.-Bh. iii. 15,981 the sons of Vaisra- 
yana 7. e. Ravana and his brothers, are said to have been originally sarve 
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Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so 
important a part in the Ramayana, we may have another class 
of the aborigines, who allied themselves to the Brahmans, and 
embraced their form of religious worship. In Ram. iii. 75. 66, 
it is said that “ Sugriva, though a monkey, is not to be despised, 
as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” !°! And we are told that at the inauguration 
of this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Rama in his kingdom, 
from which he had been expelled by Bali, “the monkeys 
gratified the Brahmans in due form, and by proper distribution, 
with gifts of jewels, clothes, and food: after which these men 
skilled in the Vedic hymns, poured clarified butter, consecrated 
by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, which had been placed 
on kuga grass.” 1°? 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern, (Ram. iv. 33. 
1, ff.,) which Lakshmana is represented as entering to convey a 
message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his tardiness in aiding 
Rama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in name, as, in the 
usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as filled with 
gardens, woods, flowery thickets, palaces, temples of the gods, 
(devatandntniketanscha) ponds, a mountain stream, &e. This 
feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their 
other characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

It appears to be more probable that the extravagant descrip- 
tions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual 
and hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then un- 


vedavidah surah sarve sucharitavraiah, “all of them learned in the Vedas, 
bold, and attentive to religious rites.” 

10) Na tu te so ’vamantavyah Sugrivo vanaro pi san|\ kritajiiah kamariipi 
cha sahaydarthe cha krityavdn| See above, p. 166. 

102 Ram. iv. 25, 27, 28: Tuataste vanarasreshtha yathabhagam yathavidhi | 
Ratnair vastraischa bhakshyais cha toshayitva dvijarshabhan| Tatah husa- 


paristirnam samiddham jatavedasam | Mantrapiitena havishaé hutva mantravido 
janah || 
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cleared forests of that region, than that they should be the 
simple offspring of the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in 
the Ramayana corresponds in many respects with the epithets 
applied to the same class of beings (whether we take them for 
men or for demons), who are so often alluded to in the Rig- 
veda. The Ramayana, as we have seen, depicts them as in- 
festing the hermitages or settlements of the Arians, as obstructing 
their sacred rites,!°3 as enemies of the Brahmans, as eaters of 
men,'* as horrible in aspect, as changing their shape at will, 
&e., &e. In the same way the Rig-veda (see above, pp. 386, ff. 
and 403, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Rakshasas, or Yatudhanas 
as being “destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 
(akarman, avrata, apavrata, ayajyyu, ayajvan), as © practising 
different rites” (anyavrata),as “godless” (adeva, adevayu), 
“‘ worshippers of mad gods ” (muradeva), “ haters of Brahmans, 
or priests ” (brakmadvish), as “inhuman” (amdnusha), “ fero- 
cious looking, or with fierce eyes” (yhora-chakshas), as “ flesh- 
eaters” (kravyad), “ devourers of life,” or “ insatiable” (asutrip), 
as “eaters of human and of horse-flesh,” (R.-V. x. 87.16: Yah 
paurusheyena kravisha samankte yo asvyena pasund yatu- 
dhanah); as monstrous in form, and possessed of magical or 
superhuman powers. It is quite possible that the author of the 


103 Tn the M.-Bh. xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often 
assigned in the Ramayana to Rakshasas, is attributed to a Nishada, Arjuna 
is there said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in 
the country of Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas; and to have vanquished 
that king’s son, who had come to obstruct a sacrifice (yakavighnartham 
agatam). 

103* In the story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p. 382, from 
the M.-Bh., the very same epithet of “‘man-eater” (purushada) which the 
Ramayana applies to the Rakshasas, is employed to characterise the Dasyus, 
who are regarded in the M.-Bh. merely’as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. 
The Brahman who reproaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a 
Dasyu, is said to have seen him “ coming home with a bow in his hand, his 
limbs besmeared with blood, and in appearance like a man-eater,” &c. (. 
dhanushpanim dhritayndham | Rudhirendvasiktingam grihadvaram upiga- 
tam | Tan drishtva purushadabham apadhvastam kshayagatam, &c.) 
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Ramayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymus of the Rig-veda. 

The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor 
Gorresio, writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with 
whom that work has peopled the Dekhan ; (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 
401, 402): “The woodland inhabitants of India south of the 
Vindhya range are called in the Ramayana monkeys, in con- 
tempt, I conceive, of their savage condition, and also, perhaps, 
because they were little known at that time. In the same 
way Homer related fabulous stories about the races who, in his 
age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the Dekhan 
differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, 
p- 402: “ The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical 
allegory, applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous 
‘people who were hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and 
differed from them in civilisation and religion. These Rakshasas 
were, I say, robbers or pirates who occupied the southern coasts 
of India and the island of Ceylon.” In his preface to the last 
Volume (the xth) of the Ramayana (pp. i.-ix.), Sig. Gorresio re- 
turns to this subject; and, after remarking that the Arian tribes 
on their immigration from Northern Asia into the Panjab, had 
to encounter indigenous races of a different origin,!*! whom they 
partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, he 
proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occu- 
pying the Vindhya and its neighbourhood, and those further 
south. The first, whom the Ramayana styles Vanaras or mon- 
keys, though they differed from the Aryas in race, language, 
colour and features, must, he thinks, have shown a disposition to 
receive the Arian civilisation; since they entered into league 
with Rama, and joined in his expedition against the black tribes 
further south. The greater part of the tribes south of the 
Vindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Aryas; but 


tot The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who 
came into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly 
savage, as the Rephaim and the Zamzummim, Deut. ii. 20. 
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towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes), a ferocious black race, opposed to their wor- 
ship. To this race the Arians applied the name of Rakshasas, 
an appellation which, in the Veda, is assigned to hostile, savage, 
and hated beings. It is against this race that the expedition of 
Rama, celebrated in the Ramayana, was directed. The Arian 
tradition undoubtedly altered the attributes of these tribes, 
transforming them into a race of giants, deformed, terrific, 
truculent, and able to change their form at will. But notwith- 
standing these exaggerations, the Ramayana has (Gorresio thinks) 
preserved here and there certain traits and peculiarities of the 
race in question which reveal its real character. It represents 
these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a_ black 
cloud, sometimes to black collyrium; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips; and describes them as wearing 
gold earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant orna- 
ments in which that race has always delighted. These people 
are also represented as hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and 
as disturbers of their sacrifices. The god whom they prefer to 
all others, and specially honour by sacrifices, is the terrible 
Rudra or Siva, whom Gorresio believes to be of Hamitic origin. 
Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, symbols 
employed also by the Hamites.!° Sig. Gorresio considers the 
story of Rama’s expedition against the Rakshasas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellish- 
ments; and he observes that the Arian tradition has even pre- 
served the memory of an earlier struggle between the same two 
races, as some Puranic legends relate that Karttavirya, of the 
Yadava family, a contemporary of Parasurama, and somewhat 
anterior to the hero of the Ramayana, invaded Lanka (Ceylon), 
and made Ravana prisoner (Wilson, Vishnu Purana pp. 402, 
417),1°6 


105 As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages 
inwhich these various characteristics of the Rakshasas are described, I am 
unable to verify his details. 

106 The story is thus told in the Vishnu Purana, iv. 11. 4: Mahish- 
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In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I 
will only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are 
not generally regarded as of Hamitic origin; but, as we shall 
see in a subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists 
to be of Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that 
the principal characters who figure in the Ramayana, are not 
historical personages at all, but mere personifications of certain 
events and circumstances. Sita (the furrow), he remarks, occurs 
both in the Rig-veda,!’ and in the Grihya ritual, as an ob- 
ject of worship, and represents the Arian agriculture; while he 
regards Rama as the ploughman personified. The Ramayana 
has only, he thinks, a historical character in so far as it refers to 
an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian civilisation towards 
the south of the peninsula. 


Sect. V.—Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the Peninsula 


Having furnished some account of the advance of the Aryas 
into southern India, and of the races whom they there encoun- 
tered, according to the fabulous narrative of the Ramayana, I 
have now to enquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us 
any more probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the 
tribes who occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the 
Brahmans. 


matyam digvijayabhydgato Narmadd-jaldavagdahana-hyida-nipdnamadakuléndy 
Leh? Jalenaiva tena asesha-deva-duitya-gandharvesa-jayodbhita-madavalepo 
"pi Ravanah pasuriva baddhah sva-nagaraikdnte sthapitah. “When, in 
the course of his campaign of conquest, Ravana came to Mahishmati (the 
capital of Karttavirya), there he who had become filled with pride from his 
victories over all the devas, daityas, and the chief of the Gandharvas, was 
captured by Karttavirya (who was excited by bathing and sporting in the 
Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was confined like a wild beast in a 
corner of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note), states that, according to 
the Vayu Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Ravana prisoner ; 
but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Purana. 


107 Rig-veda, iv. 57. 6 and 7. 
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Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brah- 
mana, vil. 18,'°° were descended from the Rishi Visvamitra, are 
mentioned the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44,19 specifies the 
Dravidas among the tribes which had once been Kshattriyas, but 
had sunk into the condition of Vrishalas (or Sidras) from the 
extinction of sacred rites, and the absence of Brahmans. In like 
manner the Cholas and Keralas are stated in the Harivanga to 
have once been Kshattriyas, but to have been deprived of their 
social and religious position by King Sagara.!!° In the same way 
it appears that several of the Puranas, the Vayu, Matsya, Agni, 
and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern races, 
by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Turvasu, a prince of 
the lunar line of Kshattriyas. (See the First Part, p. 53).!! 
Turvasu, the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule 
over the south-east. Thus the Harivansa relates: “ Yayati, 
son of Nahusha, having conquered the earth with its seven 
continents and oceans, divided it into five portions for his 
sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu over the south-east 
region.” 112 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most 
other of Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s 
request that he should exchange his condition of youthful 


108 Quoted in the First Part of this work, pp. 84 and 178. 

109 Already quoted in the First Part, pp. 177-182, together with other 
parallel texts from the M.-Bh. 

110 See the First Part, p. 182. 

Ul The Harivanga, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kula for Karnata . 
Kuruthamad ath’ Akridas chatvaras tasya ch” dtmajah | Pandyascha Kera- 
laschaiva Kolas Cholascha parthivah | Tesham janapadah sphitik Pandyas 
Cholah sakeralah | “From Kuruthama sprang Akrida, who had four sons, 
Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries 
of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

112 Jbid. sect. 30, verses 1616, ff. : Saptadvipdm Yaydtistu jitva prithvim sa- 
sdgaram| vyabhajat panchadha rajan putranam Nahushas tada | Disi dakshina- 
purvasyam Turvasam matiman prabhuh |...» nyayojayat || 
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vigour for his father’s decrepitude, and was, in consequence, 
cursed by the old man. The M.-Bh. i. 3478, ff., gives the 
following particulars of the curse: “Since thou, though born 
from within me, dost not give me up thy youth, therefore thy 
offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be king over those 
degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who marry in the 
inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh; thou shalt rule 
over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptor’s wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the 
practices of brutes.” 178 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been 
mentioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshattrivas, 
or as descendants of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of Telingana, 
of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast (or 
the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not 
throw any light on their origin. That these tribes could not 
have been of Arian descent, I shall proceed to show in the next 
Section by the most satisfactory of all proofs, that derived from 
the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. VI.—Languages of the South of India, and their fundamental difference 
From Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this 
volume, there exist in the vernacular dialects of northern India 
many distinct remains of older languages, distinct from San- 
skrit, which are supposed to have been spoken by non-Arian 
tribes settled in that portion of the peninsula before the immi- 
gration of the Aryas; and I have also alluded to the existence 


"8 Yat tvam me hridaya jato vayah svam na prayachhasi | tasmat praja sa- 
muchhedam Turvaso tava ydsyati | Sdnkirnachdra-dharmeshu pratilomachare- 
sakteshu tiryagyonigateshu cha | Pasudharmishu pdpeshu Mlechheshu tvam 
bhavishyasi || In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the 
Yavanas, Turvasor Yavandh smritah || 
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of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the Telugu, the 
Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are fundament- 
ally different from the Sanskrit.!4 I shall now proceed to 
establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these 
southern languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly 
tracts in central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, &c., whose 
language is quite distinct from any of the ancient or modern 
Prakrit dialects derived from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, 
necessary that I should enter into any details regarding the 
speech of these wild races. It will suffice for the purposes of 
my argument if I show that the same remark applies equally to 
the far more numerous, and more cultivated tribes who occupy 
the Dekhan ; and that the various languages which are current 
in the different provinces of the south, while they have a close 
affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. 
In regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive 
character may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Camp- 
bell’s Telugu Grammar, (including the note by Mr. Ellis,) as 
well as from the Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages. From the last named work I abstract 
the following details:—“ There are four principal languages 
current in the different provinces of southern India, Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken collectively by up- 
wards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five minor dia- 
lects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech are 
not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, 
as no one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as 
that two persons using different members of the group, the one, 
for instance, Tamil and the other Telugu, would be mutually 
intelligible. The Tamil and the Malayalim have the most 
affinity to each other, and yet it is only the simplest sentences 


114 See above pp. 57-65. 
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in one of these languages that would be understood by a person 
who spoke only the other. The Tamil and the Telugu on the 
other hand are the furthest removed from each other of the 
four languages; and though the great majority of roots in 
both are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and 
dialectic changes that persons speaking each only one of these 
two languages would be scarcely at all understood by each other. 
The various Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a 
common stock, must be regarded as distinct languages. 

“The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of 
India > in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dra- 
vidas. In the latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, 
as well as the Telinga, the Karnataka, and the Dravida or 
Tamil. The first two languages are, however, erroneously 
coupled with the last three; as, though the Mahratha and 
Gurjara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resemblance to 
the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern 
group, Hindi, Bengali, &c., that they must be placed in the 
same class with the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga or Telugu, and the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as 
the northern Pandits suppose, derived from the Sanskrit, like 
the northern dialects, but, as regards their original and funda- 
mental portion, are quite independent of Sanskrit. The dif- 
ference between the northern and southern dialects consists in 
this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of 
words derived by corruption from the Sanskrit,!!® while the 
Tamil, Telugu, and other southern languages, on the contrary, 
though they contain a certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet 
both as regards the great bulk of their vocabulary, and their 
whole genius and spirit, totally distinct from the classical speech 
of the Arians.” 


8 See Colebrooke’s Mise. Essays, vol. ii. pp. 21, ff. 
16 See above, p. 41, ff. 
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On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from 
a note by Mr. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Camp- 
bel’s Telugu Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter, 
[the Carnata and Telingana alphabets] which are nearly the 
same, certainly follow the Nagari, but in the form of the letters, 
mode of combination, and other particulars, there is no resem- 
blance; and the Tamil is totally different, rejecting all aspirates 
and having many sounds which cannot be expressed by any 
alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. ... Neither the 
Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects are derivations 
from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence; and they form a dis- 
tinct family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter 
times especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical 
connexion.”—(p. 2.) ... “The Telugu, to which attention is 
here more specially directed, is formed from its own roots, which, 
in general, have no connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those 
of any other language, the cognate dialects of Southern India, 
the Tamil, Cannadi, &c., excepted, with which, allowing for the 
occasional variation of con-similar sounds, they generally agree ; 
the actual difference in the three dialects here mentioned is in 
fact to be found only in the affixes used in the formation of 
words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.”— (p. 3.) 

“To show that no radical connexion exists between the San- 
scrit and Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters 
A, C, P, and V, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, 
or list of roots, and with them have been compared the Telugu 
roots under the same letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. 
. . . These will be found in the following lists, the mere inspec- 
tion of which will show, that among the forty Telugu roots not one 
agrees with any Sanskrit root.” These lists I will copy here :— 


Sanskrit. Telugu. 


ody falta A on Ir US 
Ak, to mark, move, move tortuously. Akkalu, to contract the abdominal mu 


Ag, to move, move tortuously. cles. 
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Anka, 
Anga, 
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| to mark. 


Agh, to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Agha, fo sin. 

Ach, to honour, serve. 

Anch, to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj, to throw, move, shine. 

as } to move. 

Ath, 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 


Kak, to hint desire, go. 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kakh, laugh. 

Kakkh, laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kach, to tie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kat, to move, skreen, rain. 

Kath, to fear, recollect anxiously. 
Kad, to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 


Pach, to cook, explain, stretch. 
Pad, to shine, move. 

Path, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 

Pat, to rule, move. 

Path, to move. 

Pad, to move, be fixed. 

Pan, to praise. 

Pamb, to move. 

Parbb, to move. 


Vak, to be cooked, move. 
Vag, to be lame. 
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Agalu, to separate, break. 

Ageu, to worship. 

Aggalu, to be insufferable, excessive. 

Ats, to give by compulsion, to incur 
debt. 

Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 

Adangu, to be destroyed, submit, be 
subdued. 

Adaru, to shine, shoot at. 

Adalu, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, éo slap. 


Kakku, to vomit. 

Kats, to play dice, chess. 

Krats, to want. 

Kattu, to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kadugu, to wash. 

para to swell, boil. 

Kanangu, 

Kataku, bio lick as a dog. 
Kadagu, 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 
Kadalu, to move or shake. 
Kadi, to approach, obtain. 
sc joo break, make forked. 
Pangalu, 

Panchu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
Pattu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 

Padu, to suffer, fail. 

Pandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 

Padayu, to obtain. 

Pantangu, to vow. 

Padaru, fo act precipitately, speuk 
nonsense, threaten. 

Pannu, to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 


Panatsu, to send, employ. 


Vaga, Ro grieve, pretend grief, con= 
Vaen, sult. 
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Vach, to speak, order. Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a 
Vaj, to move, renew, or repair. dog. 

Vat, to surround, share, speak. Vangu, fo stoop. 

Vata, to surround, share. Vats, to come. 

Vanta, to share. Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 
Vath, to go alone, be able. Vrats, to divide. 

Vad, to shine, surround. Vatu, to become lean. 

Van, to sound. Vattu, to dry up. 


Vattru, to shine. 
Vaddu, to serve food. 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots Telugu, Ca- 
narese and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an 
intimate radical connection exists between the Telugu and other 
dialects of Southern India.” As the affinity between these lan- 
guages is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider 
it necessary to quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then pro- 
ceeds (p. 11) to prove by further details that these three lan- 
guages are not only radically connected, but have also an inti- 
mate relation to each other “as regards terms used for the 
expression of ideas.” With this view he first quotes a native 
writer, Mamidi Vencaya : 

« Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an 
excellent dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this 
work, introduced a concise analysis of the language, the sub- 
stance of which . . . is translated in the following paragraph. 

“<The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language 
are four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Desgyam, and Gram- 
yam. Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in 
heaven, the Telugu terminations being substituted for those of 
the original language.’” 

Of these the following are examples!!” : — 


Sanskrit. Tatsamam. Sanskrit. Tatsamam. 
Ramah Ramandu Vac Vaccu 
Vanam Vanamu Dyau Divamu 


7 [A few examples only are selected under two heads.—J. M.] 
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«¢Tadbhavam consists of terms formed, either from the San- 
scrit direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the 
interposition of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, 
and decrement of letters. . . . The several modes of derivation 
999 


. . . are exemplified in the following lists : 
Sanskrit Tadbhavam. Sanskrit. Tadbhavam. 
Samudrah Sandaramu Chandrah Tsandurundu 
Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from 

Sanskrit into Telugu through the Maharashtri, the Sauraseni, 

the Magadhi, the Paisachi, (said to be spoken in the countries 

of Pandya and Kekaya), the Chulika-Paisachi, (spoken in 

Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and the Apabhranga, spoken 

in the country of Abhira, and on the coast of the western 

ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi 
Vencaya: “*Degyam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of 
two kinds; the language which originated in the country of 
Telingana, and Anya-desyam, or the language of foreign coun- 
tries intermixed with it.’” Previously to showing what part of 
the language originated in Trilingam, the native author quotes 
from the “ Adharavana Vyacaranam,” a description of the 
country to which this name applies."’* Mr. Ellis gives the 


u8 This passage, as quoted in the Andhrakaumudi, is given by Mr. Camp- 
bell in the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the 
late Prof. H. H. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Ro- 
man characters: Srtsatla- Bhima-kdlesa- Mahendra-giri-sanyutam | Prakar- 
antu mahat kritvd trint dvarani ch’ akarot | Trilochano mahegasya trisiilancha 
kare vahan| Trilinga-ripi nyavasat tri-dvdreshu ganair vritah| Andhra- Vishnuh 
Surayuto Danuena Nishambhuna | Yuddhva trayodasa yugdn hatvd tam 
Rakshasottamam| Avasat tatra yishibhir yuto Godavari-tate| T athala-prabhriti 
hshetram Trilingam iti visrutam| I translate this anew as follows:—‘*He 
{the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], having constructed a vast wall 
connecting Srigaila, Bhimegvara, Kaleévara, and the Mahendra hills, formed 
in it three gates. ‘There in the form of three Lingas, with three eyes, 
bearing in his hand the trident of Mahega (Siva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the 
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author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language which 
arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “As it is 
here said, in the country between Srisailam, the station of Bhi- 
meswara at Dracharamam, the greater Kaleswaram, and, as the 
fourth, the mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three 
lingams, and the language which originated in the country known 
by the name of the Trilinga-désam, is that now under considera- 
tion; thisis the Atsu or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the 
Appacaviyam (verse): ‘ All those words which are in use among 
the several races who wre aborigines of the country of Andhra, 
which are perfectly clear and free from all obscurity, these 
shine forth to the world as the pure native speech of Andhra 
(Suddha-Andhra-Désyam).’” The following are some of the 
examples given, viz., palu, milk, perugu, curdled milk, ney, 
clarified butter, pudami, the earth, padatuka, a woman, 
koduku, a son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, madi, a field, 
puli, a tiger, magavandu, aman. Mamidi Vencaya then pro- 
ceeds to the terms introduced into Telugu from foreign countries. 
“ The following verse is from the Appacaviyam: ‘O Kesava, the 
natives of Andhra, having resided in various countries, by 
using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other countries, 
these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mamidi Vencaya has to say about the Gramyam 
terms: “Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of 
grammar, and in which an irregular increment or decrement of 
letters occurs, are called Gramyam ; they are corruptions, and 
are described in the following verse from the Appacaviyam 
(verse): ‘ Such Tenugu words as are commonly used by rustic 
folk are known as Gramyam terms: these lose some of their 
vegular letters and are not found im poetry, unless, as in 
abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.” 


Suras, having slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, the son of Danu, 
after a conflict lasting for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on 
the banks of the Godavari. Since that time this sacred territory has been 
ealled Trilinga.” 
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“In the preceding extracts,” (Mr. Ellis proceeds,) “the 
author, supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting 
direct and indirect derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words 
borrowed from foreign languages, what remains is the pure 
native language of the land: this constitutes the great body 
of the tongue, and is capable of expressing every mental and 
bodily operation, every possible relation and existing thing; 
for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This 
pure native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differ- 
ences and variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common 
to the Tamil, Cannadi (7. e. Canarese), and the other dialects of 
southern India: this may be demonstrated by comparing the 
Désyam terms contained in the list taken by Vencaya from the 
Appacaviyam with the terms expressive of the same ideas in 
Tamil and Cannadi. It has been already shown that the radi- 
cals of these languages mutatis mutandis are the same, and 
this comparison will show that the native terms in general use 
in each, also, correspond.” 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is 
then annexed, pp. 19—21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes 
on (p. 21): “From the preceding extracts and remarks on 
the composition of the Telugu language, as respects terms, it 
results that the language may be divided into four branches of 
which the following is the natural order. Désyam, or Atsu- 
Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the basis of this lan- 
guage, and, generally also, of the other dialects of southern 
India: Anyadésyam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, 
pure Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for 
those of the original language: Tadbhavam, Sanscrit deriva- 
tives, received into the Telugu direct, or through one of the 
six Pracrits, and in all instances more or less corrupted. The 
Gramyam (literally the rustic dialect, from Grdmam Sans. 
a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, but is 
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formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorised by the rules of grammar. 
The proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from 
every other source is one half; of Anya-désyam terms one 
tenth ; of Tatsamam terms in general use three twentieths; and 
of Tadbhavam terms one quarter. 

* With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi 
are the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, conse- 
quently, are made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu 
and Cannadi both admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms 
than the Tamil: in the two former, in fact, the discretion of the 
writer is the only limit of their use; in the high dialect of the 
latter those only can be used which have been admitted into the 
dictionaries by which the language has long been fixed, or for 
which classical authority can be adduced; in the low dialect the 
use of them is more general; by the Brahmans they are pro- 
fusely employed, more sparingly by the Sudra tribes. The Can- 
nadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects; but in the latter all Sanscrit words 
are liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere 
difference of termination, for, as the alphabet of this language 
rejects all aspirates, expresses the first and third consonant of 
each regular series by the same character, and admits of no 
other combination of consonants than the duplication of mutes 
or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is obviously incapable 
of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms of the San- 
scrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted Tatsamam 
when the alteration is regular and produced only by the deficien- 
cies of the alphabet. 

“ But though the derivation and general terms may be the 
same in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so 
great that in the acquisition of one no assistance in this respect 
can be derived from a knowledge of the other. As regards the 
dialects of southern India this is by no means the case: in col- 
location of words, in syntactical government, in phrase, and 
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indeed in all that is comprehended under the term idiom, they 
are not similar only but the same. To demonstrate this, and to 
show how far they agree with, or differ from, the Sanscrit,” 
Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings of 
sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. 
As however it would lengthen this Section too much to cite 
these details, I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing 
the subject further, to Mr. Ellis’s “ Note ” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. Vii. 
vii. ff., I supply some further particulars regarding the early 
cultivation of Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians 
as to the origin of their language : — “ The most ancient Teloo- 
goo grammarian of whom mention is made in the native books is 
the sage Kunva, who is said to have been the first that composed 
a treatise on the principles of the language. It!!® is stated that 
he executed this work by command of a king of Andhra, named 
Andhra Royoodoo, son!*° of Soochundra. ... The works of 
Kunva, of Audharvan Achary (sic), and of several other ancient 
grammarians are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant, consist of Sanscrit com- 
mentaries on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit 
by a Bramin named Nannapa, or Nunniah Bhutt.” 

“It has been very generally asserted, (says Mr. Campbell, 
p: xv. ff.,) and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin 


19 “ Kunva said ‘ He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed 
by the command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall be considered as guilty of irreverence 
to his priest. Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows: Kanvastu 
yatha dha Andhra-vishnor anujna-kyitasya madvydkaranasya droht guru-drohiti. 

0 Tn regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage 
which precedes that cited in my former note, p. 446: Andhrandtho Mahd- 
vishnur Nishambhu-danwdpaha | Pura Svayambhuvo Manoh hale Kaliyuge 
Harih| Kdkule rdjavuryasya Suchandrasya taniibhavah | Abhavat sarva de- 
vaischa veshtito lokapiyitah |“ Formerly, in the time of Manu Svayambhi, 
in the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, the great Vishnu, the slayer of the 
Danava Nishambhu, was born in Kakula as the son of the monarch Suchandra, 
and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced by all mankind.” 
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in the language of the Vedams. . . . I venture publicly to state 
my enquiries to have led me to a contrary conclusion; but I do 
so with the less hesitation as I find myself supported by the 
concurrent evidence of all native authors who have ever written 
on the subject of the Teloogoo language.” 

“In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, 
modern Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . neverthe- 
less there is reason to believe that the origin of the two languages 
is altogether distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras 
use very few Sanscrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, 
and pretenders to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only 
in proportion to their greater intimacy with the Bramins, and 
their books; and when we find even such Sanscrit words as these 
classes do adopt, pronounced by them in so improper and rude 
a manner as to be a common jest to the Bramins, who, at the 
same time, never question their pronunciation of pure Teloogoo 
words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable at least that 
these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the language 
spoken by the great body cf the people.” 

“Some native grammarians maintain that before the king 
Andhra Royadoo!?! established his residence on the banks of the 
Godavery, the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what 
is emphatically termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named 
the language of the land, which they consider coeval with the 
people, or, as they express it, ‘ created by the god Brimha.’ The 
followers of this prince, say they, for the first time began to 
adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo terminations, and by degrees 
corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into the language, from the 
ignorance of the people respecting the proper pronunciation of 
the original words.’’? This would imply that the nation still 


121 “ This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollum 
on the river Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo 


erammarian,” 
122 The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted 
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retain some faint remembrance of those times in which their 
language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of 
Nunnia Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages 
as derived from sources entirely distinct; for each commences 
his work by classing the words of the language under four 
separate heads, which they distinguish by the respective names 
of Déshyumoo, language of the land; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit 
derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanserit corruptions, and Gram- 
yumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Grammar, p. 37.] To 
these, later authors have added Anya-déshyumoo, foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are. . . . the most numerous in the 
language, and the model by which those included in the other 
classes are modified and altered from the different languages to 
which they originally belonged. The name by which they are de- 
signated implies ‘that which belongs to the country or land; it 
marks the words in question, not as merely ‘current in the 
country,’ but as the growth and produce of the land.” 

“In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words 
added to it, —the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first 
and second persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirma- 


in the note, p. 446: Tuatratyds tatsamalapas tatkilina Harer bhatah | kdlena 
mahata sarvam tatsamam svalpa-buddhibhih | Asuddhochcharyamanam sat 
tudbhavancheti sammatam | Vikarsha-vyatyayabhydincha pdadardhokti vise- 
shatah | Tabhavam iti kathyante kGlena mahatad samah | Brahmand nirmita 
vachah purvam Andhresitur Hareh| Achcha@ iti cha kathyante sup-krid-dhdatu- 
samanvitah | ‘The adherents of Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the 
banks of the Godavari) at that time, spoke ¢atsama words. In process of 
time these tatsama words began to be incorrectly pronounced by ignorant 
persons, and were regarded as fadbhava. Tatsama words were denominated 
tadbhava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being contracted a 
fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 


were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are 
called achcha (pure).” 
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tive verb — the existence of a negative aorist, a negative impe- 
rative, and other negative forms of the verb —the union of the 
neuter and feminine genders in the singular, and of the mascu- 
line and feminine genders in the plural, of the pronouns and 
verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are entirely uncon- 
nected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil and Karnataca 
scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with each 
of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or 
utensils in common use among the natives, the several parts of 
their dress, the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of 
affinity and consanguinity peculiar to them, in short all terms 
expressive of primitive ideas or of things necessarily named in 
the earlier stages of society, to belong to the pure Teloogoo 
or language of the land. It is true (so mixed have the two 
languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives or corruptions 
may without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote some 
of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract 
terms, and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as 
is the case, in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words 
incorporated with our own tongue: but even such Sanscrit words 
as are thus introduced into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain 
their original forms; they undergo changes and assume termi- 
nations and inflections unknown to the Sanscrit, and, except as 
foreign quotations, are never admitted into Teloogoo until they 
appear in the dress peculiar to the language of the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further ob- 
servations, abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., & 
56, in proof of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and 
the southern languages : — “ No person,” he remarks, “ who is 
acquainted with comparative philology, and who has compared 
the primitive and essential words, and the grammatical structure 
of the Dravidian languages with those of the Sanskrit, can ima- 
gine that the former have been derived from the latter by any 
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known process of corruption or decomposition. We shall first 
advert to the Sanskrit element which has been introduced into 
these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or essen- 
tial basis. First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Mr. Caldwell states, (p. 56,) was effected by the 
great religious schools of Sankara Acharyya and Ramanuja, from 
about the tenth to the fifteenth century A.p. The words then 
introduced (excepting a few points wherein change was unavoid- 
able) are pure, unchanged Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period 
partly preceding and partly contemporaneous with the above, 
from the eighth to the twelfth or thirteenth century a.D., the 
Jainas introduced the largest proportion of the Sanskrit deriva- 
tives that are to be found in Tamil. This period of Jaina in- 
tellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, 
a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, and 
the Cural, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, 
from national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, 
modified the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loka, ‘ world, becomes 
ulaguin Tamil; raja, ‘king,’ becomes arasu; and ra, ‘night,’ 
(from ratrz) becomes iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit 
words found in the Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim belong to 
these two periods, or correspond mainly with the Sanskrit deri- 
vatives found in the Tamil of those two periods, especially the 
more recent. ‘These derivatives are divided into the two classes 
of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure Sanskrit, and 
Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or the 
northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in 
form. Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging 
to the very earliest period of the literary cultivation of that lan- 
guage, which were probably introduced before Sanskrit words 
had begun to be imported into the other southern dialects, The 
Sanskrit of this period is more corrupted than that of the Jaina 
period, and the corruptions are of a different character. The 
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Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance with the euphonic 
rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in the earliest 
period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the San- 
skrit sr2, ‘sacred,’ into tirw. While, however, a certain propor- 
tion of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian 
tongues in the ways just described, —it would be quite a mis- 
take to suppose that these languages are derived from the San- 
skrit in the same manner as the Hindi, Mahratti, and other 
Gauda dialects. For (1.) the non-Sanskrit portion of the Dra- 
vidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit portion nearly as much as 
in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit element exceeds the 
indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2.) The pronouns and 
numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of inflecting 
verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. 
The contrary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the 
north, in which the pronouns, the numerals, and a large propor- 
tion of nouns and verbs, have been derived by adoption or 
gradual transformation from the older Prakrits and ultimately 
from the Sanskrit. (3.) The true Dravidian words, which form 
the great majority in the southern vocabularies, are placed by 
the native grammarians in a different class from the Sanskrit 
derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘national words’ 
and ‘pure words.’” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 452; and gives it as his opinion 
that Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the 
Christian era. “ (4.) In the uncultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian stock, Sanskrit words are not at all, or very rarely, 
employed. And further, some of the cultivated Dravidian lan- 
guages which do make use of Sanskrit derivatives, are able to 
dispense with these altogether. This indeed is not the case with 
Telugu, Canarese, or Malayalim; but Tamil, the most highly 
cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravidian 
idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit, for the full expression of 
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thought. In fact the ancient or classical dialect of this language, 
the Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been 
written, contains very little Sanskrit; and even differs chiefly 
from the colloquial dialect by the jealous care with which it re- 
jects derivatives from Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dra- 
vidian elements. So much is this the case that a Tamil compo- 
sition is regarded as refined and classical, not in proportion to 
the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but in proportion to the 
absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark that though 
the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been Brah- 
mans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written 
any works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have culti- 
vated and developed their language with great ardour and 
success; and the finest compositions in the Tamil language, the 
Cural and the Chintamani, are not only independent of the 
Sanskrit, but original in design and execution.” 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Cald- 
well’s book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly dis- 
tinet they are from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, 
words having the same sense, with which I shall presume the 
reader to be acquainted, 


NOUNS, &c. 


nan I kan the eye tinggal the moon 
nam we mukku the nose irul darkness 

ni thou mél above toppu a grove 

nir we kir below magan a son 

viral finger kal foot magal a daughter 
kadal the sea vin sky illan a husband 
manal sand kurudu blindness _illal a wife 

kudal a bowel irumbu iron vannan a washerman 
niral shade iruppu of iron vannatti a washerwo- 
séval a cock suvar a wall oru one [man 
nilam the ground ugir finger-nail irandu two 

midu an 0x tamir sweetness miundru three 

adu a sheep kinaru a well nangu four 
kuranju amonkey  iral the liver eindu five 


pagal a day tigil a fright aru six 
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eru seven pattu ten munniru’ three  hun- 
ettu eight mupattu _ thirty arubadu sixty [dred 
onbadu nine muru ahundred erubadu seventy 


Tamil declension of manez, a house. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. manei maneigal 

Acc. maneiyei maneigalei 

Inst. maneiyal maneigalal 

Cons. maneiyodu maneigalodu 

Dar. maneikku maneigalukku 

Asi, maneiyilirundu maneigalirundu 

GerN. maneiyin maneigalin 

Loc. maneiyidattil maneigalidattil 

Voc. maneiye mancigale 

VERBS. 

irrukkiradu it is tulir to sprout 
perugugirudu it increases pugar to praise 
adangu to be contained magir to rejoice 
adakku to contain sural to whirl 
agu to become kuyil to sound 
akku to make tuval to bend 
ningu to quit urul to roll 
nikku to put away kadukku to suffer pain 
nirambu to be full tara to give 
nirappu to fill vara to come 
valar to grow 


(5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that 
they are quite independent of that language.” For further illus- 
trations of this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, 
pp. 34, ff., and to the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 


Secr. VII. — Results deducible from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived 
from the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist 
between the languages of the south of India, and the Sanskrit. 
The evidence which I have adduced is not (as will have been 
noticed) confined to the fact of those dissimilarities of roots 
and of structure which are sufficient to convince the compara- 
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tive philologist that the Dravidian dialects have no original affinity 
with the Indo-Germanic tongues. We have also the testimony 
of the native grammarians of the south to the same effect (as we 
have seen, pp. 445—447, 451, ff.). The Telugu authors hold 
that the words of which their language is composed are of four 
classes, Desya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatswma (pure Sanskrit), 
Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu Telugu 
words, constituted the primeval basis of the language before the 
introduction of Tatsama words in the time of King Andhra- 
raya,!*3 and were created, with a complete grammatical structure 
of their own, by the god Brahma. Iam not ina position to cite any 
similar testimony on the part of the Tamil grammarians, but Mr. 
Ellis informs us (see p. 449) that the same distinctions are made 
by them as by the Telugu writers, and their idea of the relation 
of perfect independence in which their language stands to the 
Sanskrit, is sufficiently shown by the fact that they regard that 
Tamil as the most pure and classical, in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages 
have, as regards their original and fundamental portion, no 
affinity with the Indo-Germanic languages; and could not, 
by any means known to comparative philologists, have been 
derived from any member of that family. There are certain 
processes and modes of mutation which are always discoverable 
when one language springs out of another. The words of the 
derivative tongue are always recognisable, (even if considerably 
modified,) in the new forms which they have assumed; and the 
steps of their transformation can be either exactly traced, or at 
least divined with certainty. But the primitive words and 


8 We have already seen p. 455, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch 
to have flourished several centuries n.c. From the Vishnu Purana, iv. 24. 
it appears that an Andhra-bbritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, 
whose accession Wilson (V. P. p. 474.) calculates to have dated from 18 
years B.c. See also Lassen, Ind. Ant. ii. 755, 934. 
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forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued from 
the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether dis- 
tinct from the Sanskrit, it follows inevitably (see above, p. 277) 
that the races which originally spoke these two classes of lan- 
guages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could never have belonged to the same branch of 
the human family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian 
lineage, the whole of their languages, the Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malaydlim, must have resembled either the 
older Prakrits (described in the early part of this volume) or 
the later Hindi, Mahratti, and Bengali, all of which have 
evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of San- 
skrit. But the very contrary is (as we have seen) the case in 
regard to those southern dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which 
are radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot possibly suppose 
that the aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, 
spoke a language which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a 
supposition would be at variance with the traditions preserved 
by the Telugu grammarians. And no race of mankind has ever 
been known which (except under the pressure of external 
influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language which it had 
derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form of 
speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of 
any such external influence which could have led the Dravidians, 
to exchange their original language for another, we must con- 
clude that they have derived their existing dialects from their 
forefathers: and these their forefathers, as their speech was dis- 
tinct from that of the ancestors of the Arians, must have been 
distinct in lineage also, from the latter. As, therefore, the ori- 
ginal Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a different 
race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assert, (see above, p. 439,) have been degraded 
Kshattriyas. And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree 
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affected by the fact that a considerable portion of the existing 
Dravidian communities, though speaking the language of the 
south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the higher Arian castes. 
For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other castes, be (as 
in all probability they are,) of Arian descent, this does not prove 
that the same is the case in regard to the great mass of the Dravi- 
dian population; for there is every reason to believe that those 
southern communities existed before the Arians had spread them- 
selves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the Brah- 
mans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans 
no doubt spoke Sanskrit or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. 
But though, from their superior civilisation and energy they soon 
succeeded in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian 
communities, and in introducing among them the Brahmanical 
religion and institutions, they must have been so inferior in 
numbers to the Dravidian inhabitants as to render it impracti- 
cable for them to dislodge the primitive speech of the country, 
and to replace it by their own language. They would there- 
fore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the pro- 
vince in which they settled; and, in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, 
would not prevent their retaining in use a great many words of 
Sanskrit origin. And as many of these Brahmans were learned 
men, and as their religious books were composed in Sanskrit, 
they would necessarily preserve their acquaintance with that 
sacred tongue, and with its literature; and would no doubt 
from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 


vernacular,* just as we see that English is continually enriched 


4 IT may take this opportunity of adverting again to the probability 
already alluded to above, in note 41. p. 43, that Sanskrit has not only in- 
fluenced the aboriginal tongues both of northern and southern India, but 
has also received some influence from one or from both of them in return. 
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by the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that 
many of the present inhabitants of the south of India are of 
Avian extraction affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that 
the primitive language of those provinces was totally distinct 
from the Sanskrit, and that the population by whom that lan- 
guage was originally used was totally unconnected with the Arian 
race. Tor even the existence of the limited proportion of non- 
Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, pp. 835—43) in 
the Hindi, Mahratti, and other northern dialects, is sufficient to 
prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 


Mr. E. Norris observes, (Journ. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xv. p. 19): “I will here 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the 
Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the really Indian [7. e. the abori- 
ginal, or non-Arian—J. M.] languages are all of Tartar origin, or, at least, 
that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar; and that the 
writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20): “The mute 
cerebrals have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the 
Indian aborigines into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly 
established.” And at p. 73, of the same work, he thus writes: “ Sanskrit is 
a language of great antiquity and of wide diffusion. Long after it had 
ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it continued to be employed as the organ 
of culture and religion, and in this capacity it prevailed over extensive regions 
where there existed alongside of it, not merely a variety of dialects which 
had been developed out of it, but also several popular dialects which were 
originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it has resulted, 
not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but, further, that words which 
were originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its 
vocabulary. To separate these foreign words will only become possible 
when an accurate knowledge of the dialects which have no affinity with San- 
skrit shall have been attained. But it is almost as difficult to distinguish 
those irregular forms which have originated in the dialects derived from 
Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, from those forms 
which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, Sanskrit litera- 
ture and its history are as yet but little known, and, on the other hand, those 
phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself.” See also above, p. 152. 
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more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country 
befure the immigration into Hindusthan of the Sanskrit-speak- 
ing Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact 
that the great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian 
in its descent, coupled with the other conclusions of the fore- 
going sections, affects the results at which I had previously 
arrived in regard to the trans-Himalayan origin of the Arians, 
and their immigration into India from the north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of con- 
siderations, all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the 
Aryas had penetrated into India from the north-west. The 
facts which have been substantiated in the foregoing sections of 
the present chapter are in perfect harmony with that conclusion. 
These facts are (1.) that the Aryas, when living in the Panjab, 
found themselves in conflict with a class of enemies whom, in 
contrast to the men of their own race, they called Dasyus: (2.) 
that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of India, from 
the Indus to the Sarasvati, began, at length, to move forward to 
the east and to the south: (3.) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which 
had been previously occupied exclusively by savage tribes: 
and (4.) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception 
of such part of the population as is descended from the later 
Arian immigrants) are the direct descendants of the aboriginal 
tribes, — speak a class of languages which are radically dis- 
tinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, however, to show 
somewhat more in detail the manner in which these circum- 
stances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan 
origin, and that they immigrated into Hindusthan from the 
north-west. First, then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian 
history, the earliest Vedic period, we find the Arian Indians 
inhabiting the Panjab; then advancing gradually eastward 
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along the southern border of the Himalaya from the Sa- 
rasvati to the Sadanird, and spreading, simultaneously, no 
doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, into Behar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Dekhan, — 
affords the strongest presumption that they penetrated into 
India from some quarter closely adjoining the north-western 
corner of that country, which was the starting-point of their 
onward course of conquest and colonization. Secondly: the 
indubitable fact that the Arians found, on penetrating into the 
Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically different from 
their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the country ; 
and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously en- 
countered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, 
place it nearly beyond a doubt that they (the Arians) could 
not have been the race by whom India was originally peopled. 
For, we must either suppose that both of these two races, 
the Arian and the non-Arian, grew up together in India, 
where we find them in contact from the earliest period, or 
that one or both of them have immigrated into that country 
from without. But it seems unlikely that two races differing 
so essentially, as these Arians and non-Arians appear to have 
done both physically and intellectually, could have sprung up 
naturally in the same country, under the same climatic influ- 
ences, or, if they did so, that their language, religion, and in- 
stitutions, should have been so different. It is much more likely 
that one or both of them should have been foreign. The fact 
is that both have probably immigrated into India from the 
north-west ;!2> but the evidence in favour of this supposition 
is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than in that of 
the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from 
their language, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, 


125 In the App. note L, I shall quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell 
and other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non- 


Avian tribes. 
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which in the present day is far fairer than that of the aborigines, 
and in earlier times, was probably still more clearly distinguish- 
able from the dark colour of the latter, (see pp. 284, 309.) Butif 
neither of these two races was indigenous in India, and if they did 
not at first occupy any portion of that country contemporaneously 
with each other, which of them is most likely to have been the 
first possessor? We must no doubt conclude that the Dasyus 
or barbarous races were the earliest occupants. For as Lassen 
observes (see above p. 308), we perceive evident traces of the 
Arians having severed asunder an earlier, population, and 
driven one portion of it towards the northern and another to- 
wards the southern hills; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya 
range, and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and 
retiring party who were driven back by the Arians. And we 
cannot ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of forcing them- 
selves forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population 
to the seats which they eventually occupied in the centre and 
south of the peninsula: for the Arians were from the beginning 
a more powerful and civilised people than their adversaries, and 
from a very early period have held them in subjection. It is 
indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above p. 299), that these rude 
so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes, who under the name of Sakas, Hunas, 
&c., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, 
and some of whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in 
the hills and forests of Hindusthan. But I apprehend that this 
explanation will not meet the facts of the case. We can have no 
assurance, that such legends as that regarding the Sakas which is 
quoted in the First Part of this work (p. 177, ff.), have any histo- 
rical foundation. And the period at which the Indo-Scythians, 
who were repelled by Vikramaditya, made themselves masters, 
and retained possession, of the western frontiers of India, can- 
not be placed much earlier than the commencement of the 
Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, ff., 398. 
408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian literature 
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of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Vedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 


In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at 
the commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the pre- 
ceding investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, 
that the Hindus of the superior castes are sprung from the same 
race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
as the parent race had its origin in Central Asia, the Indian branch 
of it could not have been indigenous in Hindusthan, but must 
have immigrated into that country from the north-west. 

I must, however, reserve for a future Volume, the historical 
evidence of my assertion, that the fourfold division into castes 
was unknown to the earliest progenitors of the Hindus, and was 
only gradually developed after the settlement of the Indo-Arians 
in Northern India, and coincidently with numerous modifications 
in their original mythology and worship. 
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NOTE A, p. 267. 


“ Tur conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity.” “On the other hand the disparity is great: the distances which 
the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted ail the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in- 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted ; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
sation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.,—A. W. von Schlegel, de 
Yorigine des Hindous, Essais; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol, ii. p. 433. 
Hm 2 
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NOTE B, p. 285. 


“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1.) the speech of the earlier 
Achemenidew, (2.) that of the later Achemenide, (3.) the dialect of 
the Gathas,! (4.) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The two last dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the Jast two to eastern, Iran.”—Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitriige zur Verg]. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “ we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 460, 
note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “ We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the San- 
skrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which stamp 
it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few such pecu- 
liarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar. In 
a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into h.”—(See above, 
pp- 314, and 316.) 


NOTE ©, p. 294. 


Rig-veda ix. 118. 7—11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin loke svar 

; ; ape: : if : 7 
hitam | Tasmin mam dhehi pavamana amrite loke akshite | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatravarodhanam divah | Yatramir yahvatir 


‘ [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no connection with the Indian 
Gatha dialect, described aboye, pp. 124, ff. J.M.] 
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apas tatra mam amritam hkridhi| Yatranukimam charanam 
trinake tridive divah| Lok& yatra jyotishmantas tatra mam, &e. | 
Yatra kim& nikiméscha yatra bradhnasya vishtapam| Svadhé 
cha yatra triptischa tatra mam, &c.| Vatranandascha modascha 
mudah pramuda asate | Kamasya yatraptah kamas tatra mam, &c. | 
“Place me, O purifier (Soma), in that divine unchanging region, 
where perpetual light and sunshine abide. Make me immortal in the 
world where king Vaivasvata (Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary 
of the sky is, and the great waters are. Make me immortal in 
the third heaven, where action is unrestrained, where the shining 
regions exist. Make me immortal in the world where all enjoy- 
ments exist, in the realm of the sun, where celestial food and satis- 
faction are found. Make me immortal in the world, where there 
are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the objects of desire are 
attained.” Benfey, Gloss. to Sama-veda, under the word nikama, 
renders svadha and triptih by ‘“ nectar and ambrosia.” 


NOTE D, p. 295. 


I shall here translate or abstract, the most important parts of 
Dr. Windischmann’s Dissertation, “On the Soma-worship of the 
Arians.” Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks: 
“If we advert to the striking contrast which exists between the 
doctrine of Zarathustra, and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact 
that the former must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking 
to preserve the old nature-worship from the mythological transform- 
ations with which it was threatened, it must appear as a matter 
of the greater importance to throw light upon those points in which 
the two religions agree. For as regards those conceptions which 
existed before the two systems had developed their opposing princi- 
ples, we may reasonably assume that they were possessed in common 
long before the separation of the Arian race into the Indian and 
Jranian branches, that they formed part of the (already existing, 
and distinguishable) religions of the Zendavesta and the Veda, and 
that they had been inherited from the most primitive tradition. Such 
traditions are, indeed, comparatively few; but the concurrence of 
those which have been preserved, is so much the more striking ; as, 
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for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 517) has shown in regard to the 
Tranian legend of king Yima, son of Vivafighat, who corresponds to 
the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat. Yima, however, is regarded by 
the Medo-Persians as the first king, lawgiver, and founder of the 
Tranian worship, while Yama is looked on by the Brahmans as lord of 
Hades, (R.-V. i. 35. 6.), and judge of the dead, and it is his brother 
Manu who plays the same part as Yima.” “But by far the most 
remarkable analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the 
Zendavesta, and the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, 
an analogy which is not confined to some few features of the legend, 
but extends to the entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

“ Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both 
come from the root sw, in Zend haw; which signifies, ‘to beget,’ and 
also, but especially in the Vedic dialect, to ‘drop,’ or ‘to press out 
juice” In later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its 
deity : but in the Zendavesta and the Vedas it signifies a celebrated 
plant, and its juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, 
the expressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astrigent, narcotic 
and intoxicating effect. The plant,? plucked up by the roots, is col- 
lected by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves; carried 
on a car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot 
covered with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones 
by the priests ; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled 
with water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further 
preseed by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel 
(called droga) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with 
clarified butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation ; it is then offered up thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Sama-veda is almost entirely made up of songs 
to accompany this ceremony ; and the Rig-veda, too, contains nume- 
rous passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably 
the greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. 
The sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The 
gods drink the offered beverage; they long for it (as it does for 
them); they are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxica- 
tion: this is the case with Indra, (who performs his great deeds 


* Compare Steyenson’s Translation of the Sama-yeda, p. iv, This work is 
repeatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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under its influence), with the Advins, the Maruts, and Agni. The 
beverage is divine, it purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, 
it intoxicates Sukra, it is a water of life, protects and nourishes, 
gives health and immortality, prepares the way to heaven, destroys 
enemies, &c. The Sama-veda distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the 
green and the yellow: but it is its golden colour which is for the 
most part celebrated. 

“Tf we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first 
of the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He 
who drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, 
the Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health 
and generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The 
Haoma plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is 
knotty, and has leaves like jessamin; it is yellow and white. Its 
juice is prepared and offered with sacred rites, and is called Para- 
haoma. Thus in Yasna, iii. 5, it is said haomencha para-haomen- 
cha ayesé, ‘I reverence the Haoma and the Para-haoma.’ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch 3, but what this plant was is not certain. .... The plant 


8 The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows:— 

Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46. NopiSovor yap of wey Seods evar S00 Kabamep ayTiTé- 
xvous, Toy wey ayabay, Toy dé HavrAwy Syucoupydv* vi dE Ty ev Gmelvova Sedv, Thy dé 
Etepov Saluova, Kadodow* BoTep Lwpdaotpis 6 pdryos, dv mevTaktaxiAlurs erect THY Tpwi- 
Kav yeyovévat, trtopodow, OdbTos ody exddre Toy wey ‘Qpoudiny, Tov 5é ‘Aperudvioy * iad 
mpooamepatvero Toy mev eoirevar pwtt pddiota TAY aidOnTav, Toy de Eumarw oKdTw Kab 
éyvola’ pécov dt Guoiy tov MlOpny elvan 5d kad MlOpny Mépoa roy weoltny dvoud(ovow * 
edlSate piv TH cdKTaia Svew Kal xaptorihpia, TS 5é aworpdraia kat cxvOpwrd. day ydp 
rivaKdmrovres Sucme Kadouwéevnv ev GAuw, TY“ Adny avakadovyTot Kal Toy oKdToOY" elTa, 
ultavres aluart Adcov cHaryevtos, cis Témov dvhAtov expepovor Kal plrovot, Kal yap 
Tav pute voul€ovor ta pty ToD Gyabed Yeod, TX SE TOD Kakod daluovos civar* Kar 
tav Shor, domep kbvas Kat Spyidas kat xepoatous éxlvous, Tod ayaHoU* ToD d& padvAcu 
tovs évbdpous civat, did Kal Tov KrelvayTa WrclaTous ebSaipoviFovr. 

“ For some think that there are two gods, as it were opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the morc excellent 
being God, and the other Demon; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to 
have lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Oromazes, the 
other Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all scusible 
things, and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was in- 
termediate between them. ‘This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the 
mediator, He taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offcrings to the one (Oro- 
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seems to have changed with the locality; and the soma-plant of 
the Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the 
Persians; at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does 
not grow in India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow 
among the numerous kinds of trees... . .. A constant appellation 
of the haoma is the gold-coloured (zairigaond) just as in the Veda. 
“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, 
Soma is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. 
This is proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, 
p- 98); and in particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rig-veda, 
i. 91. Precisely in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, 
not a plant only but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the 
conceptions of the god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with 
each other. The most important passages regarding this personified 
Haoma are to be found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Yasna, 
which are explained by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda 
just referred to. The 9th section begins thus: ‘In early morning 
Haoma came to Zarathustra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, 
and repeating prayers. Zarathustra asked him “ What man art 
thou, whom I see to be the most excellent in the whole existing 
world on account of his immortal life?” Hereupon Haoma, the 
pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, “Iam, O Zarathustra, 
the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, holy man, pour me 
forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly the holy men 
used to do.’ Then Zarathustra said, “Reverence to Haoma.”’4 


mazes), and to the other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding 
a certain herb called 6mom: in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness; and when 
they have mixed it with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless 
spot and cast it away. They also regard certain plants as belonging to the good 
deity, and others to the evil demon; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and 
hedgehogs, to the former, (and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter; and they feli- 
citate those who have killed the greatest number of these last.” 

* Compare Spiegel’s translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note 4 heremarks: “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined, Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity of 
the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in F, 
Windischmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
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Haoma is here called ‘remover of heat, or sickness,’ and in the 
same way Soma is said in Rig-veda, i. 91. 12, to be amivaha ‘the 
destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Yagna clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and 
of the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall be 
prepared for sacrifice. 

“This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Vivafhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, 
and the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be born to him. 
This was King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm 
men and animals never died, water and trees never dried up, food 
was superabundant, and cold, heat, disease, death and devilish envy 
were unknown. 

“‘ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, 7. e., 
to the commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared 
to be the cause of that happy period. The Rig-veda also refers to 
this high antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91. 1.) it says of 
Soma: ‘By thy guidance, O brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers 
have obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Vivanhat, the two 
next worshippers of Haoma, viz, Athwya and Thrita, also obtained 
offspring, —Thraétaono and other sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of Light is thus referred 
back to Haoma, whilst in the Rig-veda (i. 91. 8), Soma is invoked to 
‘deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish ;’ and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Sima-veda (Stevenson, p. 259), he is said to drive away the Ra- 
kshasas. 

“Tt is interesting to remark, that while Thractaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Sama-veda names a Rishi Trita 
as an offerer of Soma. 

“The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaspa, the father of 
Zarathustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the 
promulgator of the anti-demonie doctrine. Here also the ancient 


Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias acida; 
the Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on moun- 
tains, and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both em- 


ployed.” 
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legend confirms the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian 
reformation. 

“When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises ; and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god, agree in a remarkable way with those of the 
Veda. Some of these parallel epithets are hvaresa, Zend,=svarsha, 
Sanskrit (R.-V. i. 91. 21), ‘giving light? verethrajao, Zend, =vyi- 
traha, Sanskrit (R.-V. i. 91. 5), ‘destroyer of enemies ;’ hukhratus, 
Zend, =sukratuh, Sanskrit, (R.-V.i. 91.2), ‘offering good sacrifices, 
or ‘wise,’ or ‘strong. The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra 
from Haoma also agree in many points with those which the Vedic 
poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I 
refer the reader, who wishes further details of this sort to Dr. Win- 
dischmann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. 
Whitney’s “Main Results of the later Vedic Researches in Ger- 
many,” (Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300.) The 
“hymns, one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th Book of 
the Rig-vida] are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and 
being intended to be sung while that drink was expressed from the 
plant that afforded it, and was clarified, are called pavamanyas 
‘purificational. ..... The word soma means simply ‘extract,’ 
(from the root sw to express, extract), and is the name of a beverage 
prepared from a certain herb, the asclepias acida, which grows 
abundantly upon the mountains of India and Persia. This plant, 
which by its name should be akin to our common milk-weed, 
furnishes like the latter, an abundant milky juice, which, when 
fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In this circumstance, 
it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole matter. The simple- 
minded Arian people, whose whole religion was a worship of the 
wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived 
that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and produce atemporary 
phrenzy, under the influence of which the individual was prompted to, 
and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they found 
in it something divine ; it was, to their apprehension, a god, endowing 
those into whom it entered with god-like powers; the plant which 
afforded it became to them the king of plants; the process of pre- 
paring it was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
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sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the re- 
ferences to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
pavamanya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable 
state of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the 
highest strains of adulation and veneration ; all powers belong to 
him; all blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not 
only do such hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur 
scattered here and there through other portions of it, but the most 
numerous single passages and references everywhere appearing, 
show how closely it had intertwined itself with the whole ritual 
of the Vedic religion.” 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. i. 516): “It should first be recollected that the 
Zendayesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in its original, 
but in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the men of 
the old and of the zew law; and we may conclude that the points 
wherein the Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster 
coincide, belong to the old, and those in which they differ, to the 
new, system. Of the beings who are the objects of veneration in 
the Avesta, it is the seven highest, i. e. Ahura Mazda and the 
Amesha Spentas, who are peculiarly Iranian; their names are 
unknown to the Brahmans; the Vedas recognize no class of seven 
divinities of the highest rank who are of the same character. On 
the other hand there is no trace of Brahma among the Iranians. 
The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the dualistic 
separation of the good and evil principles is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates 
that both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of 
connection between the Indian and Iranian religions, pp. 517-526 ; 
and then observes: ‘The common reminiscences of the Eastern 
Jranians, and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any 
communications, such as neighbouring nations might make to one 
another. On the contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, some- 
times a contradictory, conception of important traditions and 
appellations, which is only intelligible if we presuppose an earlier 
agreement, which had, in part, become lost and modified in the 
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course of time, after the separation of the two nations; and in 
part had become converted into a contradiction by a division in 
their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates a closer connection 
between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff), and 
1852 (pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Feridin and Jemshid, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on 
Nabanazdista, at p. 243 of the last named volume. In the vol. for 1848, 
p- 216, he proposes to show by an example, ‘“‘ how the Veda and the 
Avesta flow from one fountain, like two streams, the one of which, 
the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and truer to its original 
character; while the other has become in many ways polluted, has 
changed its original course, and consequently cannot always be 
followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See also Professor 
Miiller’s “ Last Results of the Persian Researches.” 


NOTE E, p. 315. 


‘* The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our 
present inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than 
the time, of that separation. As regards the region where the 
Indians and Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be 
made. The Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along 
with the Indians, and have turned thence in a westerly direction. 
But, on the other hand, the Indians might have separated themselves 
from the Iranians, and travelled towards the east. ‘Thirdly, it might 
be conjectured that the two races had parted from each other before 
they migrated towards India and Iran. Be this as it may, though 
we are unable to assign any date to the period of the separation, we 
must decidedly hold it to have occurred before the Vedic era. No 
such relation exists between the two races as would justify us in 
assuming that the Iranians formed one community with the Indians 
during the Vedic period. ‘The great majority of the Vedic gods and 
of the Vedic conceptions are as little known to the Iranians, as the 
Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. The ideas which are common 
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to both nations may be most easily and satisfactorily explained by 
Supposing them to have been developed in the ante-Vedic period.” 
Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitriige zur vergl. Sprachf. 
vol. ii. pp. 3 and 4. 


NOTE F, p. 317. 


“Tt is the common view that it was religious grounds which 
occasioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense 
by the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva; and Indra as 
Andra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation 
in a religious schism between the two nations; but this opinion 
should not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held 
to be a historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the 
same certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations 
had originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes 
may be conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such 
as the internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have 
only to reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient 
gods, who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as 
evil spirits. Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power 
which operated in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity 
did in Germany. This dualism, which was a result of the particular 
development of the Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its 
system, in the best way it could, for those forms of religious belief 
which it found already in existence, and did not feel itself strong 
enough to discard. Many beings formerly regarded as gods, may 
thus have been transformed into evil spirits, because they stood in 
too strong a contrast to the new moral system. It appears to me 
that the opposition between the religious conceptions of the Indians 
and the Iranians grew up gradually, and not all at once, in consequence 
of a reform of Zarathustra, as some have assumed.” Spiegel, as 


above, p. 3. 
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NOTE G, p. 336. : \ 


Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16. has the following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

"Opn 6é deLwxer ry Unpexny, ra re Kadovpeva “Avyiba, «. tr. A. “ The 
country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the Anni- 
bian, the Auxacian, the Asmirzan, the Casian, the Thagurian, and that 
of Emodus : 

Kat 70 cadovpevoy 'Orropoxdppac, ob Ta mépara éeméxer poipac p&O Xs 
cal pos XO. “[ Another of these ranges | is that called Ottorocorras, 
the limits of which extend from 169° 36’ to 176° 39’ east long.” 

Ta pév ody apxtukwrepa Tij¢ Mnptxije Karavépovrac é0vn AvOpwrogayor. 
“The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the tribes of the 
Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, &c., follow : 

Kal peonpbpevwraroe rapa ra ‘Hywda cal Synpexa opy ’Orropoxdppar. 
«“ And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican mountains, 
dwell the Ottorocorre.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east 
long. 165° 87/15”. 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his re- 
marks on the eighth map of Asia :— 

‘H ’Orropoxdpa tiv peylorny iyépay Eyer wpoy Wyo eyyora’ Kal 
dcéotynxev "AXeEavopetag mpoc Ew Wpare ex7a. “The greatest length of. 
the day in Ottorocora is nearly 142 hours. It is distant from Alex- 
andria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff’; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 


NOTE H, p 344. 


In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes, (Ind. Ant. i., 
526, ff): “If we assume that the Arian Indians and the Iranians 
had originally the same common abodes, out of India, we should 
expect to find a tradition on the subject among the latter people rather 
than among the former. We have already said that the Indians have 
no longer any legend of this sort, though they imagine a sacred 
region and the seats of the gods to exist to the north of India.5 
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he Iranians, on the contrary, clearly designate Airyanem Vaéjo as 
the first created country: this they place in the extreme east of 
the Iranian highlands, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. This country was afflicted with winter by Ahriman, 
and had only two months of summer, as if the tradition of ade- 
crease in the earth’s temperature still existed. We must suppose 
the cold highlands on the western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to 
be meant,” &c. [The next paragraph will be quoted in Note 
K]. The following remarks are added: “It suffices to have made it 
probable that the earliest abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be 
sought in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands; but we may 
assert it to be more than probable that the Indians were derived from 
some part of the Iranian country. ... . The means of arriving at 
a conclusion on this subject are uncertain; we can only form con- 
jectures from a review of the later geographical positions occupied by 
these nations ; and we are thus led to fix on the country lying be- 
tween the Caspian sea and the highlands before mentioned, as having 
been most probably their ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note K. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the first Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. 

5 Tassen’s idea, quoted in p. 349, that the “daily prospect of the snowy sum- 
mits of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the know- 
ledge the Indians had of the “table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil 
domains, its clear and cloudless sky,” &c., would point out the ‘north as the 
abode of the gods, and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description 
of Olympus, Odyss. vi. 42, ff.: 

OvAuprdvd’, 601 pact Sedv Eos daoparés aie 


> 
*Eupevar’ od7’ dvewot tTidvoetat, ote ToT bus 
Acterat, ote xiav emimiAvatat? GAAG par’ alOpn 
Iérrarat avépedos, AcuKh 0 emidebpopev alyrn. 


“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in secure abodes: 
No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 
No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 
But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 
And golden radiance plays around its head.” 


This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled dydvmdos, 
“snowy,” in Iliad i, 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying 
that the epithet “snowy” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits 
being aboye the clouds and exempt from rain or snow. 
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I abstract the following remarks :—“The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the 
Arian races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these 
migrations of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable re- 
ference to the primeval country in the north-east, from which their 
forefathers removed to their present abodes, in consequence of a 
great natural convulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval 
country, Airyana, had originally a very mild climate, until the 
hostile deity created a powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two 
months of summer remained, while winter prevailed during ten. 
The country next occupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. 
The progress of the Arians with their civilisation is, as it were, the 
march of Ahura Mazda, the lord of spirits. This advance has a 
historical import, for all the countries which are specified form a 
continuous series, extending towards the south and west, and in all 
of them the Arian culture is discoverable, and even now (in part ex- 
clusively) predominant. The first named country can be no other 
than that where the Oxus and Jaxartes take their rise; the table- 
land of Pamer, and Khokand. Assuming the genuineness and an- 
tiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we have here a testimony deserving 
of the highest consideration, to the historical character of the 
Biblical tradition regarding the interruption of the life of the 
Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion confined to this 
locality. The country lying between the highlands just mentioned 
to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to the west, with 
the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific geologists, such 
as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where the most recent 
convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and the pro- 
longed winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must have 
been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 


NOTE I, p. 358. 


“ Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood 
the Kabul River ; for Arrian says, that having received the Malaman- 
tus, Suastus, and Garceus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country 
of Peukelaotis ; and the latter part of Alexander’s operations west of 
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the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, are carried on in the 
same district along the Indus and the Cophen.” — Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is 
called either the Punjkora or Sewat River; and this may explain 
why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks erroneously of a Suastus as well 
as a Gareeus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other river than the 
Suastus described.”—Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according 
to Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus; and 
these, the Kophen, Khoes, Euaspla, and Garceus, we have still in 
the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and Punjkora.... Thus even 
Arrian isa better authority as an historian than as a geographer, for 
he describes in the latter character, the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garceus ; two of which 
he does not name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is 
probably the same with the second.”—Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the 
contrary, holds that Ptolemy is in error. “It must surprise us,” he 
remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of Eastern Kabul, 
Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias® in 
silence, though this river must have been known to him from the 
accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, who, however, are 
wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted 
with the region called Goryaia after that river... . Ptolemy is 
thus misled into making the Suastos rise too far to the north.” See 
also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668, 669. 

In any case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called 
Suastus at the date of Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 


NOTE J, p. 367. 


In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karna Parva, or viiith 
book of the M.-Bh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the 
Babikas, Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panj- 
Ab are stigmatised as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and 
translated in the appendix to M. Troyer’s Rajatarangini, vol. ii. 
pp. 549, ff. I will cite a few specimens from this passage. The 


6 The ancient name was Gauri; the present is Panjkora. 
II 
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country where the Bahikas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.) : 
Vahishkrita Himavata Gangaya cha vahishhritah | Sorasvatya, Ya- 
manuya Kurukshetrena chapi ye | Panchinam Sindhushashtanam 
nadinam yeantarasritah | Tan dharmavahyan asuchin Bahikan 
parivarjayet. “Let every one avoid those impure Bahikas, who are 
outcasts’ from righteousness, who are shut out by the Himavat, 
the Ganga, the Sarasvati, the Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who 
dwell between the five rivers which are associated with the Sindhu 
(Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035): Gayanty athacha 
nrityanti striyo mattah vivasasah, Nagaragaravapreshu vahir mal- 
yanulepanah, &c. “The women drunk and undressed, wearing 
garlands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public 
places, and on the ramparts of the town,” &c.; with much more to 
the same effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.): Panchanadyo vahanty eta yatra nissritya 
parvatat, Aratta nama Bahika na teshv Aryo dvyham vaset. 
(v. 2068, ff.) Aratta nama te desa Bahikam nama tajjalam ; Brah- 
manapasada yatra tulyakalah Prajaipateh. Vedo na tesham vat- 
dyancha yajiio yajanam eva cha, Vratyanam dasamiyanam annam 
deva na bhunjate. Prasthala Madra-Gandhara Arata nimatah 
Khasah, Vasati- Sindhusauvira iti prayo ’tikutsitah. ‘In the region 
where these five rivers flow after issuing from the mountains, dwell 
the Bahikas, called Arattas; let no Arya dwell there even for two 
days. . . The name of the country is Aratta; the water of itis called 
Bahika. There dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Praja- 
pati(?). They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 
The gods do not eat the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. 
The Prasthalas, Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khagas, Vasatis, and Sin- 
dhusauviras are nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the 
same country (v. 2076, ff.) Yatra vai Brahmano bhitva tato bhavati 
Kshattriyah, Waisyah Sidrascha Bahihas tato bhavati napitah, 
Napttascha tato bhitva punar bhavati Brahmanah. Dvijo bhitea 
cha tatraiva punar daso ’bhijayate.  Bhavatyekah kule Viprah 
prasrishtah kamacharinah, Gandhara Madrakaschaiva Biahika- 
8chalpachetasah. “There a Bahika born a Brahman, becomes after- 
wards a Kshattriya, a Vaisya, or a Stdra, and eventually a barber. 

” These expressions ,“* dharma-vahydn” and “ vahish-kritah” seem to contain 


a play on the name of the Bahikas, This tribe is mentioned in the S. P. Br, 
quoted above, p. 213, 
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AAnd again the barber becomes a Brahman. And once again the 
Brahman becomes a slave. One Brahman alone is born in a family 
among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, and Bahikas; the {other 
brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Rajatarangini, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterised :— Agraharan jagrihire Gandhara-brahmanas tatah, 
samanasilas tasyaiva dhruvan te pi dvijadhamah, Bhaginivar- 
ga-sambhoga-nirlajja Mlechhavansajah, Snusha-sangati-saktascha 
daradah santi papinah. Vastubhavais tatha bhadya (bhatya?) 
bharyya-vikrayakarinah, &c. “Then the Gandhara Brahmans 
seized upon rent-free lands; for these most degraded of priests were 
of the same disposition as that tyrannical prince. These sinners 
sprung from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to corrupt their own 
sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives to others, 
hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “the inhabitants of the 
Panjab are in this passage of the M.-Bh. named generally Bahikas 
and Arattas, while the Gandharas are associated with the different 
tribes into which these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Pra- 
sthalas and Madras, in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that 
the former (the Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like 
them between the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gan- 
dharas mentioned, Raj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says, (As. Res. xv. 105): “According to the M.-Bh. 
-the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setle} and 
proceeding towards the Airavati (Ravi), or where Strabo places 
Gandaris, but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout 
the Panjab, as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. 
According also to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari 
appear to occupy a division of their own on the last river, which is 
named after that very circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may 
have extended westward as far as the modern Candahar.” In his 
Vishnu-Pur., p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gan- 
dharas: “These are also a people of the north-west, found both on 
the west of the Indus, and in the Punjab, and well known to classical 
authors as the Gandarii and Gandaride.” See also Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 

The definition given of the Gandhira country in p. 856 may be 
modified accordingly. 
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NOTE K, p. 870. 


Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “ The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to 
be sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], re- 
ceives great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of 
these nations on both sides of this lofty range; for the ancient in- 
habitants of Casghar, Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and 
Khamil are Tajiks and speak Persian ; it is from this point only 
that they are diffused towards the interior of upland Asia ; so that 
their most powerful germ seems to have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “ Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included 
within them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer 
mountains and Badakhshan were Indians, who may have been at 
first tributary to Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of 
the Greek race of Bactrian kings.’—Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus, near its 
sources, situated between lat. 386° and 38° north, and lying eastward 
from Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in 
Ariana Ant., p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., 
vol. ii. 


NOTE L, p. 463. 


A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which 
it may be desirable tomake a few remarks, viz., whether the in- 
digenous or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other 
languages of the southern group, are of the same family as those 
tribes who were brought into contact with the Aryas on their first 
arrival in India, and the remains of whose languages have survived 
in the vernacular dialects of northern Hindusthan. The late 
Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson appears to have been of opinion that the 
non-Sanskrit element in the northern and southern vernacular 
dialects was originally to a great extent the same, and that the 
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people who spoke them also belonged to one race. He remarks 
(Art. vii. Journ. Bombay Branch Roy. As. Soc., No. XIL. for 1849), 
“Ttis usually taken also for granted that between the non-Sanskrit 
parts of the northern and southern families of languages there is 
no bond of union, and that the only connecting link between the 
two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last proposition that the 
writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards proceeds: “The 
theory which has suggested itself to the writer as the most probable 
is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now form the highest 
castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Waisyas, into India, 
they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking a different language, 
having a different religion, and different customs and manners; 
that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all subdued, 
and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, those 
that remained mixing with the new population, and being first their 
slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of these 
aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. 
Dr. CaldwelJ, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar.) In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north-Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non-Sanskrit 
element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been Dravidian, we 
might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few primary 
Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, ear; 
“whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trustworthy 
analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, he adds 
(p.42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern vernaculars 
of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their presence does not 
yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes that the non- 
113 
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Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely be placed 
in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the sense 
of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the opinion of 
the Rey. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his “ Notes on the Marathi Language,” 
in the preface to the second. edition of Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary (p. xxii.), thus writes:—‘“ The Scythian words in the 
Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India, 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north-Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north-India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con- 
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siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India: 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
Bhills, &c., &c. who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second. 'The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate scats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and 
after organising Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahman- 
ical institutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the 
east and south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to 
some degree their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the 
peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, &c., were originally Kshattriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted 
to that system; a double process of which there is no historical 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


(P. 82, line 7.) 


The occurrence of the word yatha-r-iva for yatha + eva in the gathas 
of the Lalita Vistara (see p. 130), may be held to indicate, however, 
that the introduction of the euphonic consonants, peculiar to Pali, 
had been begun in northerr India. 


(P. 161, line 27.) 


For “ayosmaya” read “ ayasmaya.” 


(P.. 165, line 17.) 


See also Siyana’s commentary on the verse R.-V. i. 164. 45. He 
there defines thus the words vyavahariki vak: “ Bhogavishaya 
‘gam anaya’ ityadirupa vyavaharihi.” “The common language is 
that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as, gam anaya ‘bring 
the cow ??” These words are of course Sanskrit. 


(P. 179, lines 4, 19, 34.) 


Compare Benfey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, (in the Intro- . 
duction to his Sama-veda, p. Ixv. xvi.) where he observes: “ Ilow 
high soever may be the antiquity assigned to the oldest grammatical 
and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period appears to 
have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to 
the Vedas was forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is 
shewn not merely by the commentaries which have been alluded to, 
but also by Yaska’s Nirukta) on etymology, on conclusions drawn 
from the context, and the comparison of similar passages. The oldest 
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attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Brahmanas, in 
collections of passages (nigama), in collections of words (nighantu) 
and in explanations (nirukéa), of which last, two are mentioned by 
Sayana, (R.-V. vol. i. p. 45, lines 16 and 18) viz., one by Sakapini and 
another by Sthaulashthivi, in addition to that of Yaska.” 


(P. 203, line 27.) 


In his Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 140, Weber tells us that “in the Anukra- 
mani of Katyayana to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajur-veda, the 
authors (rishis) assigned to the particular verses (rich) usually coin- 
cide with the authors assigned to the same verses in the Anukramani 
of the Rig-veda; but that there are many exceptions to this remark. 
In particular (as happens also in the Rig-anukramani) the name of the 
author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in 
the verse. And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being 
repeated in another part of the Vaj.-San., it is often assigned to an 
author different from the one to whom it had previously been ascribed. 
Many of the rishis here referred to do not occur among those of the 
Rig-veda, and belong toa later stage than the latter ; and among these 
rishis peculiar to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita there are several who are 
named in the Satapatha-brahmana as teachers.” 


(P. 220, line 1.) 


Tn his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to 
the fifth hymn of the Fourth Book of the R.-V.: “ The author of the 
hymn, Vamadeva, himself professes to make known a mysterious 
and recondite wisdom, which had been revealed to him by Agni 
(verses 3 and 6).” The third verse is as follows: Sama dvi- 
barha mahi tigmabhrishtih sahasrareta vrishabhas tuvishman| Pa- 
dam na gor apagilham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu vochad 
manisham || “ Agni, occupying two positions, the fierce-flaming, the 
prolific, the showerer of benefits, the opulent, who knows the vener- 
able hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 


(P. 226, line 10.) 


C N cians: 
“ A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, 
especially in its oldest form as represented in the Veda, with the 
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Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavonian, and Persian, &c., 
teaches us that all these languages have a common basis, orin other 
words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the 
gradation of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language 
which in general still preserves the most original form, and has de- 
parted least from the original tongue. This existence of one com- 
mon original language necessarily leads us to conclude that at the 
period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation; and it results that the indi- 
vidual nations as well as their languages were formed by a gradual 
separation from the Indo-European people, and its language. And, 
moreover, the greater or less similarity of the several languages 
among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock 
took place in each case at an earlier or a later period.” Weber, Indian 
Sketches, p. 7. 


(P. 226, line 23.) 


The want of resemblance between the Semitic and Indo-Ger- 
manic languages in respect of their roots is too strongly asserted in 
the text. The subject is ably treated by Renan, “ Histoire des Lan- 
gues Sémitiques,” 2nd ed. p. 484, ff He observes that the criterion 
of the distinctness of families in languages is to be found in the im- 
possibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite 
intelligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo- 
European tongues may be related to the same type, and have 
sprung from the same primitive idiom; while it is impossible to ex- 
plain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become 
changed to Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized 
that there is a wide distinction between the grammatical system of 
the Semitic languages and that of the Indo-European tongues, and 
that the one system could not be derived from the other by any pro- 
cedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages, (which are nothing else than 
an expression of the laws of the human mind,) there is scarcely 
any grammatical mechanism of importance which is common to the 
two families (p. 444). But in the classification of languages, gram- 
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matical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
(2. e, the structure of a language is of much more consequence than 
the words of which it is composed]. Many languages could be 
quoted which have enriched or renewed their vocabulary, but very 
few which have corrected their grammar. Grammar is, therefore, 
the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand M. Renan admits 
that the Semitic and Indo-European languages have a considerable 
number of roots which are common to both, independently of 
such as they have borrowed from each other within the historical 
period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to 
prove the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures 
to hope that a demonstrative result will ever be attained on this point. 
The greater part of the roots common to the two families owe their 
similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as they belong to the class 
of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopeias, which reappear in the 
triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations 
appear to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that 
in order to express outward action, the primitive man, still sympa- 
thising so closely with nature, and scarcely separated from her, 
should have sought to imitate her, and that the same objects should 
have been universally imitated by the same sounds? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but 
admits that, among the roots which appear to be common to the 
Semitic with the Indo-European languages, there are a certain number 
in which the reason of the onomatopeeia is more difficult to seize 
(p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philological 
science, a sound method of theorising requires us to regard the Semitic 
and Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457); while 
‘at the same time he remarks, that nothing which he has adduced in- 
validates the hypothesis of a primordial affinity between the races 
by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages respectively 
were spoken (p. 451). or details I must refer to his work itself. 


(P. 274, note 28.) © 
See also Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, where it is 
said: “ %@ appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have 


arisen from the weak aspirates | Y HW. This derivation can be 
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illustrated by many examples from the Vedas, or from the kindred 
languages. Compare the Vedic dughdna from duh; sandegha from 
dih; sadha for saha ; grabh for grah.” 


(P. 296, line 6.) 


Professor Spiegel has, however, subsequently retracted the opinion 
here expressed of the identity of the Iranian Airyama with the Indian 
Aryaman. In Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitriige zur Vergl. Sprachf. 
i. 181, ff, he says: “I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), 
regarded the Airyama of the last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman. This 
comparison is only in part correct. It is true that, letter for letter, 
Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the phonetic affinity 
cannot be doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, asis supposed by many, the Iranians 
had issued from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture 
of the Indians, as exhibited in the Vedag, had been the basis of 
theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. But according 
to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic 
period. The question thus arises whether,—supposing both nations 
to have already had the word Aryaman,—we are to assume that the 
conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. The word 
occurs in several places in the second part of the Yasna, where how- 
ever, the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper 
name.” Spiegel then goes on to state his opinion that in the last 
chapter of the Vendidad, Airyama is not to be understood of a god, 
but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that word occurs, 
and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 


(P. 321, line 5.) 


I find, on recurring to Mr. Curzon’s paper (p. 192), that he is of 
opinion that “it was subsequently to their extension over this terri- 
tory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded as the 
third era in their history, when the Aryans had attained an advanced 
state of civilization, when the Vedas had been composed, and a 
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national system of religion established ; when the Brahmanical hier- 
archy had been formed, the Aryan tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled; when tribes had separated under particular princes, 
and founded different governments in various parts of the country ; 
when religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had 
increased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects 
—that the migrations in’ a westerly and north-westerly direction 
which terminated in the extension of the Aryan tongue over the 
geographical zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, 
Greece, Italy, Germany, &c., &c.,| which he had “pointed out, took 
place.” Thus explained, his theory becomes far less probable than in 
the form in which I have stated it in the text (p. 321). Ifthe Arians, 
or rather (in that case) the already Brahmanized Indians, had invaded 
and conquered the countries lying to the west of the Indus at a period 
subsequent to their occupation of the Dekhan and to the full develop- 
ment of their civilisation and their peculiar institutions, it is scarcely 
conceivable that no trace of this sweeping invasion should have 
remained either in their own literature, or in that of any of the western 
nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical influences should have 
been discoverable in the religious or political systems of Persia, 
Greece, Rome, or Germany; for the period at which such a supposed 
extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could not have been 
an “ante-Hellenic” era (p. 187); nor, consequently is it imaginable 
that all record of it should have disappeared in a presumed “age of 
darkness” (p. 186). The “ante-Hellenic” period terminated at least 
1000 years B.c., and the Brahmanical institutions could not have been 
developed very long before that time. 


(P. 321, line 31.) 


I may add as a further answer to the reasoning which I have 
combated in this paragraph, that if, as is there supposed, the 
Aryas had been indigenous in Aryavartta, and had sent out colonizing 
or conquering expeditions from their aboriginal cradle to the west of 
the Indus, it might have been expected that they would also have 
colonized the south of India at the same early period at which these 
presumed expeditions must have been made. But we have no record 
of any such early Arian occupation of the Dekhan; for the era of 
Agastya and Rama is comparatively recent. 
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(P. 323, line 29.) 
In R.-V. ix. 74. 8, we find the words, Kakshivate sSatahimaya, 
“to Kakshivat who has lived a hundred winters.” 


(P. 342, line 5.) 


In a paper “On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian 
Countries mentioned in the First Fargard of the Vendidad,” published 
in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621—647, 
Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. Haug and others in 
regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug defends 
his own views in a paper in the Journ. of the Germ. Or. Society, 
vol. xi. pp. 526—533. 


(P. 357, note 79.) 


Tn his translation of Sama-veda, ii. 247 (=R.-V. ix. 41.6), Benfey 
translates rasa by ‘ocean.’ In his Glossary he explains it of “a par- 
ticular river which separates the world of Indra from that of the 
Panis (?)”; referring to R.-V. x.108. In R.-V. i. 112. 12 he ex- 
plains it of the river Rasa. ' 


(P. 388, line 18.) 


> 


After the word “ maturity ;” add “the distinction between those 
who observed them strictly and those who observed them laxly 
could not have arisen ;” 


(P. 413, line 3.) 


Compare Manu, xi. 20. Yad dhanam yajnasilanam deva-svam 
tad vidur budhah | Ayajvandntu yad vittam asura-svam tad uchyate || 
“The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded by the wise as 
the property of the gods; but the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also Satapatha-brahmana, 
13. 8. 1. 5. and Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittiriya-brahmana cited in the First Part of this work, p. 14. 


(P. 413, note, line 7 from the bottom.) 
For p. 40] read p. 402. 


(P. 425, line 15.) 


At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan 
inroads into Hindusthan, southern India came to be regarded as the 
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sanctuary of the Brahmanical religion and learning. Thus in the 
verse of Vyasa cited by Weber (Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 247, note), it is 
said: Samprapte tu kalau Kale Vindhyadrer uttare sthitah | 
Brahmana yanarahita jyotih-sastra-parangmukhah | “In the 
Kali age the Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya are desti- 
tute of sacrifice, and averse to astronomy ;” while another law book 
quoted by the same writer, says: Vindhyasya dakshine bhage yatra 
Godavari sthita | tatra Vedascha yajnascha bhavishyanti Kalau 
yuge | “In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices will be found to the 
south of the Vindhya, on the banks of the Godavari.” 


(P. 435, line 13.) - 


In R.-V. iv. 4. 15. another epithet, viz. aSas, “one who does not 
praise [the gods],” is applied to the Rakshases. Daha aésaso 
Rakshasah pahi asman druho nido mitramaho avadyat: “Thou 
who art to be revered by thy friends, burn the Rakshases who offer 
no praise ; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and the 
reviler.” 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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